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PREFACE 


J HE PRIMARY OBJECTIVE of Counseling and Psychology is 
to present the authors’ views on the contributions of psychology to the 
body of knowledge known as vocational counseling. The profession 
of vocational counseling is growing fast. More schools and communi- 
ties are coming to recognize the fact that it is no longer a luxury to be 
indulged in if and when the budget allows. Vocational counseling has 
reached the stage in which it is accepted as the necessity it really is, to 
help people be most productive in adult years through the attainment 
of adequate adjustment. Parents are generally aware that their chil- 
dren need vocational guidance and are willing to admit that special- 
ists are in the best position to offer this service. As a result, schools on 
all levels of education as well as community organizations are en- 
gaged in programs of guidance. 

The field of counseling attracts people with varied backgrounds; 
teachers, social workers, and just plain counselors are among a few of 
the professionals, in addition to psychologists, working in this field. 
Although each contributes his share, psychologists seem to be pri- 
marily involved in perfecting interviewing techniques and con- 
structing measuring instruments to increase the validity of vocational 
guidance. They are realistically in the vanguard. However, many 
psychologists have, in their writings, been too willing to confine their 
contributions to tests. This book attempts to cover in a broader fashion 
the psychologists’ contribution to the field. 

Such contributions are likely to be subtle and to gain acceptance 
only over a period of time. For example, the term “guidance” now 
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seems to be in disrepute because of its active connotation, and 
the term “vocational counseling” is much more acceptable. It is 
entirely possible that the transition from guidance to counseling has 
been not purely a matter of semantics but rather evidence of the im- 
portance that psychologists have had in the progressive development 
of the field. 

The information presented in this book is not limited to any one 
point of view. As psychologists we favor integration, not because we 
are eclectic “middle-of-the-roaders,” but because we recognize the 
value of different approaches and contributions. However, we firmly 
believe that a clinical point of view must be recognized as the core 
of vocational psychology. Although the authors are not wedded to any 
one system, they recognize that Gestalt psychology and psychoanaly- 
sis have offered much to the advancement of vocational psychology. 
We are neither “pro” nor “anti” non-directivists but see quite a bit 
of value for vocational psychology in the non-directive development. 

It has been our desire to write a book of moderate size, capable of 
being read by non-psychologists who are interested in and perform 
counseling duties. The literature surveyed has been vast and yet we 
cannot claim to know it all. Accordingly, we have undoubtedly com- 
mitted errors of omission. Furthermore, since we have not adhered 
to any one system, we will be accused on many fronts. Our main pur- 
pose was to write a book which would integrate the points of view of 
others and our own biases into a workable system of counseling. 

The chapter organization as well as the specific material covered in 
each chapter is logical to us; but other equally logical (if not more 
logical) chapter organizations are possible, For example, the chapter 
on interests is number thirteen, though interest tests are discussed 
much earlier. Interest tests are widely used in counseling and so are 
described as part of testing. Interests are also determined through the 
interview and so must be considered in the interview chapters. How- 
ever, interest is a basic concept in counseling, and so a separate chap- 
ter considers its theoretical implications as well as its implications for 
successful counseling. We have chosen to have this chapter precede 
the one on occupational information, but we are aware that it might 
have preceded the testing chapters or even the chapters on the inter- 
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view. This problem of placing also occurred with the chapter on 
statistics. Depending upon the statistical background of the reader, 
it may be read after or before the chapters on testing. 

The major difficulty is that vocational counseling is a dynamic and 
integrated process. Division into chapters artificially breaks this proc- 
ess into unreal parts; but for purposes of study, chapters are to be 
recommended because they can be grouped into various kinds of 
units. Those who decide to use this book as a text will surely desire 
to assign chapters in the order most suitable to their organization of 
the subject matter. We believe that the book has been written so 
that this change in assignment order could readily be accomplished. 

To cover the field, 19 chapters have been written. Chapter 1 is in- 
troductory. It traces the influences of psychology in the field of coun- 
seling. It expounds the interrelationships among the various types of 
counseling: vocational, educational and personal. The relationship 
between counseling and therapy is also discussed. 

Chapter 2 attacks the pseudo-scientific systems by referring to 
studies investigating their claims of validity. A positive note is a 
description of those qualified to give guidance. 

In Chapter 3, a survey of the variety of guidance centers is made. 
This includes school and community agencies, both public and pri- 
vate. To give the reader a picture of the complete counseling process 
in operation, the Vocational Advisory Service is described. 

Chapters 4 and 5 deal with the interview, the most important tech- 
nique in counseling. In Chapter 4 the framework for discussing inter- 
viewing is set. The major emphasis is that counseling is seldom only 
vocational. It most usually is vocational with educational and/or per- 
sonal nuances. Three interviewing techniques are discussed and 
evaluated: the authoritarian, the non-directive, and the non-authori- 
tarian. We prefer the non-authoritarian but are aware of the need for 
further research. Chapter 5 is devoted to discussion of general prin- 
ciples for conducting the interview. To a limited extent, these two 
chapters have as their objective the teaching of the interviewing tech- 
nique, insofar as the written word is capable of doing it. 

Although psychologists have done most of the work in the con- 
struction, administration, and evaluation of psychological tests, it is 
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incorrect to consider guidance as synonymous with testing. Neverthe- 
less, anyone giving vocational guidance must have some fundamental 
knowledge of the variety of tests. Chapters 6 through 9 present mate- 
rial about tests. 

Chapter 6 is concerned primarily with the discussion of principles 
and problems of psychological testing. Chapter 7 discusses the varie- 
ties of tests: intelligence, aptitude, achievement, interest, and person- 
ality. Each variety is evaluated in accordance with the principles 
discussed in Chapter 6, and special consideration is given to validity, 
reliability, and the characteristics of norms. 

Chapters 8 and 9 describe and critically evaluate the specific tests 
most widely used in vocational counseling. 

Chapter 10 treats the clinical approach in vocational counseling. 
This approach is organismic and dynamic; the individual is consid- 
ered a unified whole. Tests that are primarily clinical in nature, and 
the clinical use of tests that are not, are treated as essential parts of 
the clinical approach. 

Chapter 11 demonstrates that successful counseling cannot take 
place until tests and interviews have been integrated; and it discusses 
ways and means of interpreting test results to the client through the 
interview. As the person seeking guidance becomes older, the likeli- 
hood is that the problem is less strictly one of vocational guidance, 
and more one of vocational and personal guidance. Awareness of this 
is a necessity, and in Chapter 11 this view is expounded. 

For the guidance worker, a knowledge of statistics, at least on the 
verbal level, is necessary. Chapter 12 describes those statistical terms 
widely used in counseling on a nonmathematical level. Some of the 
terms discussed are measures of central tendency, measures of varia- 
tion, the coefficient of correlation, and factor analysis. 

Chapter 18 deals with the very important matter of interests. Al- 
though knowledge of a client’s interests is obtained through both the 
interview and psychological tests, the theoretical basis of interests as 
well as their development must be understood. The relationship be- 
tween interests and abilities and the degree of permanence of inter- 
ests are problems of vital concern in counseling; evidence is offered in 
this chapter toward their solution. ` 
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It is impossible to do vocational counseling without knowledge of 


‘occupational information. Chapter 14 outlines and describes the 


necessary occupational information as well as its sources and uses. 

Chapter 15 attempts to demonstrate the relation of occupational 
information to vocational psychology. Vocational psychology inte- 
grates information about jobs with information about the individual. 
When this is done, the matching of men and jobs becomes more pre- 
cise. It takes into account such important aspects as job satisfaction. 
There is also discussion of the job psychograph and the occupational 
ability pattern, as well as job classification systems which include 
psychological characteristics. 

Next to the client, the most important person in counseling is the 
counselor. Chapter 16 attempts to describe the background and train- 
ing qualifications necessary for the counselor, whether he be em- 
ployed in the school system, in a public or private agency, or as an 
individual. The necessity for improving the standards and require- 
ments of the counselor is recognized and articulated. The subject 
matter included in the training of counselors is detailed. 

Evaluation is the topic in Chapter 17. For the progressive develop- 
ment of counseling, evaluation is a necessity. The various methods of 
evaluating counseling are reviewed and themselves critically evalu- 
ated. The results of evaluative studies are summarized. 

Chapter 18 presents the need for counseling in industry. The social 
bases for counseling as well as a review of a few of the companies 
already counseling their workers are presented. 

Chapter 19 deals with vocational selection. In this chapter the 
attempt is made to describe in summary fashion six aids used in em- 
ployment screening from the points of view of both the employer and 
the applicant seeking a job. 
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COUNSELING AND PSYCHOLOGY 


INTRODUCTION 


J HIS COUNTRY'S most precious resource is its citizens. The 
intention of the authors is to help in developing this resource. People 
have problems; counseling is intended as an aid in the solution of 
these problems. Since problems arise at any time in life, counseling 
must be recognized as a continuing process. 

The major objective is to have individuals who are adequately ad- 
justed, efficient, and well balanced. They will then be able to con- 
tribute their maximum share to society. A society consisting of such 
people will be most productive and well balanced. In such a world, 
want would be lacking and peace would reign. Counseling, in other 
words, is intimately related to the adjustment of people, vocational 
as well as personal. 

Counseling is appropriate for persons of all ages. To avoid many 
future problems, one should be especially concerned with the coun- 
seling of youth, the future citizens. Such counseling can best be done 
when it is intimately integrated with the educational system. Coun- 
seling is not an added thrill or luxury; it epitomizes education. When 
used as suggested, it can make its most definite contribution, enabling 
people ultimately to benefit from their education to the utmost. 

The perplexing problems of today and tomorrow can be more 
readily solved if the individuals who are called upon to deal with 
them do not have problems of their own which often prevent their 
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maximum functioning. Counseling is the solution to an individual’s 
problems. 


Point of view 


In this book we are concerned primarily with the vocational aspects 
of counseling. However, we recognize that vocational counseling is 
only part of a more comprehensive concept. The term counseling is 
all-inclusive and is accordingly the most proper term to use. The 
term vocational counseling is used when the vocational aspects of 
counseling are being emphasized, but it is not intended that voca- 
tional counseling be exclusive of the other aspects of counseling, 
which are simultaneously contributing factors to the individual's 
problems. 

Vocational guidance is the process of assisting the individual to 
choose an occupation, prepare for, enter upon, and progress in it. 
This is the definition offered in each issue of Occupations, the Journal 
of the National Vocational Guidance Association. 

Super (8) defines vocational counseling as “the process of helping 
the individual to ascertain, accept, understand and apply the relevant 
facts about himself to the pertinent facts about the occupational 
world, which are ascertained through incidental and planned ex- 
ploratory activities." These two definitions are offered as basic and 
most germane to our subject matter. It is to be noted that the defini- 
tions of vocational guidance and vocational counseling are rather 
similar. This raises the question of the use of the words guidance and 
counseling. At the present time, the word counseling is in favor and 
is fashionable. The word guidance has historical significance but is 
somewhat outmoded. Possibly the reason for this is that formerly 
guidance practices were more directive and advisory, whereas at the 
present time, the practices and techniques require a less active role 
and the word counseling implies this characteristic better than the 
word guidance. To conform with the trend, we have accepted the 
word counseling and, in fact, included it in the title. However, for 


1 Reprinted by permission from Appraising Vocational Fitness, by Donald E. 
Super, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1949. 
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purposes of writing style we shall use the terms counseling and guid- 
ance as synonymous. Whenever the word guidance is used, we are 
not concerned with the directive, advice-giving aspect implied in the 
term, but rather assign to it the more passive, client-centered con- 
notation. 

At times the word vocational precedes the term counseling or guid- 
ance. The question arises as to which to use and what are the precise 
relations between counseling and vocational counseling. The latter is 
a delimiting term which indicates correctly a point of emphasis but 
also may introduce an error. The term vocational counseling can be 
correctly used to indicate the locus of the problem and enable the 
counselor to focus on the area the client most often can understand 
and accept. However, no matter how simple and direct the voca- 
tional problem, there is usually a more complex situation involving 
not only the educational aspects but also the personal problems of 
the client. This tripartite—vocational, educational, and personal—is 
the essence of counseling. Although any one area may be emphasized 
it is unlikely that a solution for an individual can occur when the 
others are neglected. In other words vocational counseling can indi- 
cate an emphasis on the vocational aspects of a client's problem but 
cannot completely solve his problem without duly considering the 
total situation. 

There is one further aspect of terminology that needs clarification. 
Ordinarily the term vocational psychology includes both vocational 
guidance and vocational selection. In vocational guidance, the frame 
of reference is one individual and potentially many jobs. The objec- 
tive is to match the individual with the job or jobs he can do best. In 
vocational selection, the orientation is quite different; here there is 
one job and potentially many individuals. The objective is to match 
the job with the individual or individuals who can be most reason- 
ably expected to perform the job best. The use of the word “best” 
needs a further qualification since the present stage of development 
in measurement makes it absolutely untrue that an individual can 
perform only one job. Conversely, it is absolutely untrue that any 
one job can be performed by just one individual. The likelihood is 
that we will not achieve for a very long time the degree of perfection 
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in measurement and prognosis that will enable us to claim that there 
is one job for one individual. 

In practice, vocational guidance and vocational selection are re- 
garded as two separate entities of vocational psychology. Ordinarily 
guidance assumes importance in the schools and public or private 
agencies, whereas selection assumes importance in the personnel de- 
partments of business organizations. Actually, interviewing, ad- 
ministering psychological tests, and giving information about occu- 
pations apply equally to both vocational guidance and vocational 
selection and can be integrated in the subject matter known as voca- 
tional psychology. The frame of reference in this book emphasizes 
vocational guidance, although all or most of the techniques apply 
equally well to both aspects of the subject matter. 


The influence of psychology 


Psychology studies the behavior of man with the aid of scientific 
methodology. It uses the experimental method—that is, observation 
under controlled conditions—to gather data. It uses other methods as 
well, such as the case history method and observation of develop- 
ment as it takes place. Psychology accepts introspection—or a sub- 
ject’s report that describes mental processes—as a source of data. It 
is interested in obtaining facts which can be readily verified and 
duplicated (1). Vocational psychology draws upon the facts, generali- 
zations, and principles of psychology. It uses the methods prescribed 
in psychology. Vocational psychology is the application and exten- 
sion of psychological facts and principles to the problems concern- 
ing the matching of men and jobs. It is the only system that applies 
scientific procedures in such matching. Its rigid discipline demands 
that conclusions be based upon data rather than wishing and a priori 
reasoning. Because of this, psychologists and psychology are in the 
driver's seat in the field of vocational counseling or guidance. In his 
1950 presidential address to the membership of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, Robert Hoppock (8) stated, “Today it 
is the psychologist who dominates the scene, commands our atten- 
tion, does our research and takes the lead in establishing our profes- 
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sional standards.” He goes on to say, “It does not require fantastic 
reaches of imagination to anticipate what may happen to vocational 
counselors and to other personnel workers if our negligence or our 
delay forces or encourages the psychologist to define our field and to 
write our standards for us.” Hoppock submits that guidance is more 
than psychology. He refers to the fact that psychologists who under- 
take to do vocational guidance often do not have an adequate knowl- 
edge of vocational information and so must refer clients to other 
sources for such information. 

It is to be recognized that schoolteachers and personnel workers 
and others administer guidance. They are not primarily psychologists. 
But it must be insisted, from our point of view, that training in that 
aspect of psychology related to the matching of jobs and men is 
essential. The psychological basis of counseling is so important in 
effective counseling it cannot be overlooked. 

Viteles (10), in reviewing the application of psychology to voca- 
tional guidance, has cogently named three stages. The first stage was 
the wide-spread dissemination of all kinds of psychological tests. The 
second stage, according to Viteles, might be considered the applica- 
tion of the clinical method to the study of the individual seeking ad- 
vice. The clinical method is the synthesis of all available data con- 
cerning the individual to arrive at a comprehensive understanding of 
his potentialities and liabilities. The third stage of the contributions 
by psychologists is essentially one of intensive research designed to 
evaluate and improve psychological procedures in vocational guid- 
ance. In other words, the psychologists have contributed not only in 
psychological testing, but also in the devising of the clinical method 
as well as the intensive research in the evaluation of the procedures 
of vocational guidance. It is obvious, therefore, that psychology is 
the core of vocational guidance. 

Psychology has contributed to vocational guidance in the area of 
tests, interviewing techniques, and occupational information. In these 
areas, psychologists have not only contributed methodology but also 
technique and evaluation. 

Psychology as a science readily admits no secrets. The methods and 
techniques devised and used by psychologists are available to all who 
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will seek them out in the various publications. In fact, this avail- 
ability has been another contribution by psychologists to the field of 
vocational guidance. Such a system aids in preventing those who 
would be mystical from having their spurious claims gain widespread 
adherents. Psychology is an aid in uncloaking those who do not have 
a scientific system because it insists that there are really no secrets in 
science. All one needs is knowledge and experience, which are avail- 
able to all who will study. 

The psychologist very willingly describes the steps involved in 
counseling. He insists that the conclusions be derived from the data 
gathered and further he insists that the data be gathered in as objec- 
tive a manner as possible. The means of gathering data must also be 
described so that the conclusions drawn cannot be attributed solely 
to the person who gathered the data but rather to the instruments 
used. It is therefore necessary to develop sound instruments for 
gathering data. This requirement applies to techniques of interview- 
ing, psychological tests, and transferable knowledge about occupa- 
tions, as well as all the other aspects of vocational guidance to be dis- 
cussed. 

An example of a description by psychologists of the steps involved 
in counseling is afforded by a reference to the procedure outlined by 
Williamson (11). It also refers to the concept—clinical—which psy- 
chologists believe to be very important. 

He has very aptly described six steps involved in clinical counsel- 
ing. 

These steps are analysis, synthesis, diagnosis, prognosis, counseling 
(treatment), and follow-up. Analysis refers to the collection from a 
variety of sources of data which provide for an adequate understand- 
ing of the student. Synthesis refers to the summarizing and organizing 
of the data from analysis in such a manner as to reveal the student's 
assets, liabilities, adjustments, and maladjustments. A case history 
or cumulative record form may be used to summarize the mass of 
data about the student's life, and test scores are summarized on a 
profile or psychograph. Diagnosis refers to the end result of diagnos- 
ing; it is the clinician's conclusions concerning the characteristics and 
causes of the problems exhibited by the student. Prognosis refers 
to the clinician's statement, or prediction, of the future development 
of the student's problem; whether he will readjust or what will be 
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the probable outcome of a choice of a particular course of study. 
Prognosis is a statement of the implications of the diagnosis. Counsel- 
ing refers to the steps taken by the student and by the counselor to 
bring about adjustment and readjustment. The final step in clinical 
work, follow-up, includes what the clinician does to assist the student 
with new problems, with recurrences of the original problems, and 
what is done to determine the effectiveness of counseling. 

In actual clinical practice these steps do not necessarily follow in 
sequence; moreover, the counselor proceeds at a different pace for 
each problem exhibited by the student. He may be counseling a stu- 
dent’s emotional problem at the same time that he is diagnosing a 
vocational problem. In other cases a vocational problem may “clear 
up” through the counseling of an associated emotional problem. Ob- 
viously the clinician uses a flexible procedure rather than adhering 
rigidly to a sequence of procedures. Every student must be dealt 
with in that way which produces the optimum results. The clinician 


has so immersed himself through experience in the techniques of his 
art that he uses them as resources to be utilized in terms of the way 


the case “breaks.”? 
The relation between types of guidance and counseling 


Briefly, there are three major types of counseling: vocational, edu- 
cational, and personal. In reality, it is best to consider these three 
types of counseling as aspects of the same thing. Even though voca- 
tional counseling has the major frame of reference in this book, it is 
impossible to administer vocational guidance without recognizing 
the implications necessary in educational guidance. It is very often 
impossible, as the previous quote by Williamson states, to administer 
vocational counseling without first clearing up the problems of a per- 
sonal variety. Counseling must be recognized as a continuing process. 
At one phase in the individual's development, educational guidance 
is in the forefront; at another it may be vocational guidance, and con- 
tinually interwoven is the necessity of recognizing the third or per- 
sonal type of counseling. Let us chronologically follow a variety of 
typical individual problems and see how impossible it is to separate 
vocational counseling from the others. 


2 From How to Counsel Students by E. G. Williamson. Copyright, 1939. Cour- 
tesy of McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
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The major aspect of counseling until the individual reaches 14 
years of age is educational. During the first eight years of one’s edu- 
cational life, the basis is obtained for either his higher education or 
his eventual life’s work. Those who are entrusted with the responsi- 
bility of teaching this group have much more than teaching to do. 

In this group evidences of the well-adjusted pupil who eventually 
becomes the well-adjusted adult appear (9). The well-adjusted pupil 
is the socialized pupil and early aspects of socialization are the 
product of home and school treatment marked by tolerance, respect, 
and affection. It is in the school that the child and, in many instances, 
the youth acquire both the feeling of personal acceptance which lays 
the groundwork for being well disposed toward other individuals 
and the expanding social outlook which insures adjustment in the 
larger environment outside of the school. The adequate school makes 
provision for social growth, which is fundamental to the maintenance 
of mental health. In this age group it is important not only to teach 
the child but to also observe his behavior while he is learning. Those 
children with anti-social or destructive activities may be objecting to 
the learning process in the only way they know. Children who with- 
draw or who have regressive tendencies may be manifesting overtly 
feelings of insecurity, anxiety, or frustration. These are very often the 
earliest signs that all is not going well with the child. It is for this 
reason that it is no longer fashionable to treat such children as merely 
behavior problems. It is more appropriate to try to understand why 
they are behaving that way. It should not be inferred that any form 
of unacceptable behavior must be directly attributable to the school 
system, but on the other hand, the school system can well relieve 
itself of any possible guilt by determining to what extent the educa- 
tional system is responsible. 

At this point the problem is for the school to attempt to understand 
the child in relation to his I.Q., his reading ability, his arithmetic 
ability, his personality adjustment, and his social relations. It is valu- 
able to obtain at least two or three measures of the child's I.Q. within 
this age period. Ordinarily one would not expect the I.Q. to change, 
but if such variation occurs it should be investigated. It is important 
to compare the child's rate of learning with his I.Q. Children will 
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learn to read more or less rapidly, and if the child’s difficulties in 
reading are not recognized at the earliest possible moment they may 
become a veritable thorn in the side of the child’s educational life 
forever. 

In other words, accompanying the education of a child is the need 
for integrating educational and personal counseling so that voca- 
tional adjustment is a logical outgrowth. One should not be too con- 
cerned with any specialization or even preparation for specific occu- 
pations during this age. At best only superficial exploration of the 
occupational world should be encouraged and this only when the 
child approaches the end of elementary school. For the large num- 
ber in this group the major guidance activity might be regarded as 
testing to determine the intelligence level and to measure the basic 
skills of reading, arithmetic, and language. As the child becomes 
older, tests of personality should be included. This testing should be 
done, not to obtain records, but rather to be able to determine how 
well the child is doing in relation to his abilities. Provision should 
also be made to match the test results with the behavior of the child. 
In the classroom it is desirable to spot those with problems and begin 
counseling at the earliest age that the problem can be detected. The 
varieties of problems may be many, but if they are nipped in the bud, 
the individual has been salvaged for a useful and happy adult life. 

During the next four years the problems more closely approach 
those that might be regarded as vocational. It is in this group that 
we find many in the high schools. Those who have been subjected 
to severe economic pressure or those with limited intelligence have 
dropped by the wayside. In the former group, many are not limited 
intellectually and may eventually be successful. The latter group can 
become useful citizens doing the many tasks required of those with 
limited ability. It is during this age that the educational process be- 
comes differentiated. There are academic, general, commercial, and 
vocational high schools. The students who do well in academic sub- 
jects prepare for college. Others will not go beyond high school and 
will require preparation for commercial or trade jobs. Counseling can 
improve the haphazard selection which often takes place when the 
choice is left to the child or his parents. 
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At this age, the interests of a person are basically mature and so in 
evaluating an individual the dimension of interest should be added 
to the dimensions of intelligence, aptitude, ability, and personality. 

This group is likely to split into what is known as the work group 
and the college group. And so, it is exceedingly important that a 
complete appraisal take place of all individuals in the senior year at 
high school. It is, of course, assumed that previous appraisals have 
been made, but at the time when a person is ready to be graduated 
from high school it is most appropriate to investigate each intensively 
in relation to the dimensions of intelligence, aptitude, ability, per- 
sonality adjustment, and interest. With reference to intelligence, it is 
known that there are many who have sufficient intelligence for suc- 
cessful completion of high school but may not have sufficient intel- 
ligence for successful completion of college. For these people, insist- 
ing upon a “college education might lead to maladjustment. With 
reference to aptitude, abilities, and interest, when these match in the 
individual one can think of the person as potentially able to attend a 
college of engineering, business, liberal arts, or any of the other 
further degrees of specialization. 

In the case of those who because of economic or other reasons do 
not go on to college, it is of the greatest importance that they be given 
the opportunity to have vocational guidance. At this age the indi- 
vidual can easily go in the wrong direction vocationally: Emphasis 
should be placed upon adequate vocational orientation and occupa- 
tional information. The world of work in which a person will ul- 
timately be found ought not to be left to haphazard or chance circum- 
stances, 

To summarize, the problems of guidance or counseling in the age 
group from 14 to 18 is to separate correctly those who are likely to 
be successful in college from those who are not. For those who are 
likely to be successful in college, it is important to try to select that 
type of college which would lead to the greatest success and greatest 
rewards. 

For those who are not likely to be successful in college it is im- 
portant to open to the individual the vast amount of information in 
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relation to the varieties of occupations or jobs in which such a per- 
son may find himself. 

The years between 18 and 22 might best be called “the emerging 
adult.” By this time, most individuals have begun to solve their 
adolescent problems and to resemble the adult. However, in terms of 
responsibility they are not quite adults. Persons in this age group 
often have to cope with personality problems to a large extent re- 
lated to psychosexual matters. Such problems are recognized in coun- 
seling. 

This group forms two sub-groups: the out-of-school group and the 
college group. For the college group, educational guidance prob- 
lems continue. The bright youngster in high school may now find real 
intellectual challenge on the college level; this sometimes erroneously 
leads him to the conclusion that he is not as bright as he used to be. 
Very often, these people have been functioning successfully on the 
academic level because of their high level of mental ability. This is 
no longer enough for many and they must for the first time learn how 
to study. 

The out-of-school group presents equally as serious, if not in many 
respects more serious, problems which deserve counseling. For one, 
many of the people in this group have met with only limited success 
in school and as a result they face the future and the occupational 
world with considerable insecurity. When these people do not have 
correct evaluations of their intelligence, aptitudes, abilities, person- 
ality adjustment, and interests, they very often will be found floating 
in and out of jobs with little satisfaction. 

Whether they enter white-collar jobs or the trades, they most 
usually are found in the beginning jobs, and this adds to their prob- 
lems. Since the early job histories of these people are likely, in many 
cases, to determine their future occupation, considerable attention 
should be given to these jobs. For example, a person might get a job 
as a shipping clerk and although he may not remain such, he is not 
likely to progress too far beyond it; or when job changes occur he 
will often remain in the same industry. At this point, the pattern of 
manufacturing, wholesale business, or retail trade is also likely to 
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emerge as a result of the first, second, or third job. It is therefore 
important that further guidance be made available to these people 
who are out-of-school, especially to help them see new vocational 
directions that might be possible for them. 

In this age group, personal problems emerge. These personal 
problems are often related to choice of occupation or college, and 
if the person does not have the counseling to help him work through 
them, they will tend to continue and become more intense as he 
grows older. 

The type of problem that a person in the young adult group has 
presents considerable challenge to the counselor. In this group is the 
person who has had one or more jobs with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. Added to the previous problems of earlier age groups are the 
new ones. Characteristic of the people in this group is the fact that 
they do have job experiences. Some may have only one year of it, 
but others may have five to eight years or more. Very often experi- 
ence has been accumulated in a number of jobs. As many as four or 
even eight jobs is not unusual for this group of job-experienced 
adults. They are not necessarily drifters, nor people who earned low 
incomes. They may show determination in seeking employment. 
They are not invariably lacking in ability nor always essentially dis- 
turbed emotionally. They present in a most striking form the typical 
vocational guidance problem, that is, fitting a job to the individual’s 
abilities and experiences. For these individuals, a testing program is 
likely to be very unsatisfying in its results. Actually, the ability and 
aptitude tests are not particularly geared to these people and, in any 
event, in the light of the job experiences that they have had, the 
record stands out more clearly. 

Nevertheless, the problem is present, and is expressed by the person 
in his question, “What kind of job shall I seek so that I can really get 
some place?” 

Another major type of vocational problem of the “young adult” 
is the one where the individual is experiencing little success and 
much difficulty on the job. For some, it may be advisable to en- 
courage either retraining or additional training. Many of the G.1.’s 
under the G.I. Bill of Rights benefited materially as a result of the 
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opportunity for additional training. Very often, these people are 
presently capable of benefiting from training but previously did not 
have the motivation necessary for success. 

Then too there are people who do not evaluate their abilities cor- 
rectly and as a result of limited ability are more or less doomed to the 
menial “run of the mill” job. For these people, very little can be done 
except possibly to encourage them to enter the occupational area 
that is likely to lead to security as well as moderate satisfaction. 

In the middle-aged adult group, there are still people who need 
the benefit of counseling. For most of these people, the problem is 
intensified as a result of economic, or more appropriately, socio- 
economic pressures. Among these people are those who have already 
acquired considerable financial responsibilities; an example would 
be the married group with children. These people very often realize 
they are mot in the right job, but as a result of the experience they 
have acquired they are now earning more than they would if they 
had to start all over. They are unable to start all over because of 
responsibilities, and as a result, the guidance these people can receive 
is extremely limited. For these, it is possible to encourage a more 
rounded life by following hobbies that would lead to greater satis- 
faction than possibly the job alone can afford. 

Among this group we find the misplaced owner of a retail store, 
the misplaced professional man, and many others. In part, it is neces- 
sary to recognize the personality problems accompanying the lack 
of vocational adjustment and to counsel along personal lines. In this 
group there are very few who are courageous enough or are free 
enough to start over. Rather it is necessary to try to build a more 
firm foundation with what they have been doing for so many years 
of their adult life. 

One of the major problems that must be faced in counseling this 
group is the fact that often, consciously or unconsciously, they are 
aware of their limitations and decide that since they have not handled 
the problem correctly, they will make every effort to see that the 
same thing does not happen to their children. It is at this point that 
the problem becomes serious, since they are very likely to play a 
major role in now spoiling a second person’s life. It is desirable to 
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help these people gain insight to the point where it is possible to 
demonstrate that the decisions they are making concerning their 
children may not be the most appropriate. 

Very often, these people reach the counselor indirectly. They are 
likely to refer the child for counseling, not even aware that they can 
benefit as much as their children. 

Within recent years, a new area in guidance has begun to emerge. 
As this country gets older, it faces for the first time a considerable 
population sixty or more years of age. 

Depending upon the success that these people have achieved 
prior to that age, they may have more or less difficulties. Of course, 
with the pressure of industry and the relatively recent emphasis on 
pension plans, from the point of view of a younger person the prob- 
lem is solved by merely retiring these people. Actually, the older 
person very often cannot face retirement with such calm. At the time 
at which retirement is offered or insisted upon, the individual hur- 
riedly runs through his life in retrospect and sees that he has not ac- 
complished all that he has set out to do. 

It is for this reason that one finds such people, when faced with 
retirement, planning a burst of activity which, of course, will not 
materialize, since the previous period did not produce such activity. 

For some of these people, the economic pressure is great because 
there may not be a nest egg or retirement plan or an annuity. These 
people cannot afford to retire, and the question as to the type of job 
such a person can obtain is a difficult one. Actually, the solution is 
not readily available. It is entirely likely that many of these people 
can successfully perform more sedentary jobs; or they may find part- 
time work, or be able to put former hobbies on an income basis. 

The solutions reached in counseling the older person probably lie 

-in having him engage in that work which he is still capable of per- 
forming with success. 

Community houses for the aged are beginning to appear, and it is 
very likely that within the reasonable future they will be as numerous 
as nursery schools. Actually, this presents another and likely solution 
for such people. 

At the community house, they will be able to mix socially with 
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people of similar age and the program of arts and crafts can be made 
very meaningful in relation to the person becoming or continuing 
to be creative and productive. It is ridiculous to assume that the 
aged are senile; some may be, but the normal aged person, although 
he may be less strong and slower physically, retains his mental abili- 
ties without any appreciable loss. Such a person is likely to obtain 
gratifications through social relations with people of his age group, 
and also through the family. 


The relation between counseling and therapy 


Since counseling aids an individual to solve his problems it is neces- 
sary to ask whether counseling is similar to therapy. If therapy is to 
be considered a process fostering an individual's growth, so that he 
can now handle problems that he formerly could not, then counseling 
might be considered as synonymous with therapy. Rogers (6) states: 
“While there may be some reason for this distinction, it is also plain 
that the most intensive and successful counseling is indistinguishable 
from intensive and successful counseling psychotherapy. Conse- 
quently, both terms will be employed as they are in common use by 
workers in the field."* Rogers will be referred to especially in rela- 
tion to interviewing technique. At this time it might be mentioned 
that he has evolved the type of interviewing technique known as non- 
directive. The inroads that this technique has made not only in the 
field of counseling and therapy but also in the field of vocational 
guidance have been great. 

The view expounded is that counseling is therapy. In many in- 
stances it is exceedingly difficult to separate the counseling aspect 
from the therapeutic aspect. It is precisely because of this belief that 
we recommend that psychological training be given prior to the ad- 
ministration of vocational guidance. It must be remembered that 
when an individual has a problem, be it vocational or any other type, 
it is important that he be helped to solve it. The best way to help him 


3 From Counseling and Psychotherapy by Carl R. Rogers, copyright 1942 b; 
Carl R. Rogers. Reprinted ibe permission of and arrangement Vah Hough 
Mifflin Company, the authorized publishers. 
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is to enable him to see the problem and the varieties of solutions, 
and then to allow him to experience that growth which is necessary 
for the correct and successful solution of the problem. Therefore, 
guidance when correctly handled is similar to or identical with 
therapy. 

Guidance or counseling can, therefore, not only be considered as 
having therapeutic value, but actually be therapy. The typical voca- 
tional guidance agency dares only to whisper the word therapy at the 
present time. This is nonsense. If the agency has adequately trained 
individuals in counseling, then it must boldly recognize that it does 
the very important job of therapy which may in this instance be 
primarily related to vocational problems, but as pointed out, is also 
related to emotional as well as educational problems. Shellow (7) 
considers vocational planning as a process of growth. The goal of 
vocational guidance, according to Shellow, should not be to give a 
specific answer to a groping client. As she states, 

Our goal is rather to train the individual in self-evaluation and in 
realistically relating himself to the economic world. Vocational guid- 
ance is a learning process. The client learns to approach his problems 
through the understanding of himself. It is a process of integration 
and drawing together of the several aspects of the personality into a 
related pattern directed to a goal in line with this pattern.* 

Shellow courageously states that vocational guidance has always had 
a therapeutic value. “When a person comes bewildered and confused 
and through the use of tests and counseling is directed toward an 
occupation which seems to remove the confusion and give him a 
feeling of security, is this not therapy?"* asks Shellow. According to 
her, the question is no longer “Should we do therapy?” but “How far 
should we go?” In an increasing number of cases, vocational guidance 
is the only acceptable straw at which a disturbed client can grasp. 
As Shellow astutely points out, 


Many will accept the services of a stigma-free agency for vocational 

guidance who would never get to a social agency or a mental hygiene 
4“The Increasing Use of Clinical Psychology in Vocational Guid: wale} 

Sadie M. Shellow. Occupations, the Vocuiional Cokdasee Journal, Published y 


National Vocational Guidance Association, Incorporated, 28:304(1950). 
5 Loc. cit. 
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clinic. Sometimes it is necessary for the counselor to lend a receptive 
ear to the problem uppermost in the client’s mind until he finds re- 
lease and recognizes that his basic need is not for vocational guidance 
but for emotional adjustment. The vocational guidance agency serves 
as a bridge to bring the disturbed client into contact with agencies 
whose function is intensive therapy. 
We are in complete agreement with Shellow's point of view. It is not 
recommended that vocational guidance agencies handle involved 
and seriously maladjusted personality problems. However, it is recog- 
nized that a person with a vocational problem is likely to be confused 
not only in the realm of the occupational world but also within him- 
self and therefore both kinds of problems must be appreciated and 
clearly attacked. In this context, counseling must be accepted as 
synonymous with therapy. 


History of vocational guidance 


Brewer (2), in an exacting historical survey of the movement known 
as vocational guidance, reaches the conclusion that Frank Parsons 
deserves the designation of founder of organized vocational guid- 
ance. From this survey, Brewer reaches the following conclusions 
concerning the importance of the contributions of Frank Parsons: 


1. Vocational guidance grew out of voluntary educational, civic and 
social work; it did not originate in any of the fields of business, in- 
dustry, psychology, placement, personnel work, scientific man- 
agement, division of labor, public education, vocational education, 
government, employer associations, labor unions, or religious or 
parental effort. 

2. Parsons paved the way for undertaking the work in schools, both 
by the methods he used and by the direct statement that schools 
and colleges should undertake the work. 

8. He began the training of counselors, planning group meetings for 
that purpose. 

4. He used all the scientific tools available to him; there is evidence 
that he would have used various kinds of standardized tests if 
these had then been available. He used rating sheets, interview 
techniques, and specific assignments. His book has hints of the 
tryout plan, versatility, and follow-up. 


$ Loc. cit. 
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5. He refrained from the use of phrenology and other false methods, 

in spite of their popularity during his entire lifetime. 

6. He analyzed the problem of vocational guidance far enough to 
furnish what later writers called “six Steps in the vocational prog- 
ress of an individual.” 

1. laying a broad foundation of useful experiences 
2. studying occupational opportunities 

8. choosing an Occupation 

4. preparing for the occupation 

5. entering upon work 

6. securing promotions and making readjustments 

- He organized the work of the Vocation Bureau of Boston for the 
collection of information, group study of such information, study 
of the individual, counseling, etc., in a way which laid the ground- 
work for successful operation of such effort in schools, colleges, 
and other agencies, 

. He nip the importance of his work and secured appro- 
priate publicity for it. He secured financial support for the bureau 

and the endorsement and Supervision of educators, employers, 

and other public men and women, 

He enlisted friends and associates in Such a manner as to lead to 

the continuance and expansion of the movement. For their help he 

prepared much written material, including the manuscript for 

Choosing a Vocation." 


-l 


go 
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Parsons recognized that in the wise choice of a vocation there are 
three broad factors: (1) a clear understanding of yourself, your apti- 
tudes, abilities, interests, ambitions, resources, limitations and their 
causes; (2) a knowledge of the requirements and conditions of suc- 
cess, advantages and disadvantages, compensations, opportunities 
and prospects in different lines o£ work; (3) true reasoning on the 
relations of these two groups of facts. These three factors were stated 
in his book, Choosing a Vocation (5), published in 1909, It must be re- 
membered that in that period psychology, especially as it is known 
today, was almost nonexistent. In fact, psychological testing, knowl- 
edge of personality, and the area of mental hygiene were not avail- 
able. It is a tribute to the insight of Parsons that at that stage he was 
able to recognize the importance of matching the individual with 
job information, 


~ 7 Reprinted by permission from History of Vocational Guidance, by J. M. 
Brewer, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1949, 
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Parsons served as the first director of the first bureau dedicated to 
vocational guidance. In May of the year the Boston Bureau was 
founded, he issued his first, and as it turned out to be, his only report. 
This report is valuable not only because in it for the first time the 
term vocational guidance was used, but also because Parsons ad- 
vocated that this work become a part of the public school system in 
every community. From the time of this report until his death, Par- 
sons was most occupied with the gathering of material for his book, 
Choosing a Vocation. This book was published posthumously and 
to a large extent must have been written by Ralph Albertson, a co- 
worker of Parsons in the Boston Bureau. , 

Hoppock (8) correctly characterizes the early workers in the field 
of vocational guidance as social workers interested in the problems 
of child labor and in the transition of youth from school to work. 
Their efforts were rewarded when they helped to force the school 
administrators to recognize that these problems were not only im- 
portant but related to their work. 

In the 1920's and 30's guidance had been so well received in the 
schools that it was actually dominated by the school administrators. 
The third phase occurs, according to Hoppock, in the late 1980's 
when the focus was on the problems of unemployment, of placement, 
of technological change, of occupational trends and occupational 
mobility. 

Of considerable influence in the growth of vocational guidance 
were certain governmental agencies organized as a result of the 
economic depression of the 1980's. Each of these agencies was pri- 
marily concerned with improving the conditions that resulted from 
widespread unemployment and each in its own way fostered voca- 
tional guidance activity. The Works Progress Administration pub- 
lished many volumes of occupational information (4). The two 
agencies devoted to unemployed youth, The National Youth Admin- 
istration and The Civilian Conservation Corps, made use of voca- 
tional guidance not merely to help place young people in the most 
appropriate work but also to counsel them in the general sense of 
the term. 

In the development of any profession, membership organizations 
play an important role. In guidance there have been at least four 
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important bodies contributing heavily to advancement in the field. 

The National Vocational Guidance Association has played the 
most important role. This organization can trace its origin to the 
period of approximately the time that Parsons was doing his work 
and has shown a steady and continued growth. It has various divi- 
sions and also various local branches. Its committees constantly study 
the entire field of guidance and issue reports that affect both progress 
and standards. Its official publication is Occupations, the most widely 
known magazine devoted to vocational guidance. 

The American Vocational Association, through its professional 
activities, has also promoted vocational guidance and its work was 
very important in relation to the passing of the George-Barden Act 
of 1946, under which federal aid became available to the states for 
the purposes of vocational guidance. The National Education Asso- 
ciation has also been interested in vocational guidance. The fourth 
organization is the American Psychological Association. It has a divi- 
sion which is interested in guidance work and has been instrumental 
in raising the professional standards of counseling. The status of 
clinical psychologists as well as consulting psychologists is being de- 
fined, clarified, and raised as a result of the efforts of this professional 
organization. 

The outstanding publication of a professional nature in the field of 
vocational guidance is the magazine known as Occupations, a voca- 
tional guidance journal. It had its origin in a four-page pamphlet 
issued in April 1915 by Dr. W. C. Ryan, the first secretary of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association. About 20 issues of this bul- 
letin appeared between April 1915 and March 1918. At that time it 
was expanded to an eight-page pamphlet. The first issue of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association bulletin, a 12-page document, 
appeared in 1921. It had a foreword, a report of the meeting of the 
Association at Atlantic City, plans for the year, and abstracts of four 
papers delivered. In December 1922 this publication was taken over 
by the Bureau of Vocational Guidance of the Graduate School of 
Education at Harvard University. This is the bureau that succeeded 
the older Vocational Bureau established by Parsons. It was moved to 
Harvard in 1917 with R. W. Kelly as director. In 1919 Brewer suc- 
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ceeded Kelly; in 1928 F. J. Allen became the editor; and in 1924 the 
magazine was named the Vocational Guidance Magazine. In 1938 
the National Occupational Conference became the joint publisher of 
this periodical with the National Vocational Guidance Association, 
and the title became Occupations. At the expiration of the National 
Occupational Conference, the Association again became the sole pub- 
lisher. In 1944, the magazine finally became known as Occupations, 
the Vocational Guidance Journal, with Harry Dexter Kitson as the 
editor. It publishes articles on all aspects of vocational guidance. 

Another agency important in the development of vocational guid- 
ance was the National Occupational Conference, which was organ- 
ized in 1933. This agency was supported by funds from the Carnegie 
Foundation. In the six years of its existence, more than half a million 
dollars was spent by the Conference. It had a great influence not only 
because it made possible the publication of books which were very 
valuable to the development of guidance but also because it was 
able to give much financial and scholarly support to the magazine 
Occupations. It allowed for a considerable expansion of this publi- 
cation. The third major contribution of the National Occupational 
Conference was its promotion of vocational guidance in the school 
system by its organized tours and conferences. It was able to in- 
fluence the administrators of education of the importance of voca- 
tional guidance. The Conference before winding up its affairs as- 
sisted greatly in the work of the United States Office of Education. 
This office became the federal nucleus in a system of assisting state 
education departments. 

In World War I and in World War II the importance of vocational 
guidance as a contributor to the efficiency of the nation's economy 
as well as to the winning of the war was recognized. In fact, during 
World War II the necessity of vocational guidance was demonstrated. 
I£ one were to consider the armed forces as a huge industrial organi- 
zation in the process of unprecedented expansion, and one in which 
it was necessary to place people, many of whom did not have training, 
it can be seen how important vocational guidance actually is. Since 
so many millions of people had to be placed in jobs that were in 
accord with their abilities, previous experiences, and so on; and since 
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in many cases this meant not making use of their civilian experience, 
it can be readily recognized that the need for testing, interviewing, 
job analyses, and the extension of occupational information was not 
only useful in the direct services of the armed forces but necessary. 
This was also true for industry. They had quite suddenly to hire and 
train many workers to meet the war effort. 

With the end of the war, guidance again assumed great importance 
in the shifting of people back to their civilian occupations and in 
designating civilian occupations for those who went directly into the 
armed forces from schools, The decade beginning with 1950 is charac- 
terized by a changing employment market, emphasis on more special- 
ized and still higher forms of learning, and rewards for the person 
trained in specialties. All of this requires the still further recognition 
of yocational counseling. 


Preview of the book 


Chapter 2 is titled “Pseudo-Scientific Guidance.” It attempts to 
describe such pseudo-scientific systems as physiognomy, phrenology, 
astrology, and palmistry, and to show the confused cause and effect 
relationships upon which these quackeries are based. 

Systems of guidance not based upon psychology can do untold 
harm to the many people who have problems. There are many who 
foolishly seek the advice of charlatans. The charlatans either tell 
people what they want to hear or allow them to make their own 
specific interpretations of glittering generalities. To indicate clearly 
what vocational guidance is not, this chapter describes the fakery 
existing in our times. 

Chapter 8 describes the types of counseling centers. In order for 
the student to obtain a panoramic view of vocational guidance, a sur- 
vey of a variety of agencies in both the school and the community 
is presented. A complete description of the procedure of counseling 
at the Vocational Advisory Service is also presented to provide a pic- 
ture of the steps involved in counseling, as well as to describe what 
happens to a client from the time he presents himself to a guidance 
agency until the case is designated as closed. 
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Chapters 4 and 5 are devoted to the interview, the most important 
aspect of counseling. Chapter 4 describes and evaluates three major 
categories of interviewing techniques. Based upon an evaluation of 
authoritarian interviewing and non-directive interviewing, it pro- 
motes the type of interviewing described as non-authoritarian. Chap- 
ter 5 is intended as a training manual in which general principles for 
conducting an interview as well as the areas to be covered in the in- 
terview are specifically described. 

Chapters 6 and 7 describe the general and theoretical bases for 
psychological testing. Chapter 6 is concerned primarily with the de- 
scription of those principles and problems of psychological tests that 
are basic and fundamental to the understanding of the theoretical 
structure on which all psychological tests should be constructed. 
Chapter 7 describes in general the major areas of psychological test- 
ing—intelligence tests, aptitude tests, achievement tests, interest tests, 
and personality tests. 

Chapters 8 and 9 are a continuation of the presentation of psycho- 
logical tests except that rather than a general description, a review 
of the specific tests most widely used in counseling is presented. This 
review includes not only a description of these tests but also a critical 
evaluation of the tests for guidance purposes. It happens that many 
of the widely used tests are not as good as their popular usage would 
imply. Pointing this out indicates the need to evaluate tests critically 
prior to their use in vocational batteries. 

In Chapter 10 is a discussion of the clinical approach in its two 
aspects, The first is the idea of the individual as a unified whole to 
whom an organismic, dynamic approach must be made. This idea is 
the antithesis of the rather sterile concept of the analysis of an in- 
dividual into small units based upon insignificant single test scores. 
The second is those psychological tests that are essentially clinical in 
nature but can have meaningful usage in vocational counseling. 
Special reference is made to the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Test 
and the Rorschach Inkblot Test for personality diagnosis. As a mat- 
ter of fact, many tests not originally clinical in nature do allow for 
successful application of the clinical approach, Counseling will be 
more effective when the concept “clinical approach” has shed its 
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mystical aura and is more widely used. The authors have attempted 
to reduce this concept to the everyday meaning that can be under- 
stood and applied by professional workers in guidance. 

Chapter 11 is “Integrating Tests and Interviews.” Too often books 
adequately describe interviewing techniques as well as psychological 
tests without integrating the two as is necessary in the counseling of 
any individual. The client can benefit from the interviews and the 
psychological tests only when the psychological tests are made mean- 
ingful to him. This, of course, must be done during the interview. 
Probably the most important skill of the counselor is his ability to 
integrate psychological tests in the interview. This chapter attempts 
to enable the counselor to achieve this all-important integration. 

Chapter 12 consists of subject matter which is often the bane of the 
counselor's existence. As counseling becomes more objective it needs 
objective study. This means at least familiarity with statistical con- 
cepts. This chapter describes the statistical terms most widely used 
in counseling on a verbal non-mathematical level. It may not be 
necessary for a counselor to know how to make certain statistical 
computations, but it is necessary for him to understand the concepts. 
For the reader who has not had a course or courses in statistics, this 
chapter might offer more benefit if it is read before the chapters on 
psychological tests. 

Chapter 18 deals with the vital area of interests. Although knowl- 
edge of a client's interests is attained through both the interview and 
psychological tests, the theoretical basis of interests as well as their 
development must be understood by the person who is to be a suc- 
cessful counselor. The relationship between interests and abilities as 
well as the degree of permanence of interests are some of the prob- 
lems that must be dealt with in order to evaluate correctly the im- 
portance of a client’s interests. 

Chapters 14 and 15 are concerned with the sources and uses of 
occupational information as well as the contributions of psychologists 
to this area. For counseling to be successful, the world of occupa- 
tional information must be made known to the client. A counselor, 
regardless of his skill in interviewing or test administration, will not 
be able to offer the client what he needs unless he has a large store 
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of knowledge of occupations. While the area of occupational informa- 
tion has not been objectively developed to the extent that other areas 
in vocational guidance haye, it is making rapid progress. 

Chapter 16, entitled "The Counselor,” attempts to describe the 
background of training qualifications necessary for the person who 
does the work of counseling whether he be employed in the school 
system, in a public or private agency, or as an individual doing coun- 
seling work, The necessity for improving the standards and require- 
ments of the counselor is recognized and articulated. The subject 
matter to be studied is also included. The day is fast passing when 
anyone will be able merely to assume the title of counselor. 

For the development of counseling, evaluation is a necessity. The 
various methods of evaluating counseling as a total process are re- 
viewed and in turn critically evaluated so that the adequate tech- 
niques can be differentiated from the less adequate ones. Evaluation 
is the topic in Chapter 17. 

Although this book is oriented along vocational guidance lines, it 
has been stated that all the techniques have application in vocational 
selection, the other aspect of vocational psychology. Not only within 
the profession but also within industry the need for counseling 
workers is becoming recognized. 

The social bases for counseling in industry as well as a review of 
a few of the companies already counseling their workers is presented 
in Chapter 18, “Employee Counseling.” 

Chapter 19 is on vocational selection. This chapter attempts in 
summary fashion to describe the tools used in employment screening, 
not only from the point of view of the employer, but also from the 
point of view of the applicant seeking a job. 

This brief thumb-nail description of the chapters to follow has 
been included so that the reader may, at the outset, have an under- 
standing of the subject matter covered and the points of view ex- 
pressed. 
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Mss A PERSON has a problem, of course he would like to 
solve it correctly. However, too often he cannot do so. He may not be 
able to think clearly. He may not have the ability to obtain the correct 
solution. He may not have sufficient information or even know where 
s the solution may not be easily obtained 


to obtain it. In many case 
onses rather 


and can occur only as a result of a chain of correct resp 
than a single one. Eventually he becomes so involved and harassed 
that he does not know what to do. At this point he may realize that 
he needs help but may not want to reveal his need to a qualified per- 
son or agency; or he may not know how to determine who is qualified. 
Rather than reveal his problem he may even prefer to be surrepti- 
tious. 

Such a person is easy prey for quacks and charlatans. They often 
advertise widely and glowingly in newspapers, pulp magazines, and 
telephone directories. They have convenient “offices” in restaurants, 
fairs, resorts, or centrally located office buildings in the cities. Such 
charlatans speak in superlatives about their mysterious powers and 
abilities. No problem is too difficult for them to solve. They exercise 
no caution or hesitancy. They call themselves by various names and 
grant themselves odd and worthless degrees. Such a person’s problem 
cannot be solved or even lessened by these charlatans, yet he often 


seeks their advice and too often is left more damaged than unharmed. 


His problem may be far from simple. Most of the problems concern- 
in which 


ing him do not resemble the simple problems of arithmetic, 
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there is only one correct answer attained briefly and with assurance. 
For example, John does not know whether to continue his last year of 
high school, enlist in the Navy, or take the job that his uncle has of- 
fered him as a plumber’s helper. Here is what seems to be a simple 
problem in vocational guidance, but it is no simple problem for John. 
John is not the only person involved since his parents as well as other 
adults enter the picture, and very often they confuse more than help. 
John’s parents advise him to stay in school, the recruiting officer ad- 
vises enlistment, and the uncle definitely knows that his job offer is 
best. 

At this point one of the following characters may enter: the physi- 
ognomist, the phrenologist, the palmist, the astrologist, the grapholo- 
gist and the just plain faker. Many of these alleged experts are noth- 
ing more than confidence men who ply their trade on gullible and 
harassed people. If John were to seek the services of such a person, he 
most assuredly would not obtain the best answer to his problem. 
Nevertheless, since John and his parents do not know how to solve the 
problem by themselves, they will be glad to seek the recommenda- 
tion of someone who claims omniscience, It will be the task of this 
chapter to shed some light on this sort of person. 

The quacks in vocational psychology are many. Roback (16) esti- 
mates that there are approximately 15,000 psychological quacks at the 
present time. He estimates that they spend $12,000,000 per year for 
advertising. Since it is not known what part this $12,000,000 is of the 
total take, one cannot say definitely how much money people waste 
on such services. It must be enormous. For example, if advertising ex- 
penditures average 10 per cent of income then the total sum spent 
by people who go to quacks for advice is more than one hundred 
million dollars a year, 

By now the reader is probably saying, "There ought to be a law 
against this." Be assured that the legal aspects are complicated. Very 
few cases are prosecuted. These quacks thrive because few states 
have laws to prevent their existence, A rare instance of indictment is 
reported by Brotemarkle (2): 


Last Spring it fell to my lot to be summoned as a witness of fact 
and also to be qualified as an expert in what I deem to be the first 
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case involving the direct problem of psychological service. During 
the January 1989 term the Grand Jury presented to the District Court 
of the United States for the District of Columbia an indictment 
against an individual, charging that that individual “stated and 
represented herself to be an international authority and lecturer on 
nutrition and psychology and a mental healer,” and that the individual 
“unlawfully, knowingly, designedly and with intent to defraud, 
feloniously did pretend and represent . . e 

The facts developing out of this indictment led to the conviction 
and sentencing of this most charming individual . . . one readily recog- 
nized to be among the cleverest of the entire group. She has appealed 
the case and therefore I think it best for me to delay any detailed 
discussion of the same. Nor need I present to you any of her advertis- 
ing which on the whole is duplicated by hundreds of others. It might 
seem amusing to you, were it not pathetic. To read from her “Master 
University Course in Personality Building and Character Develop- 
ment for the Individual” would be even more amusing, yet even 
more pathetic.* 


Even if the laws were perfect in this instance, it must be remem- 
bered that it is not only the quack who is involved. There are always 
the people who seek out these charlatars and are willing to pay for 
their “service.” The person who visits the quack is usually confused 
and gullible. It is no wonder that advantage is taken of him. Most of 
these people do not know the difference between what psychology 
is and what charlatans claim it to be. They know nothing of the ex- 
perimental method through which facts about behavior are estab- 
lished. They are naive and often confused in determining cause and 
effect relationships. A statement about behavior not derived from con- 
clusions based upon experimentation may often result in confusion 
between cause and effect. For example, the statement that red 
heads have tempers can lead to a confusion between cause and effect. 
Knowledge resulting from experimentation reveals that hair coloring 
is not the cause of tempers. Therefore, red hair does not cause temper. 

It must be recognized that a person's anxiety to solve his perplex- 
ing problem makes him willing to receive a ready-made “solution” 
and so encourages and invites the pseudo-solutions of the charla- 


1 Reprinted from the Journal of A plied Psychology, 24:17( 1940), by per- 
mission of the American Psychological Association, publishers. 
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tan. Brotemarkle in an address as chairman of the clinical section of 
the American Association for Applied Psychology aptly remarked: 


The specific challenge of quackery to Consulting Psychological 
Service is probably greater than to any other specific service today 
save the diversified fields of religious cult practice in which may be 
found the origins of the quack and to which he even now seems pre- 
pared to take final flight. The dissemination of knowledge funda- 
mental to most other professions rendering service to human kind is 
sufficient to have driven the charlatan to seek other activities especi- 
ally for cover and defense, Psychological practice is today his greatest 
Opportunity, No field has ever offered the quack richer opportunities. 
The potency of the human mind has ever been a fertile field for his 
endeavors; now enriched by the amassed experience and culture of 
the past the charlatan readily employs this so-called “omnipotence” 
of the human mind as the basis of his predatory activity.? 


Munn (11) defines psychology as the science of experience and be- 
havior. Ruch (17) conveys the meaning of psychology by referring to 
such objectives as the description, prediction, and control of behavior. 
Psychology as a science collects facts about behavior systematically, 
organizes them into coherent bodies of information, and finds their 
relationships and their explanations. Vocational psychology is a 
branch of psychology related to the aspect of experience and be- 
havior that involves people and occupations. Its task is to collect facts 
involving the relation between occupations and people, systemati- 
cally organize them into a body of knowledge, and ultimately contrib- 
ute to vocational planning. The pseudo-systems do not do this. Re- 
gardless of their grandiose claims, they never allow such claims to be 


they started out with. 

An experiment is simply an observation under controlled condi- 
tions. In the case of John, it is not possible to cut him into three parts 
and have each part follow one of the three vocational plans men- 


* Reprinted from ibid., page 12, by permission of the American Psychological 
Association, publishers. 
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tioned. However, it is possible to collect facts and organize them as 
is done in vocational psychology, and with his cooperation, arrive 
at the best possible vocational step. Facts must be gathered and or- 
ganized about such elements as age, family background, educational 
history, intelligence, aptitudes, abilities, and interests. Prediction 
must be based solely upon these data. Furthermore, it is possible to 
observe John and many others like him and to make a generalization. 
Although vocational psychology does not lend itself to the “ideal” type 
of experimentation afforded the physical sciences, in which all factors 
are eliminated, neutralized, or held constant except the single ex- 
perimental factor, it nevertheless allows with suitable modifications 
findings based upon data collected. Such a modification allows for the 
advisability of using the clinical method in vocational psychology. 
The confusion between cause and effect is generally prevented. 

As each of the “systems” is discussed, it is hoped that the major dif- 
ferences between vocational psychology and the pseudo-science of 
the “lunatic fringe” will become clear. 


Physiognomy 


Physiognomy is the supposed art of discovering traits of character, 
personality, and so on from the outward appearance, especially the 
face. All physiognomists take advantage of the fact that too often 
people are uncritical and will accept the incorrect conclusion of 
reasoning by analogy, which often leads to confusion between cause 
and effect. Many people either like or dislike a face and accordingly 
judge behavioral accompaniments which do not have anything to do 
with the face. 

According to physiognomists, the face can be divided into many 
minute areas, each related to mental traits and ultimately to voca- 
tional success. Physiognomists claim that by studying people's faces 
they have been able—with never a failure—to guide these people cor- 
rectly in choosing their vocations. There is ordinarily no evidence 
offered to support these assertions; there are no experimental con- 
trols, And without such scientific support, the cause and effect rela- 
tionship that physiognomists claim exists cannot be accepted. 
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Phrenology 


Phrenology is the system which claims that the brain is divided into 
small parts, each section controlling an independent faculty or power; 
any overdevelopment of a faculty causes a bump on the head. There- 
fore, an analysis of the bumps tells all. In a very remote way, phrenol- 


From Floyd L. Ruch, Psychology and Life, 
8rd ed., published by Scott, Forsman and Co. 


ogy might be considered as being related to the mind-body problem 

or, as stated in a more modern way, the problem of localization of 

cerebral function. Gall, who is considered historically important in 

phrenology, developed his system primarily by observing friends 
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and acquaintances. He assumed that when a friend had a bump and 
also a certain trait that these two went together, not only for the 
friend but for everyone else. 

The specific brain location alleged by phrenologists to be related 
to amativeness has been determined by experiment to maintain equi- 
librium. Destructiveness, according to phrenologists, is located in the 
area that physiologists know determines auditory sensations. 

Phrenology has been disproved by experimentation, but it is nec- 
essary to mention the obvious fallacy of reasoning by analogy and 
drawing conclusions on limited samples. Also fallacious is the peculiar 
notion that the soft tissue of the cerebrum can make dents in the bone 
tissue of the cranium. 

Most phrenologists are found at amusement parks and state fairs. 
The figure on page 82 is their trademark. 

Examining phrenology with the criteria of experimental method- 
ology, one readily sees that there is no basis for any serious considera- 
tion. 


Astrology 


Astrologers claim to be able to tell all about your past, present, and 
future by ascertaining the position of heavenly bodies particularly in 
relation to your date of birth. The continued appearance of columns 
on astrology in some of our most accepted and respected newspapers 
indicates man’s willingness to accept this nonsense. The confusion be- 
tween cause and effect is obvious. The particular date a person is born 
is not related to the position of heavenly bodies; anyone with a knowl- 
edge of biology knows this to be true. 

Parr (15) reports an interesting study on the effectiveness of horo- 
scope readings. Sixteen astrologers advertising in pulp magazines 
were requested to send him horoscopes. In all, sixty personality traits 
were assigned to him. Only five were in any way objectionable, il- 
lustrating the principle used by most of these charlatans of favoring 
“molasses over vinegar.” Tabulation of the days which the horoscopes 
referred to indicated that all but three of the three hundred sixty-five 
were designated as either lucky or unlucky days and each of the days 
in the year were termed lucky by most of the astrologers and unlucky 
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by the others. In six cases supplemental horoscopes were sent (of 
course for an additional fee). In each of these six cases, three ques- 
tions were asked: (1) “In what line of work have I the best chance to 


TABLE 1 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON OCCUPATIONS 
BY SIX INDEPENDENT ASTROLOGERS* 


Question 1 Question 2 Question 3 
In what line of work How long will I When will I receive 
Astrol- have I the best be in my present @ raise in pay? 
ogers chance to succeed? position? 
A It would not be to your Present work offers No immediate 
advantage to make a you a chance for prospect. 


decided change in your ^ advancement. 
line of work. 


B You will get into a You will make a A change in 
different type of work change in the fall position will 
within the next year, of this year. take you to a 

larger place. 

C Iseeno change in Present position Before end of 
your present position. will last another present year, 


year and you will 

get a promotion from 
same company. I see 
no change in view. 


D You should do well in No immediate You will get 
Scientific work, change. one this summer. 
E Your traits point toward You will change Because of depression 
a business career, when conditions a raise will be 
improve. postponed. 


F In whatever you attempt It would not pay you More pay 
to do. to change. Sit tight. right away. 


* Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Journal, published by National Vocational Guidance 
Association, Incorporated, 16:238 (1938). 


succeed?” (2) “How long will I be in my present position?" (3) “When 


will I receive a raise in pay?"* The person asking these questions of 


Table 1 indicates the answers he received to each of these questions. 


3 Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Journal, published by National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, Incorporated, 16:238(1938). 
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Palmistry 


According to a palmist the creases, lines, folds, and tufts of the 
hand are related to vocational as well as other forms of advice. A book 
(not on our suggested reading list) by W. B. Benham, entitled How 
to Choose Vocations from the Hands, describes the work of the palm- 
ists. An abstract from a typical palmist is quoted as follows: 

The hand of a good judge is very long to give him patience and 
has a dominant first finger for rule, and he always has a remarkable 
line of head. . . . The peculiarity of the hands of a physician is a 
certain elasticity of palm, soft yet very firm, wide with long fingers, a 
turned thumb, high Luna and Mercury mounts; the line of head 
ought to be sloping, and the third finger dominant.* 


Again it is not advisable to select vocations on such a basis; no experi- 
mental evidence is offered, and the relationship between cause and 


effect is not at all clear. 


Graphology 


Both quacks and scientists are found as exponents of graphology. 
The quacks indulge in generality and unsubstantiated claims. The 
scientists are more cautious. When one views handwriting as an ex- 
pression of the individual and therefore a revealer of personality, then 
we are in the realm of possibility. Murphy (12) states that much of the 
theory offered by contemporary graphology makes sense and is very 
reasonable. But he is concerned about the problem of validation 
which he thinks needs more clear-cut definition and solution. 

There are a number of psychologists who are seriously investigating 
through experimental and clinical techniques many possible hypothe- 
ses and theories. Until such time as the evidence is conclusive, it 
will be necessary to maintain an open mind. 

As an example of a favorable statement by a psychologist the fol- 
lowing private communication by Gertrude Aull is offered: 


4 From Katherine St. Hill, The Book of the Hand. New York: Putnam, 1928, 
pages 259-260, as quoted in Readings in Industrial Psychology. New York: D. 
Appleton and Co., 1931, pages 81-88. 
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by the others. In six cases supplemental horoscopes were sent (of 
course for an additional fee). In each of these six cases, three ques- 
tions were asked: (1) “In what line of work have I the best chance to 


TABLE 1 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON OCCUPATIONS 
BY SIX INDEPENDENT ASTROLOGERS* 


Question 1 Question 2 Question 3 
In what line of work How long will I When will I receive 
Astrol- have I the best be in my present a raise in pay? 
ogers chance to succeed? positio: 

A It would not be to your Present work offers No immediate 
advantage to make a you a chance for prospect. 
decided change in your ^ advancement. 
line of work, 

B You will get into a You will make a A change in 
different type of work change in the fall position will 
within the next year, of this year. take you to a 

larger place. 

C Iseeno change in Present position Before end of 
your present position. will last another present year. 


year and you will 

get a promotion from 
same company, I see 
no change in view, 


D You should do well in No immediate You will get 
Scientific work, change. one this summer. 
E Your traits point toward You will change Because of depression 
‘a business career, when conditions a raise will be 
improve, postponed. 
F In whatever you attempt It would not pay you More pay 
to do, to change. Sit tight. right away. 


* Occupations, the Vocational Guidance. Journal, published by National Vocational Guidance 
Association, Incorporated, 16:238 (1938). 


succeed?" (2) *How long will I be in my present position?” (3) “When 


will I receive a raise in pay?" The person asking these questions of 


Table 1 indicates the answers he received to each of these questions. 


3 Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Journal, published by National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, Incorporated, 16:238(1938). 
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Palmistry 


According to a palmist the creases, lines, folds, and tufts of the 
hand are related to vocational as well as other forms of advice. A book 
(not on our suggested reading list) by W. B. Benham, entitled How 
to Choose Vocations from the Hands, describes the work of the palm- 
ists. An abstract from a typical palmist is quoted as follows: 

The hand of a good judge is very long to give him patience and 
has a dominant first finger for rule, and he always has a remarkable 
line of head. . . . The peculiarity of the hands of a physician is a 
certain elasticity of palm, soft yet very firm, wide with long fingers, a 
turned thumb, high Luna and Mercury mounts; the line of head 
ought to be sloping, and the third finger dominant.* 


Again it is not advisable to select vocations on such a basis; no experi- 
mental evidence is offered, and the relationship between cause and 
effect is not at all clear. 


Graphology 


Both quacks and scientists are found as exponents of graphology. 
The quacks indulge in generality and unsubstantiated claims. The 
scientists are more cautious. When one views handwriting as an ex- 
pression of the individual and therefore a revealer of personality, then 
we are in the realm of possibility. Murphy (12) states that much of the 
theory offered by contemporary graphology makes sense and is very 
reasonable, But he is concerned about the problem of validation 
which he thinks needs more clear-cut definition and solution. 

There are a number of psychologists who are seriously investigating 
through experimental and clinical techniques many possible hypothe- 
ses and theories, Until such time as the evidence is conclusive, it 
will be necessary to maintain an open mind, 

As an example of a favorable statement by a psychologist the fol- 
lowing private communication by Gertrude Aull is offered: 


4 From Katherine St. Hill, The Book of the Hand. New York: Putnam, 1928, 
pages 259-260, as mm in Readings in Industrial Psychology. New York: D. 
1 


Appleton and Co., 1931, pages 81-88. 
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Graphology, as applied by Central European psychologists, is 
based in its present form predominantly upon the works of Ludwig 
Klages, otherwise known as the originator of a holistic, personalistic 
system of personality theory. His basic postulate is the absolute 
uniqueness of individual personality, seen as a unitary, meaningful 
psycho-physical process. In this sense, all of an individual's behavioral 
moves and gestures are assumed to have psychic correlates, and to be 
actually expressive and highly characteristic of his needs, impulses 
and attitudes, in short of his total personality. 

Handwriting is conceived as a trail of expressive moves, which 
affords a picture of the writer's typical manner of structuring and 
organizing space. The characteristics of handwriting differ from per- 
son to person regardless of the uniformity of instruction and the me- 
dium or instruments used. Furthermore, in a normal adult, volitional 
effort to change the handwriting results in only superficial changes in 
script. 

Modern personality diagnostics has made frequent use of expres- 
sive efforts of subjects (for example, figure and other controlled and 
free drawings, paintings, and acting), giving attention to both the 
form and the spatial orientation revealed. The use of handwriting in 
diagnostics has the advantage over these techniques of dealing with 
products which are easily accessible and which may be obtained 
naturally without the artificiality of a staged laboratory test situation. 
All that is needed for a handwriting diagnosis is a large enough 
sample (at least several lines), unhurriedly and informally written 
and, as with all projective tests, information as to the subject’s sex 
and age. 

Diagnostic interpretation of handwriting is concerned neither with 
content or calligraphic beauty of the script, but with its form as such. 
The significance of form in handwriting may be considered under 
three different aspects: 

1, Handwriting as a trace of an individual’s hand and arm move- 
ments, unique and characteristic for him, and so of his typical 
and recurring gestures, 

2. Handwriting as a task to be performed. 

8. Handwriting as the creation of an individual pattern, which 
develops not consciously planned yet under the watchful eye 
of the writer. 

Observation and contemplation of form along these lines leads to 
further inquiry: 


1, What are the muscular operations involved in the given writ- 
ing movements (such as contraction and release)? What ac- 
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tions or experiences is a gesture remindful of and what does 
it convey? What needs and impulses prompted it? What is 
the writer trying to do? Writing moves all may be translated 
into behavioral axioms illustrative of typical efforts, attitudes, 
emotions (for example, hiding, dealing a blow, protecting, 
asserting). ` 

2, While performing his task the writer is moving along through 
space towards a certain goal and towards a meeting with the 
environment. How does he get there? Slow or fast, graceful 
or clumsy, plodding along with regulated steps or striding 
boldly, Surely, his image of the goal (as close, distant, promis- 
ing or indifferent) and his perception of the road (as free and 
open, endangered by obstacles, wide or narrow) will help to 
determine his pace. 

3. What are the structure, quality, style of the writing pattern? 
What is the effect intended upon the observer? How does the 
writer deal with the available space and how successful and 
original is his departure from the conventional school pattern? 

Meaningful interpretations along these lines must, as in all projec- 
tive tests, proceed by the Gestalt principle. Criticism of graphology is 
frequently based upon the faulty assumption of an absolute point-to- 
point relationship between any definite "signs" or symptoms of scripts 
in general and psychological correlates or traits. Handwritings must 
be diagnosed "from above," that is: individual aspects gain their 
significance and meaning from the general level of form in the total 
pattern, which serves as a specific frame of reference. They are not 
interpreted absolutely, but in view of a configurational interdepend- 
ence and relationship between all aspects presented in the hand- 
writing. A given characteristic then can extend along an ambivalent 
scale, and so may be found to be of positive or negative value, ac- 
cording to the total pattern in which it occurs. The trait of domineer- 
ingness, for example, may be qualified either by assertiveness and self- 
reference or, in another case, by the capacity to understand and to 
adapt to others. Thus any major aspect of the script, such as small- 
ness, may have a large scale of possible meanings, ranging from mod- 
esty and tolerant devotion down to compulsiveness and self-torture. 
Its specific meaning in a given sample will depend upon the context 
of which smallness is but one aspect. 

Diagnosis proceeds by major and minor dimensions, which have 
been empirically found to correlate with certain dimensions or aspects 
of personality, such as vertical and horizontal dimensions (related to 
the writer's orientation towards the self and to reality), rightward 
and leftward (future, contact, goal vs. past, self); more specifically, 
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aspects of extension (large, small, narrow, wide), velocity, impact, de- 
gree of fluctuation (regulated or rhythmical) forms of binding, duc- 
tual dispersion and their psychological counterparts, 

The final product should be a highly specific yet complex picture of 
the personality, his way of doing things, his style of life, his means 
and manner of externalization and self-realization. 

Objections to graphology as a diagnostic device have been raised 
mainly on two grounds: it cannot be expressed in quantitative terms, 
and it may not be readily taught to every student of psychology. These 
same objections, however, hold true for all of the other conventional 
projective tests. The fumbling beginner relies upon quantification, 
while the experienced clinician frowns upon pragmatic acceptance 
of absolute rules and formulas and prefers to exploit the qualitative 
data. Adequate handling of psycho-diagnostics requires more than 
adequate instruction. It requires keen perception, knowledge of per- 
sonality dynamics both normal and abnormal, and in addition a thor- 
ough familiarity with the psychology, for example isomorphistic 
meanings, of expression. Graphology, as any other projective test, 
cannot be validated by correlating “factors” with those of other tests, 
Much rather it must validate itself (and has done so) by success in 
daily exposure to practical clinical experience. 

As for the vocational significance of graphology: whatever was 
said of personality diagnosis can be applied for purposes of vocational 
guidance, That means that there is no point-to-point relationship be- 
tween symptoms of the script and specific absolute vocational apti- 
tudes or prospects. Vocational guidance which conceiyes of vocational 
choice not as a mere means of making a living, but as a socialized 
outlet and field of satisfaction for personal needs and tendencies, as 
a way of realizing personal goals and attitudes, can profit consider- 
ably from as complex and specific a personality Picture as graphology 
affords. It may not yield an infallible prediction of success and fail- 
ure, but vocational guidance which is aware of Occupation as a 
human phenomenon requiring specific physical and psychological 
attitudes, will find the same physical and psychological attitudes be- 
haviorally expressed in handwriting. 


However, there is a kind of graphologist who does not déserve seri- 
ous consideration: the kind who claims, without offering evidence, 
that ambition is related to lines that slope upward, force to heavy 
lines, and perseverance to long bars on the letter t. There again crude 
analogy is self-evident. It is most likely universally true that 
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those graphologists who advertise or write columns in the newspapers 
and are able to give you a diagnosis for ten cents are not scientific. 

To illustrate this point, one of the authors made an investment and 
received a list of the following traits, which are a reflection of his 
personality according to quack graphology. Since the traits that go 
with the advice as to whom he should and should not marry is likely 
to apply to most of the readers, he passes along this advice for noth- 
ing, which is exactly what it is worth. 


Qualities that add to your charm: 
An intensively ACTIVE MIND makes you interesting company. 
Everything you do is with ARTISTIC insight and CULTURED 
taste. 
Your excellent ENTHUSIASM aids in making others enthusiastic. 
Others are unable to resist that certain MAGNETIC quality you 


possess. 
With such PERSEVERANCE and COURAGE you never really 


give up. 
SELF-ASSURANCE keeps you—and often others—from doubting 


your success. 
VITALITY and a DYNAMIC FORCEFULNESS are yours. 


Qualities that may detract from your charm: 
IMPATIENCE or RESTLESSNESS can make some of your 


friends uneasy. 

STUBBORNNESS is never an asset to charm. 

“Pips” 

Seldom let others realize your strong desire to dominate. 

Your emotions are dynamic. Be careful not to use them to disad- 
vantage. 

You will be happiest in marriage with the type of person checked: 

An agreeable partner who enjoys being told what to do—by you. 

A responsive person who forgives and forgets easily. 

With your temperament you should NOT marry the type of person 
checked here: 

A really obstinate person who won't do as you say. 


Another graphologist checked the following traits for the same au- 
thor. This analysis cost 25 cents. Again with the same devotion the 
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checked traits are presented with the view that it might apply to a lot 
of others. 


Affectionate Imaginative 
Active Moody 
Aggressive Love of beauty 
Broadminded Responsive 
Congenial Sense of humor 
Concentration Executive ability 
Demonstrative Artistic nature 
Idealistic Good mixer 
Open-hearted 


Super (21) conducted an investigation of a woman who claimed 
to be a graphologist and wrote articles for many leading newspapers. 
Each of 24 students in a psychology class checked a question asking 
for vocational help on the coupon in the newspaper and wrote three 
sentences in accordance with the directions: “Dear Miss D——, Please 
tell me what I am best fitted for. I will greatly appreciate your help. 
Thank you in advance.” These were mailed at different intervals with 
the necessary 10 cents per enclosure, 

All students were given an American Council of Education Intel- 
ligence Test, the Bernreuter Personality Inventory, and the Strong 
Interest Test. The findings of these psychological examinations reveal 
that the assignment of the suggested occupation range as proposed 
by the graphologist, when compared with the occupation range sug- 
gested by the Intelligence Test, is no better than might have been 
achieved by guess-work. 

In only one case did the graphologist suggest that a student enter 
the type of occupation in which the Strong Interest Test indicated he 
was most likely to find satisfaction. The graphologist recommended 
that thirteen of the twenty-four enter the field of physical science or a 
skilled occupation. The test revealed only one student scoring highest 
in those fields. The occupations recommended by the graphologist 
were quite different from those that would have been recommended 
on the basis of the interest inventory; certain unsuitable occupations 
being recommended with more than chance frequency by the graph- 
ologist were affected by a constant error in favor of certain types of 
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occupations for men, namely engineering, skilled trades, and sales 
work, 

In addition, the graphologist had a check list of 29 personality 
traits, Six of these seemed comparable to those measured on the 
Bernreuter. Three students were not told they lacked self-confidence, 
and twenty-one were so told. Oddly enough, the average score of the 
twenty-one indicated more self-confidence than the average score of 
the other three. The graphologist’s diagnosis of personality traits was 
similar to chance in all cases except two, and for these two traits, it 
was considerably worse than chance. 

An interesting analysis of graphology is offered by Crider (8). He 
furnished handwriting specimens to two handwriting specialists and 
requested analysis. Although the analyses seemed astonishingly cor- 
rect, more careful study revealed that they were cloaked in such gen- 
eralities that it was hardly possible for them to be wrong. At this point 
Crider administered 18 standardized psychological tests to 18 sub- 
jects, and also wrote out in detail a description of the traits the tests 
purported to measure. These traits were then carefully explained to 
both graphologists, and they were requested to rank the specific 
handwritings in the order in which they revealed the various traits. 
The results are presented in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


CORRELATIONS REPORTED IN THE CRIDER EXPERIMENT* 
Graphologist I and tests .146 


Graphologist II and tests .268 
Graphologist I and II 175 
Graphologist I and I 818 


© From the Journal of Applied Psychology, 25:823-825 (1941), by permission of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, publishers. 
Crider concludes that the correlations indicate that graphologists do 
not agree with what the psychological tests purported to measure and 
the two graphologists do not agree with each other. One grapholo- 
gist agrees with himself indicating that whatever he ranks, he ranks 
consistently. 

It is necessary to report that graphology is used in industry. For 
example, Long and Tiffin (9) sent a questionnaire to 12 companies 
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which had been suggested as possible advocates of graphological 
analysis. The replies from nine led to the conclusion, according to 
Long and Tiffin, that graphology—and not the reputable kind— 
may be enjoying a more cordial reception in business and industry 
than most of us realize, The following quotes are typical: 


The vice-president of a furnace manufacturing company wrote as 
follows: 

“This filled-in application form is submitted to a graphologist— 
more for character analysis than for any other purpose—and our 
experience over the past four years indicates that the percentage 
of misses on the part of the graphologist are (sic) less than 10%.” 


The director of a retail sales organization wrote as follows: 

“For instance, in a group of about fifty applicants answering a 
blind ad, I easily selected the most intelligent and forceful person- 
ality by the handwriting alone. Subsequent interview of this large 
group proved that the person thus selected was head and shoulders 
above the others. 

“The axones of the brain cells extend down the spinal cord and 
the arm into the hand. Hence, it is literally with a part of the brain 
that we write. It is entirely logical, therefore, that handwriting 
should reflect the quality of mind.” 


The president of a construction company wrote as follows: 
“Graphology when in the hands of such an experienced and 
ethical person as takes its place with any of the sciences. 
“We feel we have saved money in being guided by graphology 
when employing help. In the case of temporary employees who 
have to handle large sums of money, a handwriting check-up is as 
good as a surety company check-up, where time is limited."* 


An attempt to evaluate the offerings of these charlatans according 


to the rigorous standards of science always leads to the same conclu- 
sion—they have no value. Humiston (8) demonstrates this point very 
clearly. He had his future read by 25 practitioners, In 18 instances, 
he visited them personally, and in 12 he consulted them by mail. In- 
cluded were five astrologers, five clairvoyants, five palmists, three 
numerologists, one vibration reader, one analyst of human chemistry. 


5 Reprinted from the Journal of Applied Psychology, 25:470-471 (1941), by 
permission of the American Psychological Association, publishers. 
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The writer sought vocational information based upon the following 
28 major headings: 


agriculture food and home manufacturing 

arts economics industries and 

building trades forestry trades 

business government and metal and mechani- 

clerical public service cal trades 

communication health mining and quarrying 

domestic and personal labor publishing and 

service languages rinting 

education law religious work 

engineering library science 

fishing manufacturing and social work 

industrial executives transportation 

writing 


Twenty-one of the major fields were suggested by a variety of the 
advisors, and the reasons are as varied as the suggested vocations. 
For preparation for a vocation, college, night school, and special train- 
ing schools were advised, although four practitioners definitely ad- 
vised against college. One astrologer advised working in a drugstore 
as the best preparation for becoming a chemist. With reference to 
personality diagnosis, eleven described Humiston as strong-willed, 
stubborn, determined, and persistent, while eight others thought 
that he was changeable, vacillating, and procrastinating and had a 
lack of perseverance. Nine of 18 made the sage remark that home 
life and family would contribute most to happiness. From the data 
gathered, Humiston concludes that fortune tellers whether of the 
same type or of a different type do not agree among themselves. The 
advice given is general, vague, and contradictory. 

Specific advice rarely occurs, and when it does, it is not accom- 
panied by sound, adequate, or practical explanations. He found the 
fortune tellers to be uninformed on the psychological, educational, 
and economic aspects of vocational guidance, with no knowledge of 
job opportunities or occupational information. Humiston also discov- 
ered that the amount and kind of advice is frequently contingent 
upon the fee paid. 

Forer (6) makes a very good point when he emphasizes the pos- 
sibility of committing the error of “universal validity.” He uses this 
term to refer to personality evaluations couched in such generalities 
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that they apply to everyone. Such descriptions are likely to be veri- 
fied on the basis of “personal validation” and are useless. Forer states: 


The crystal-gazer is likely to be aware of some of these points and 
other pseudo-diagnosticians, though they may be unaware of the falla- 
cies inherent in their procedures, make effective use of “universal 


Reprinted by permission of the artist 


“YOU LIVE WITH A GREAT MANY MEN; YOU ARE NOT VERY WEALTHY; YOU KEEP 
REGULAR HOURS. . . .” 


validity" and "personal validation" in deceiving their clients. Allport 
states that "one way in which character analysts secure a reputation 
for success is through the employment of ambiguous terms that may 
apply to any mortal person." A naive person who receives superficial 
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diagnostic information, especially when the social situation is prestige- 
laden, tends to accept such information. He is impressed by the obvi- 
ous truths and may be oblivious to the discrepancies. But he does more 


than this.® 


Thirty-nine students in a class taught by Forer were given Diag- 
nostic Interest Blanks and one week later each student was given a 
typed sheet with his personality sketch. Unknown to the students, 
each one was given the identical sketch as follows: 


1. You have a great need for other people to like and admire you. 

2. You have a tendency to be critical of yourself. 

3. You have a great deal of unused capacity which you have not 
turned to your advantage. 

4. While you have some personality weaknesses, you are generally 
able to compensate for them. : 

5. Your sexual adjustment has presented problems for you. 

6. Disciplined and self-controlled outside, you tend to be worrisome 


and insecure inside. 

7. At times you have serious doubts as to whether you have made 
the right decision or done the right thing. 

8. You prefer a certain amount of change and variety and become 
dissatisfied when hemmed in by restrictions and limitations. 

9. You pride yourself as an independent thinker and do not accept 
others’ statements without satisfactory proof. 

10. You have found it unwise to be too frank in revealing yourself 


to others. 
11. At times you are extroverted, affable, sociable, while at other 


times you are introverted, wary, reserved. 
12. Some of your aspirations tend to be pretty unrealistic. 
18. Security is one of your major goals in life.” 


These statements came largely from a newsstand astrology book. 
To describe the results of the experiment, Forer's remarks are most 
relevant. 


After the papers had been returned to the writer students were 
asked to raise their hands if they felt the test had done a good job. 


5 Reprinted from the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 44:119 
(1949), by permission of the American Psychological Association, publishers, 
1 Ibid., page 120. 
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Virtually all hands went up and the students noticed this. Then the 
first sketch item was read and students were asked to indicate by hands 
whether they had found anything similar on their sketches. As all 
hands rose, the class burst into laughter. It was pointed out to them 
that the experiment had been performed as an object lesson to demon- 
strate the tendency to be overly impressed by vague statements and to 
endow the diagnostician with an unwarrantedly high degree of insight. 
Similarities between the demonstration and the activities of charlatans 
were pointed out.* 

Forer's study seems most useful insofar as he was able to duplicate 
or surpass the results of the pseudo-diagnostician without even the 
use of a diagnostic instrument or a supposed system based upon the 
confusion between cause and effect. ; 

Donald Paterson has used a form called “character reading at sight 
of Mr. X." It is a further illustration of the use of a vague statement 
having "universal validity." In correspondence with the authors, he 
states, ^I have used this on innumerable occasions for reading char- 
acter at sight on members of rotary clubs, etc. and have had the per- 
son being read and two of his friends check on the accuracy of each 
statement made. They always certify that my readings have been 
from 90 to 95 per cent accurate." The character reading used is il- 
lustrated in the accompanying figure. 

Before accepting the claims of a system or diagnostic instrument it 
1s necessary for it to stand the test of experimentation. The relation- 
ship between the method of analysis and the results derived must 
be verified experimentally. The procedure must be sufficiently ob- 
jective so that others can repeat it to obtain the same results and 
conclusions. Athough it is not necessary that a cause and effect rela- 
tionship be immediately obvious it should be possible to examine the 
claims based upon the data presented in order to verify the validity 
of the conclusions. 

The material previously presented indicates that most of the Sys- 
tems described are mystical and subjective and do not stand objec- 
tive evaluation. It is generally true that these systems are not sup- 
ported when relatively careful experiments are conducted to check 
the claims. 


3 Loc. cit. 
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CHARACTER READING AT SIGHT OF MR. X 
According to the System of Mr. P. T. Barnum. 


Abilities: Above average in intelligence or mental alertness. Also above 
average in accuracy—rather painstaking at times. Deserves a repu- 
tation for, neatness—dislikes turning out sloppy work. Has initiative; 
that is, ability to make suggestions and to get new ideas, open- 
mindedness. 


Emotions: You have a tendency to worry at times but not to excess, You 
do get depressed at times but you couldn't be called moody because 
you are generally cheerful and rather optimistic. You have a good 
disposition although earlier in life you have had a struggle with 
yourself to control your impulses and temper. 


Interests: You are strongly socially inclined, you like to meet people, 
especially to mix with those you know well. You appreciate art, 
painting and music, but you will never be a success as an artist or 
as a creator or composer of music. You like sports and athletic events 
but devote more of your attention to reading about them in the 
sporting page than in actual participation. 


Ambitions: You are ambitious, and deserve credit for wanting to be well 
thought of by your family, business associates and friends. These 
ambitions come out most strongly in your tendency to indulge in 
day-dreams, in building air-castles, but this does not mean that you 
fail to get into the game of life actively. 


Vocational: You ought to continue to be successful so long as you stay 
in a social vocation. I mean if you keep at work bringing you in 
contact with people. Just what work you pick out isn’t as important 
as the fact that it must be work bringing you in touch with people. 
On the negative side you would never have made a success at 
strictly theoretical work or in pure research work such as in physics 
or neurology. x 


Donald G. Paterson, 
Professor of Psychology. 
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Who is qualified to give guidance 


It is necessary at this point to mention that many who claim to be 
psychologists are not. It is important to know the qualifications of an 
accredited psychologist. Usually an accepted member of a profession 
belongs to the national professional body. For psychologists, this 
group is known as the American Psychological Association. It has two 
classes of membership, fellow and associate. The fellow has higher 
status, Educational requirements, professional experience, and sci- 
entific contributions determine election to the Association. It is rare 
that a person who deserves recognition as a psychologist does not be- 
long to the American Psychological Association. In addition to pro- 
fessional recognition through membership in the A.P.A., psycholo- 
gists may be granted Diplomate status as a result of the organization in 
1947 of the American Board of Examiners in Professional Psychology. 
Until 1950, the Board granted diplomas (in clinical psychology, in- 
dustrial psychology, and counseling and guidance) on the basis of 
training, professional experience, personal integrity, and special com- 
petence in the specific professional field. With the expiration of the 
“grandfather clause,” or examination waiver, passing of examina- 
tions was added to the requirements. 

This is not to claim that the only one entitled to give vocational 
guidance is a psychologist. For example, there is a national profes- 
sional body known as the National Vocational Guidance Association 
with two types of membership. This professional group has definite 
standards of admission for professional members although it does ad- 
mit others as members who are interested in vocational guidance. 
It is likely that the percentage of competent people in these associa- 
tions is far greater than that in the group outside them who claim 
to be guidance experts. 

David (4) analyzed the status of psychologists who advertise in 
telephone directories and discovered that the proportion among them 
who are members of the American Psychological Association is small. 
Table 3 is presented to show the distribution in 20 of the larger cities 
in the United States. 

The safest procedure for any individual seeking vocational guid- 
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ance is to contact the local college or state university. In most in- 
stances, a member of the Psychology Department will be able to 
make a referral to either an accredited agency or a professionally 
qualified individual. 

In most large cities there is likely to be a Welfare Council. The In- 


TABLE 3 
PSYCHOLOGISTS WHO ADVERTISE IN TELEPHONE 
i DIRECTORIES* 
8 a 
Š Y 3$ 28 5 
z se 8 gS BS Bh 35 
ee SY As ASF As 
> o E RE S 2 Vd e [s] Id 
b S X Ha E 
a > = 3 S^ S3 $5 
nico EU RE cA an < RR 25 
Cities in Order Ss SES t SE is t 
i ne xS [35] 1 x 
of Size, 1940 s EE: EE ss CE i3 ES 
Census S AINA A LE << << 
New York City H 1 105 71 17 3 — 
Chicago 2 3 40 25 6 8t m~ 
Philadelphia 3 5 10 7 2 — — 
Detroit 4 & 6 8 1 — — 
Los Angeles 5 2 71 55 8 11 8 
Cleveland 6 15 8 8 1 — — 
Baltimore 7 8% 6 5 0 1 — 
St. Louis 8 10% 5 8 0 — e 
Boston 9 if 7 6 0 — — 
Pittsburgh 10 16 1 0 0 E = 
Washington 11 18% 0 0 Dna cm = 
San Francisco 12 4 18 13 1 1 1 
Milwaukee 13 13 4 2 0 = — 
Buffalo 14 18% 0 0 0 — E 
New Orleans 15 18 0 0 (oo m em 
Minneapolis 16 18 4 2 VIRES = 
Cincinnati 17 6 8 5 2 1 — 
Newark 18 18 4 2 V mn i. 
Kansas City 19 10 5 8 0 — — 
Indianapolis 20 18 0 0 Qro em = 


© Reprinted from The American Psychologist, 3:206 (1948), by permission of the American 


Psychological Association, publishers. : 
+ Through Illinois Association for Applied Psychology. 
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formation Bureau of such an agency is also in a position to make re- 
ferrals on a sound professional level. 

This chapter has attempted to eliminate at once any pseudo-sci- 
entific system as a part of vocational guidance. The chapters to fol- 
low will discuss the scientific aspects of vocational guidance. 


Summary 


People with problems are easy prey for charlatans. For many rea- 
sons they inadvertently seek the services of sponsors of pseudo-sci- 
entific systems and support them to the extent of one hundred million 
dollars annually. 

The charlatans do not draw conclusions based upon sound scien- 
tific experimentation; and they willingly confuse cause and effect to 
the extreme disadvantage of naive and harassed people with prob- 
lems. Specific investigations of physiognomy, phrenology, astrology, 
and palmistry show decisively that these systems are based upon 
mystical or confused ideas of the relationship of cause and effect, 
rather than upon sound experimental evidence. Graphology was con- 
ceded the chance of being a revealer of personality and possibly use- 
ful in guiding vocational choice, but emphasis was placed upon the 
large amount of nonsense existing in this field. 

The experiments of Humiston and Forer were especially desirable 
in pointing up the explanation of why such nonsense is often given 
credence. 

Care must be exercised in selecting a professionally acceptable ex- 
pert and one should at least be wary of anyone not belonging to the 
appropriate national professional body. A good and sage source for 
referrals is either the local college or the welfare council, 
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io eee COUNSELING should be regarded as a continuing 
process, most of our institutions are not geared to administer it in this 
manner, As a result, we find a wide variety of agencies specializing 
in different types of counseling problems. Sometimes these guidance 
centers are organized along the arbitrary lines of age divisions; at 
other times they are geared to serve a particular community; and at 
still other times, they are subdivided according to nationality, reli- 
gion, or other special categories. 

The previous chapter emphasized the need for recognizing the pro- 
fessional status of the person administering vocational counseling; we 
should like to emphasize here that ordinarily the single individual, re- 
gardless of his personal qualifications and background, is not likely 
to be as capable of administering guidance as efficiently and validly 
as a guidance center or agency. Although it is true that a number ôf 
inadequately trained individuals cannot become effective merely as 
a result of the magic of being affiliated with a guidance center, it 
must also be remembered that such individuals are infrequently 
hired by an agency. In other words, the place to seek guidance is a 
guidance center. In such an establishment one is likely to find profes- 
sionally qualified people who contribute to each other, with the re- 
sult that the guidance administered is probably on a higher profes- 
sional level. 

Of course, there are some organizations administering guidance 
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that can be severely criticized because of ridiculous and preposterous 
unprofessional conduct. Some of these agencies are inadequate be- 
cause they are more concerned with making money than in giving 
guidance; while others are groups unaffiliated with professional as- 
sociations because they do not meet standards or because they use 
questionable scientific methods and instruments. The individual us- 
ing an agency service must check its qualifications and reputation. 
A valuable aid in this matter is the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation Directory of Vocational Counseling Services (8). This di- 
rectory lists 82 agencies in the United States and Canada which have 
voluntarily applied for approval by the Ethical Practices Committee 
of the Association. This list is not complete and additions will be 
made to it from time to time, but it is valuable since it is the first listing 
based upon uniform and objective evaluation. Additional listings of 
approved agencies appear from time to time in Occupations. 

Purely for the purpose of logical treatment, counseling centers can 
be considered as one of two types: those affiliated with a school or 
educational institution, and those attached to a community. The first 
type usually caters to the students attending the school, whereas the 
second type is more likely to have a clientele more diversified in such 
respects as age and economic status. 

Both types of guidance centers may be either public or private. In 
the public center, either no fee or a very nominal fee is charged for 
the service rendered to the individual. Among the private agencies, 
it is more usual to expect a fee to be charged. Because of the large 
number of people involved in the administration of a single guidance 
case and because of various other overhead charges, the cost of guid- 
ance for an individual is usually between $25 and $50. Counselors, 
registrars, psychologists, administrators, and clerks are only a few ex- 
amples of the type of personnel needed before a single case may be 
considered closed. Regardless of whether the individual pays for the 
service directly, or the service is paid for by a government agency, or 
a philanthropic bequest lessens the direct cost, guidance costs money. 
While it is impossible to evaluate a guidance center solely on the basis 
of cost, it is well to remember that the cost per case is considerable, 
and somebody must pay for the service rendered. From the point of 
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view of the value of guidance, the $25 to $50 item is negligible, es- 
pecially when the counseling leads to a better adjusted and potenti- 
ally more productive individual. 


School guidance centers 


` Junior high schools. Although the need for guidance may arise be- 
fore the seventh year of school, it is generally agreed that the school 
system must seriously face the problems of vocational guidance by 
this time. According to Smith and Roos (19), a junior high school 
guidance program serves four purposes: 


1. To assist the child to orient himself to a broader life situation; 

2. To guide pupils toward planned exploration as a rneans of dis- 
covering "individual differences" and of studying whatever area 
seems worthy of exploration; 

3. To assist the child in appraising his own abilities and interests; 

4. To acquaint him with what lies ahead. 

Ordinarily the “home room” teacher is the one charged with the 
responsibility of carrying out these purposes. To the extent that 
“home room” teachers are familiar with the scope and purposes of 
vocational guidance, such guidance is likely to be helpful. It can be 
immediately seen that “home room” teachers must therefore be 
trained in the subject matter of vocational counseling, 

Although it would be more advisable to have qualified and spe- 
cially trained counselors handle the problems of educational and vo- 
cational guidance on the junior high school level, it would be Utopian 
to expect it at this time. Regardless of economic conditions it appears 
that educational budgets are always limited. School administrators 
are continually harassed by such conditions and are forced to make 
choices that impede the development of guidance in the schools. Too 
many local and state officeholders regard anything besides a class- 
room teacher as a luxury. A counselor, therefore, is regarded by them 
as possibly desirable but as something to be considered in future 
plans. The annual educational reports reveal this. Such reports make 
good. reading and satisfy those who want small budgets now as well 
as those who want increased facilities but will compromise with the 
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hope of future attainment. An example of compromise exists in the 
83 New York City Junior High Schools. According to a report issued 
by the Division of Educational and Vocational Guidance (1), indi- 
vidual counseling programs were conducted by 17 licensed counsel- 
ors and by more than four hundred specially selected teachers as- 
signed part-time, Actually this means that the time alloted to coun- 
seling these students is equivalent to one full-time person per school. 
The average number of students per school is 1187. The reader may 
draw his own conclusion on the adequacy of this program. When it is 
readily admitted that even this amount of time is far greater than ex- 
ists in most other communities, one can see the severe problems caused 
by lack of trained personnel, which in turn is caused by insufficient 
allotments in the budgets. 

A major problem in the counseling of junior high school students 
involves the transfer of students from such schools to academic or vo- 
cational high schools. To meet this need with the available staff, 
group guidance and assemblies play important roles. Speakers from 
the school system as well as the business world address student 
groups. Films on vocational information and guidance are also mod- 
erately useful. 

As part of the junior high school guidance program in New York 
City, in-service courses are offered for teachers. Two such course ti- 
tles are: “The Organization of Guidance Programs in Junior High 
Schools” and “Employment Opportunities for Beginning Workers,” 

Since few junior high school students are likely to terminate their 
formal education at this point, the major task is to direct them to the 
most appropriate high school or course within the high school that is 
most likely to lead to a successful future occupation. In other words, 
while the task is primarily educational guidance it must nevertheless 
be remembered that educational and vocational guidance are really 
two parts of the same integrated whole. 

Senior high schools. As the student becomes older and reaches the 
senior high school stage, it is obvious that the problems of vocational 
guidance become more severe. A study of the present practice in cer- 
tain selected schools is reported in a pamphlet published by the U.S. 
Office of Education’s Vocational Division (14). A rather comprehen- 
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sive 12-page questionnaire was sent to approximately 1300 schools 
previously reporting that one or more persons devoted at least half 
their time to counseling. Data were obtained from approximately 
870 high schools in 44 states, It is very likely that these schools are not 
typical of high schools in the United States but rather, as a group, ex- 
cel in guidance facilities, A review of the highlights of the report is in 
order. It shows the existing sad state of affairs and points to the com- 
pelling need for the development of guidance programs in our secon- 
dary schools. 

Leonard and Tucker (14) summarize their analysis of these data 
in five major divisions: Records received from elementary schools; 
Use of cumulative records; Use of tests; Counseling; and Problems. 
The major conclusions for each of these divisions will be presented. 

With reference to the type of records received by the high schools 

. the evidence indicates that they do not have very much to begin with. 
The major findings are: 


1, Practically all of the high schools received from the elementary 
school some kind of record for each entering pupil. This transfer 
was reported by 95 percent to 98 percent of the different types of 
high schools. 

2. From one-half to nearly all of the high schools regularly receive 
from the elementary schools such information as personal data, 
teachers’ marks, intelligence test scores, attendance records, medi- 
cal and dental data, achievement test scores, and parents’ occupa- 
tions. When these items are supplied, the information is in com- 
plete form in about three-quarters of the cases and as an abstract 
in about one-quarter of the cases. 

8. Such items as social, personality, and interest ratings, extra- 

curricular activities, home and family conditions, special aptitudes, 

nongainful activities, counselor’s interviews, parents’ education, 
and employment record are regularly received from the elementary 
schools by fewer than one-quarter of the high schools, and occa- 
sionally received by about another one-quarter of the high schools. 

These items are rather difficult to record but would supply valuable 

information to the high schools. The use of a folder type of record 

would facilitate the transfer of this kind of information. 

Test results for entering pupils are received by about three-quarters 

of the high schools. About three-quarters of these test scores are 

received regularly and one-quarter occasionally. Practically all of 
these test results cover achievement and intelligence tests, 
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5. The test results reported cover tests given in all grades from one 
through nine but the largest number were given in the sixth and 
eighth grades. 


Although the high schools do a slightly better job of record-keeping 
than elementary schools, there is considerable room for improvement 
if these records are to be put to maximum use. The records to be most 
effective should be cumulative. Leonard and Tucker report the fol- 
lowing eight items with reference to the practices of high schools in 
keeping cumulative records. 


1. More than three quarters of the schools record regularly personal 
data, teachers’ marks, attendance records, and intelligence test 
scores. More than one-half record regularly, in addition to the 
above, parents’ occupations, medical data, extracurricular activi- 
ties, achievement test scores, dental data, and counselors’ inter- 
views. 

2. From one-quarter to one-half of the schools record regularly those 
items so helpful in understanding the whole personality of the pupil 
such as social, personality, and interest ratings, home and family 
conditions, out-of-school and nongainful activities, employment 
records, special aptitudes, teachers’ observations, and parents’ edu- 
cation. 

8. From 1 percent to 27 percent of the schools record occasionally the 
various types of information on the cumulative records. 

4, The instruments most commonly used for recording the individual 
inventory are the cumulative record card, several separate forms, 
and the cumulative record folder. About one-half of the schools 
use each of these three methods, about 30 percent of the schools 
reporting that they use more than one method. 

5. Fifty-five percent of the schools report keeping the individual in- 
ventory record, either original or duplicate, in the secretary’s or 
registrar’s office and 44 percent report keeping the records in the 
counselor's office. No other place was reported by as many as 25 
percent of the schools. 

6. Access to the complete individual inventory is available to the 
principal in three-quarters of the schools, to the counselor in two- 
thirds of the schools, and to the teacher and home-room teacher in 
about one-half of the schools. 


1A, Leonard and A. C. Tucker, The Individual Inventory in Guidance Pro- 
grams in Secondary Schools, a Study of Present Practices in Selected Schools 
(Vocational Division Bulletin #215), Federal Security Agency, U.S. Office of 
Education, 1941, page 8. 
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7. The use of cumulative record forms for occupational, educational, 
and general reference after the pupil has left school is reported by 
about one-half of the schools. Only 13 percent of the schools re- 
ported using these records for a follow-up. 

8. Only 14 percent of the schools report sending in cumulative 
records, or any part or summary of them, to any employment 
office or agency. Another 35 percent sometimes supply records to 
employment agencies.” 

Psychological tests are used in varying degrees by the high schools. 
Intelligence tests are most commonly administered and then achieve- 
ment, aptitude, and personality and interests tests follow in that or- 
der. To give some idea of the slight extent of psychological test usage 
by these 780 schools, Table 4 lists the number of schools reporting 
types of tests used. 


TABLE 4 
USE OF APTITUDE TESTS BY 780 REPORTING HIGH SCHOOLS* 
Type of Test No. of Schools Reporting 
Mechanical 171 
Clerical 105 
Art 45 
Music 45 
Form Board 48 
Algebra 85 
Manipulative Dexterity 81 
Latin 21 
Geometry 19 
Spatial Relation - 19 
Modern Language 16 
Scientific ll 
Stenographic 10 
Nursing 3 
Teaching 8 


° A. Leonard and A. C. Tucker, The Individual Inventory in Guidance Programs in Second- 
ary Schools, a Study of Present Practices in Selected Schools (Vocational Division Bulletin 
#215), Federal Security Agency, U.S. Office of Education, 1941, page 20, 


The major findings of this investigation in this area are: 


1. Intelligence tests are used in 87 percent of the schools, About one- 
fifth of the schools give 3 or more intelligence tests, 
2. Achievement tests are used in 70 percent of the schools with more 


2 Ibid., page 15. 
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than one-half of the schools giving 2 or more tests. About one-fifth 
of the schools give 5 or more achievement tests. Forty-two percent 
of the reported achievement tests are in the field of English and 18 
percent cover mathematics. 

3. About one-third of the schools give aptitude tests. One-fourth of 
all the aptitude tests given by these schools are for the purpose of 
measuring mechanical aptitude. Clerical aptitude tests are also 
commonly used. 

4, About one-third of these schools use measures of personality and 
interest. The types most commonly used are vocational interest 
blanks, personality rating scales, and adjustment questionnaires. 

5. These schools consider the most important purposes for which test 
results are used to be: Discovery of individual abilities and dis- 
abilities for guidance purposes, and the classification and grada- 
tion of pupils. 

6. Intelligence tests are generally scored under the direction of the 

counselor, teacher, or test specialist such as a psychologist. Most 

achievement tests are scored by or under the direction of the 
teacher. The counselor handles the scoring of most aptitude tests 
and measures of personality and interests. 

About 1 percent of the tests are scored by machine. 

8. In fewer than one-quarter of the schools do the persons having pro- 
fessional training in tests and measurements such as counselor, 
psychologist, or director of guidance, participate in the determina- 
tion of the tests to be given. The decision regarding tests to be used 
is made largely by administrative officials.* 


n 


In this study the term counseling was used in the more narrow 
sense of interviewing, and as can be seen from the findings the inter- 
view is rarely conducted by a person designated and trained as a 


counselor. 


1. The replies to the questionnaire confirm the belief that any divi- 
sion of counseling into such categories as academic, personal, and 
vocational is arbitrary and that in most cases the pupil is helped on 
all types of problems by the same person. ; 

2. Academic counseling is done regularly by the counselor in two- 
thirds of the schools, by the principal and home-room teacher in 
about one-third of the schools, and by the teacher, vice principal, 
and dean or adviser of girls in about one-quarter of the schools. 


3 Ibid., page 25. 
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In more than one-third of the schools the principal, home-room 
teacher, and teacher perform this function occasionally. 

8. Personal counseling is done regularly by the counselor in three- 
fifths of the schools, by the principal, home-room teacher, and dean 
or adviser of girls in one-third of the schools, and by the vice 
principal and dean or adviser of boys in about one-quarter of the 
schools. Personal counseling is done occasionally by the principal 
and teacher in almost one-half of the schools and by the home- 
room teacher in more than one-third of the schools. 

4. Vocational counseling is done regularly by the counselor in two- 
thirds of the schools. No other person counsels regularly on yoca- 
tional problems in as many as one-quarter of the schools. In more 
than one-half of the schools the principal, home-room teacher, and 
teacher perform this function at least occasionally. 

5. There is generally good cooperation between the counselor and 
other school agencies. In practically all schools the counselor may 
refer pupils to the classroom teacher, attendance officer, and public 
health nurse. In over one-half of the schools pupils may be referred 
to the vocational department and psychologist. Fifty other persons 
or agencies are mentioned as cooperating with the counselor. 

6. Cooperation with nonschool activities is reasonably good. In about 
two-thirds of the schools the counselor may refer pupils to social 
case work agency, probation officer, and relief agency. In more 
than one-half of the schools pupils may be referred to attendance 
officer and mental hygiene clinic. Fifty-nine other agencies are 
mentioned as cooperating with the counselor. There is an average 
of four agencies per reporting school. 

- Disregarding junior high schools, regular contact with local em- 
ployers is maintained by about two-thirds of the schools with 
reference to employment and by about 40 percent of the schools 
with reference to training opportunities and follow-up of former 
pupils.* 


-1 


The Leonard and Tucker study was also noteworthy for its at- 
tempt to determine what the respondents considered their most dif- 
ficult problems. The three general problems which appeared to con- 
cern them most were: 


1. Many recognize the superficiality of their present counseling pro- 
grams and want to individualize and lengthen the contacts between 
counselor and pupil. They are aware of the lack of facilities for 


+ Ibid., page 82. 
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following up on the information obtained and decisions made by 
the pupil while in school. 
A need is felt for coordinating not only the curricula of the ele- 
mentary schools with their own curricular opportunities but also 
the guidance procedures of the lower schools with the procedures 
in the high schools so the pupil may consistently and continually 
secure guidance through his school life and attack better his early 
vocational ventures. 

8. Many indicate in their responses an appreciation of and an ex- 
asperation at the limitations of the present high-school curriculum 
which is predominantly concerned with college preparation and 
ignores the needs of the great majority of young people who can- 
not or do not wish to go to college.® 


bo 


For better understanding of the specific nature of these general 
problems they list nine items: Lack of time (44 per cent); lack of 
trained personnel (40 per cent); inadequate philosophy of guid- 
ance (12 per cent); lack of cooperation with home and family (12 
per cent); lack of cooperation by teachers (12 per cent); curricular 
inadequacies (10 per cent); lack of testing facilities (8 per cent); 
inadequate records (7 per cent); lack of occupational information (6 
per cent). 

This listing can be very valuable in evaluating any guidance sys- 
tem. It is also useful as a check list when one is contemplating the ini- 
tiation of a counseling program. If care is taken to avoid the dangers 
that result from not meeting these requirements, it is likely that an 
effective counseling program exists. 

The Leonard and Tucker report shows the need for improving the 
high school counseling programs. This early chapter merely attempts 
to survey the situation. It is obvious that improvements are neces- 
sary. It is not enough to be thrilled by the fact that some schools have 
teachers who devote part of their time to counseling. It is necessary 
to strive for a foundation that is sound to begin with and then build. 

There is no doubt that many educators recognize the value of 
guidance. That is not enough, however. The present development 
indicates that guidance is in its infancy. Much growth is necessary. 
The growth in guidance should proceed with the development of 


5 Ibid., page 34. 
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methods, techniques, and the instruments of the scientist. As the fol- 
lowing chapters will indicate, these tools are available. 

The colleges. Most students entering college do so without the 
benefits of counseling. Their choice of college is too often left to the 
decisions of their families, who are not able to decide on the basis of 
professional counseling. At this point one may wonder whether this 
situation results in maladjustment often enough to be disturbing. The 
idea is, though, that conditions could be much better; that in a society 
where vocational problems can be solved with the aid of scientific in- 
struments and methodology, there should be more well-adjusted and 
productive people. 

Characteristic of counseling in colleges is the high degree of indi- 
viduality of the various college programs. Each has been developed 
to suit particular needs; consequently none is really typical. 

The American Council on Education has listed 28 functions as the 
constituents of a complete personnel program. They are: 


1. Interpreting institutional objectives and opportunities to prospec- 
tive students and their parents and to workers in secondary educa- 
tion. 

2. Selecting and admitting students, in cooperation with secondary 
schools. 

8. Orienting the student to his educational environment. 

4. Providing a diagnostic service to help the student discover his 
abilities, aptitudes and objectives. 

5. Assisting the student throughout his college residence to determine 
upon his courses of instruction in light of his past achievements, 
vocational and personal interests, and diagnostic findings. 

6. Enlisting the active cooperation of the family of the student in the 
interest of his educational accomplishment. 

7. Assisting the student to reach his maximum effectiveness through 
clarification of his purposes, improvement of study methods, 
speech habits, personal appearance, manners, etc., and through 
progression in religious, emotional, social development, and other 
non-academic personal and group relationships. 

8. Assisting the student to clarify his occupational aims and his edu- 
cational plans in relation to them. 

9. Determining the physical and mental health status of the student, 
providing appropriate remedial health measures, supervising the 
health of students, and controlling environmental health factors. 
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10. Providing and supervising an adequate housing program for stu- 


dents. 
11. Providing and supervising an adequate food service for students. 


12. Supervising, evaluating, and developing the extra-curricular ac- 
tivities of students. 

18. Supervising, evaluating, and developing the social life and in- 
terests of students. 

14. Supervising, evaluating, and developing the religious life and 


interests of students. 
15. Assembling and making available information to be used in im- 
provement of instruction and in making the curriculum more 


flexible. 
16. Coordinating the financial aid and part-time employment of stu- 
dents, and assisting the student who needs it to obtain such help. 
17. Keeping a cumulative record of information about the student and 


making it available to the proper persons. 

18. Administering student discipline to the end that the individual 
will be strengthened, and the welfare of the group preserved. 

19. Maintaining student group morale by evaluating, understanding, 


and developing student mores. 

20. Assisting the student to find appropriate employment when he 
leaves the institution. 

21. Articulating college and vocational experience. 

22, Keeping the student continuously and adequately informed of the 
educational opportunities and services available to him, 

23. Carrying on studies designed to evaluate and improve these func- 
tions and services.* 


As Lloyd-Jones points out (18), there are infinite variations in col- 
lege personnel programs. These programs differ not only in their con- 
cern for the previously mentioned 23 functions but also in their pro- 
portions. Characteristic of each college program is its particular 
organization and its ideas of who is to carry out the functions of the 
organization. According to Lloyd-Jones, the University of Minnesota 
distinguishes very clearly the areas of competence and incompetence 
of the instructional staff as regards counseling. At Sarah Lawrence 
College the counselors devoted their primary efforts to encouraging 
and developing instructors as counselors to their students. Iowa State 

5 Reprinted from the Journal of Consulting Psychology, 4:201-202(1940), by 
permission of the American Psychological Association, publishers. 
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College is in the middle of these two positions since certain faculty 
members who are interested and able are designated for this work. 

The University of Minnesota. Minnesota has been for many years 
one of the outstanding leaders in the field of college counseling. As a 
result of its work not only have the students benefited but the profes- 
sion has gained. Many worthwhile books have been published by its 
very capable and active faculty. A few of the more well-known vol- 
umes are: How to Counsel Students (22), Testing and Counseling in 
the High School Guidance Program (6), Student Guidance Tech- 
nique (17), Student Personnel Work (21), and Trends in Student Per- 
sonnel Work (28). 

According to Williamson (21), the Minnesota counseling system 
was profoundly influenced by its originator, D. G. Paterson, following 
the early leadership of Dean Johnston in 1914. To aid understanding 
of the so-called Minnesota point of view, seven significant character- 
istics are described. 

The first of these is the emphasis on testing. However, the group 
has always been concerned with more than testing; as early as 1925, 
Paterson described 15 varied activities, 

The second characteristic is the bringing of measurement and test- 
ing into the field of educational and vocational guidance as a means 
of helping individual students, 

The third characteristic is the refinement of human judgments 
through the use of objective devices. The fourth characteristic is the 
insistence that counseling is a mutual process between counselor and 
counselee. The counselor participates by contributing significant 
items of information and suggestions which are reviewed and evalu- 
ated by the counselee, 

The fifth characteristic of the Minnesota group is the attempt to 
evaluate counseling through experimental verification, The sixth is 
the continuous emphasis on research. 

The seventh characteristic is the concept of a balanced service; 
such a service exists at Minnesota and includes a clinic or counseling 
bureau, specialized services in such diversified fields as speech dis- 
abilities and financial counseling, and an extensive program of coun- 
seling in the colleges of the university, 
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According to Williamson (21), “the student learns and relearns his 

adjustments in this total environment and the college once more as- 
sumes its earlier societal role of facilitating the learning or develop- 
ment of personality.” This statement clearly summarizes the point of 
view of the Minnesota program as it has been carried on for many 
years. 
Many colleges emphasize the personality adjustment problems of 
their students. For example, McKinney (15) concludes that the type 
of problems presented by students at the University of Missouri may 
be classified as primarily emotional, motivational, social, familial, aca- 
demic, sexual, schedule, disciplinary, financial, and health. Students, 
according to McKinney, are troubled by multiple rather than single 
problems. 

The Counseling Center at the University of Chicago deals with 
the emotionalized attitudes of the client toward his problems and 
himself rather than with the problems per se. During the year start- 
ing in May 1946, 1059 clients came to the Center. About 60 per cent 
of the clients were students and the remainder were from the neigh- 
boring community. This center is the focal point of the non-directive 
technique to be described in Chapter 4. This center is interesting be- 
cause it serves not only the college but also the community. It is an 
attempt to bridge the gap between the two types of centers de- 
scribed in this chapter; those serving educational institutions and 
those serving the community. 

It should be noted that counseling on the college level is broad and 
includes vocational and emotional problems. As one approaches 
adulthood it becomes difficult to separate these two types of prob- 
lems; the separation is really artificial, and the individual cannot 
be fully helped unless both aspects are solved. 


Community centers 


The State or United States Employment Service can make a con- 
siderable contribution to the field of guidance whenever its budget 
allows it to live. Too often budget cuts have been large and unpredict- 
able, preventing not only necessary planning and growth but even 
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reasonable work. The contributions of such an employment service 
to guidance and present problems are clearly depicted by Stocking 
(20). He points out that there are six coordinated functions which 
are the minimum requisites of a sound employment service: 


1, An effective placement service to facilitate the employment and 
reemployment of returning servicemen and women, displaced 
former war workers, youth entering the labor market, disabled 
veterans and other handicapped workers, in short all persons seek- 
ing jobs. 

2. An employment counseling program to assist workers to determine 
their present or potential occupational abilities and interests in 
the light of realistic information about job requirements and em- 
ployment opportunities. 

8. A special service to veterans including employment counseling 
and preferential service by the local offices, as well as priority of 
referral to any job for which the veterans are qualified. 

4, A personnel management service to assist employers and labor 
organizations in the use of personnel tools and techniques which 
have been developed by the employment service for effective 
selection, assignment and transfer of workers. 

5. Labor market analyses and information to aid workers in choos- 
ing among various employment careers; for employers in locating 
plants or in scheduling production to utilize most effectively avail- 
able labor resources; and for training authorities, community 
groups, and other agencies whose programs are concerned with 
manpower. 

6. Participation, in cooperation with community organizations, and 
government agencies, in programs for increasing economic activity 
and maintaining high levels of stabilized employment." 


The Detroit program. Two major conclusions of a survey of certain 
problems of Detroit's youth were that there was a lack of coordina- 
tion of youth services and that there were markedly inadequate fa- 
cilities for counseling out-of-school youth (12). To correct this situa- 
tion, a Council for Youth Service was formed in 1930 with 25 agencies 
represented. About six years later this group together with the Na- 
tional Youth Administration formed its Junior Consultation Service 
(appropriating the title of the New York Agency) for counseling 


1 Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Journal, published by National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, Incorporated, 25: :500-501(1947). 
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youth, The need for a still larger coordinated counseling program re- 
sulted in the establishment of the Detroit Counseling Service. This 
agency provided a full counseling service to the Youth of Detroit be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 25. This program was curtailed by the fed- 
eralization of the state employment services in 1942 and the discon- 
tinuance of the N.Y.A. in 1948; but the public schools have continued 
to operate on the same pattern but with a smaller budget, staff, and 
service. The problems of the clients seeking service have been classi- 
fied as follows: 


1. 


to 


A 


eo 


Those who have made no plan, or only a vague or partial plan, 
who need help in discovering the occupation which they would 
like to enter, and who need information about how best to pre- 
pare for it. 


. Those who have made a plan unsuited to their abilities. For ex- 


ample, the boy who wishes to be a tool and die man because he 
has heard of the advantages, yet who has received his poorest 
marks in related subjects and who, on tests, reveals little aptitude 
in this field. 


. Those who have no realization of what their chosen occupations 


involve, like the girl who wants to be a health education teacher 
because she likes basketball and other sports. 


. Those who because of economic necessity have had an unwise 


decision forced upon them, like the boy who for three years was 
a helper on a delivery truck and who on the American Council 
Achievement Tests in Mathematics, English, and Science obtained 
scores in the 99th and 100th percentiles, and would like to pre- 
pare himself for engineering. 


. Those who are in conflict with their families over a choice of 


plans, like the girl who wants to become a nurse, but whose 
parents insist upon her becoming a stenographer because of prob- 
able immediate employment. 


. Those who have lost interest in school, but who through assistance 


in making an occupational plan begin to realize the importance of 
further training and would like to make plans to get it. The prob- 
lem here is increased of course, if a long period of time has elapsed 
since leaving school. 


. Those who are drifters and need to be encouraged to find im- 


mediate employment which will stimulate them in establishing 
better habits, like the boy who hitch-hiked and wandered about 
the country for a year, sleeping in parking lots and all night 
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movies, and who now would really like to settle down, but does 
not know where to begin. 

8. Those who have special personal problems and who need help in 
making adjustments before success in any occupation may be pos- 
sible, like the girl who because of an unhappy home situation and 
many conflicts, adopts a defensive attitude and feels that all of the 
adult world is her enemy. 

9. Those who have made good plans, but who desire confirmation of 
their choice. 

10. Those who have severe handicaps, mental, physical, or emo- 
tional.’ 

This service has emphasized testing, and although no one battery 
has been used the testing has measured such things as achievement, 
intelligence, interest, dexterity, and personality. 

The interesting feature of the Detroit program is that although 
many parts of the community have contributed to the out-of-school 
counseling program it has been carried on primarily by the public 
school authorities. Other school systems in various cities might well 
copy the Detroit plan and thereby give impetus to the counseling of 
out-of-school youth, 


Vocational Advisory Service 


One of the very valuable vocational guidance agencies is the Vo- 
cational Advisory Service in New York City, which has been in exist- 
ence for many years. Previously known as the Vocational Service for 
Juniors, it has been a pioneer in demonstrating how private and pub- 
lic agencies can cooperate. Two examples are its work with the New 
York State Employment Service, through the division known as the 
Consultation Service, and its cooperation with the National Youth 
Administration. 

The Consultation Service of the Vocational Advisory Service has 
two main divisions, consisting of counselors and psychologists. The 
counselors conduct the interviews with the clients, and the psycholo- 
gists have as their main task the testing of clients and preparation of 
psychological reports for the counselors. Psychologists also interview 


8 Journal of Educational and Psychological Measurement, 7:180-131(1947). 
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clients, in order to write more meaningful reports. In addition, this 
agency has an Information Department which assembles, classifies, 
and evaluates occupational and educational materials and informa- 
tion for the counselors, In many respects this agency is a model de- 
serving very careful study by anyone contemplating setting up a vo- 
cational guidance center or evaluating other existing agencies (5). 

Because the Vocational Advisory Service is relatively old and has 
benefited by maturity and experience, the authors believe it is worth 
describing in detail. However, there is another and more important 
reason for including a description of tlre Consultation Service of the 
V.A.S. It is to give a description of a total organization in process. Too 
often students studying a subject learn each of the separate topics 
without understanding how each fits into an integrated unit. Such a 
criticism of the education process applies to vocational psychology. 
Test knowledge, interest measurement, occupational information, 
statistics, and other elements of vocational psychology can all be 
taught without the student ever seeing how these tools and tech- 
niques really fit together. So that the reader may be given a general 
picture before these subjects are discussed, the experiences of a client 
as well as the work of the many professionals on the staff of the Vo- 
cational Advisory Service will be described. 

The clients. Many people between the ages of 16 and 25 reach the 
offices of the Consultation Service which is sponsored by the V.A.S. 
and the N.Y. State Employment Service. The fact that a guidance 
and employment agency cooperate is to be noted and commended. It 
illustrates a sincere attempt to unify the problems of guidance and 
selection. Some of these clients are referred by employment inter- 
viewers who recognize the disparity between a likely job placement 
and the job the applicant seeks. There are other reasons for such re- 
ferrals; among the more common ones are inability to hold a job, vo- 
cational confusion, and a need for training. Other major sources of 
referral are the social agencies and hospitals. Recently a few of the 
mental hygiene clinics handling seriously disturbed personalities 
have recognized the value of administering guidance to the patient 
after some progress has been made in his treatment. While such 
clients need the most skillful care this agency is geared to work with 
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CONSULTATION SERVICE 
93 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 3-5425 


Explanation of the Service 


The purpose of the Consultation Service is to assist young people in choosing 
a vocation and developing and carrying out a program to reach their vocational 
objective, or if they have already made tentative vocational plans, to help them 
with the evaluation of these plans. 


This service is free and is available to young people who do not know what 
field of work to enter, or who arë contemplating a change of work. There is no 
age limit for veterans or persons with physical handicaps. The Consultation 
Service is Jointly sponsored by the Vocational Advisory Service and the 

New York State Employment Service. 


The Consultation Service helps by:- 


1., Discussing with the applicant his vocational plans in the 
light of his school record, Job experience, aptitudes, interests 
and ambitions, 


2. Giving aptitude tests. 


3. Planning with the applicant a program of training, or vork 
experience for the purpose of entering a vocational field. 


A. Informing applicants about occupations and occupational 
opportunities, 


5. Obtaining vocational training, educational and recreational 
opportunities which fit into the vocational program. 


If applicants are not employed and are interested in securing employment, 
but have not registered with the New York State Employment Service, it 18 to 
their advantage to go to the appropriate office and register immediately. Visits 
to the Consultation Service do not take the place of the scheduled visits to the 
employment office. 


In order that the Counselors at the Consultation Service may become vell 


acquainted with applicants and their needs, they are asked to return several 
times for intervievs, 


3c8-3 (6-47) 


By permission of the V.A.S. 
FORM USED TO EXPLAIN THE SERVICE OF THE V.A.S. 


them. The third major source of referrals is the “word of mouth” rec- 
ommendations. Elders, friends, or "others" have heard of the agency 
or consulted it, and so send people in. When the prospective client 
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CONSULTATION SERVICE 
95 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


REGISTRATION 
Nare, Date. 2 
Present Addresa, Tel, No, = 
Tauber and street 
Date of Birth, 
(Town or boro, (Zone No. ‘State 

Former Addrens, Sóc. Sec. No, 
Height, Weight, Health Merried? Yes, No, 


If married, wife's full maiden name before marriage, 


Referred by. 
Person, Organization) 


First Name e Health Occupation Now Employed 
Father 
Mother 
Mother's Full Name Before Marriage 


Nanao cf 
Bros, & Rma 


Are you attending any classes nov? Where? 
What subjects, 


List By types of work you em done including after school, vacations, part time, 
Fpl How Li Xin Work) Pay | Did vou like or dislike 1 Why? 


How long have you beon looking for work?, 
What kind of job are you looking for nowt —— 


What would you like to be doing 10 years from novi — 


What special problems would you like to discuss with us? 


Jcs- (9-47) 


By permission of the V.A.S. 


REGISTRATION BLANK USED BY THE V.A.S. 


reaches the offices, however he came, he is greeted by a receptionist, 
made to feel at ease, and given a mimeographed sheet explaining 
the service. The figure on page 70 is a sample of the form used. 
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CONSULTATION SERVICE 


NG sects cece eee Age- DYA ussad Date... 
1. What do you do that you like best outside of 9. What have you often thought that you would 
work or school hours? like to do for a living? 
2) Why? 
2. What is your special hobby? b) How long have you been interested in it? 


10, What occupations or fields of work would you 
: i : like more information about? 
3. What things outside your job would you now 
like to learn to do either in connection with 


SUE OE TR taU 11, What kind of work are you trying to get now? 


12. If you have worked, in what jobs did you feel 


4, What school or college subjects did you you were most satisfactory to the employer? 
a. like best? 
: 13. Do you read newspapers? 
b. find most 
most difficult? Which ones? 


3 Which of the following subjects, if you had 
them, did you like better? What parts? 


a) English or Mathematics. is 
b) Science or Histor. 


14. What magazines do you read often? 


15. What three books outside of school books 


6. What have you studied outside your regular that you have read do you especially like? 


school course that you liked? 


16, What radio programs do you like particularly? 


7. What course of training or special subjects 
would you like to take oe could? 17, What club meetings or athletic groups do you 
attend frequently? 
8. Have members of your family or friends sug- 18. What do you like best to do there? 
gested any particular career to you: 
Nühat?........... , 
€ 19. What further kind of recreation would you 
How do you feel about their suggestion? like if you could arrange it? n 


(Use other side) 


By permission of the V.A.S. 


INTEREST BLANK USED BY THE V.A.S. FOR CLIENTS WHOSE HISTORIES 
ARE CHIEFLY THEIR SCHOOL RECORDS (front) 


The intake counselor, The applicant is then introduced to the in- 
take counselor, a very important person. She is an experienced coun- 
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A. Cheek the activities in the list below which especially attract you and tell why you like them. 


1. Working outdoors 9. Doing research work 


2. Writing prose or poetry 10. Facing dangerous situations 
aaa Pict ood 11, Working at many things 
4. Being “on the go” alway 
x B e 12. Working at one thing steadily 
5. Using tools 
13. Raising garden products 
6. Meeting lots of people 
14. Doing new things all the time 
7. Tinkering and repairing things 
15. Doing work for which you have to put on old 


8. Making speeches clothes and get your hands dirty. 


do best about either a radio or a garment. 
..to indicate choice.) 


Cheek 2 of the following things which you would like 
(Place a check after radi after garment 


Write an article about it 


Make it Improve it practically Teach others about it 
Plan (or design it) Use it Handle the buying of it 
Sell it Draw a picture of i Improve its beauty 


Repair it 
(Check Five) 
Actor Demonstrator 
Accountant Dental Mechanic. 
Rivertisin Dental Assistant 


Dentist 
Designer (clothes) 
Designer (textiles) 
Designer (jewelry) 
Designer (machines) 
Detective 

Dietician 


Air Conditioning. 
Aircraft Mechanic 
Apprentice {in a trade) 
Architect 
Artist (com) 
‘Artist (painter) 
Athletic Director 
Author 
Auto Mechanie 
Aviation Mechanie 
Avintor 
facteriologist 
Maker 
Bankzteller yy 
suty Specialist 
Bookkeeper 
Bricklayer 
Hilder (contractor) 
(dept. store) 
Maki 


Cleaner and Dyer 
Clerk (dept. store) 


Clerk (hotel) Gem Appraiser 
Clerk (office) Grocer 

Clerk (salen) Hostess 

Clerk (shipping or stock) Housekeeper 

Construction Worker Illustrator (magazine) 
Cook Insurance Agent 
Counseler Insurance Claims Adjuster 
Dancer (p Interior Decorator 


C. Glance through this list of occupations. What occupations do you think you would like best to follow? 


Industrial Engineer 
Inventor. 
Jeweler 


Judge 
Laboratory Technician 
Lawyer 

Librarian. 

Machine Operator 
Machinist 

Mail Carrier 

Mason 

Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanie 

Milliner 

Mining 

Minister 

Movie Operator 


Nurse 
Nursery School Teacher 
Optometrist 
Painter (age) 

mter (s 
Personne! Worker 
Pharmacist. 


Photographer. 
Playground Director 
Plast 

Plumbe! 

Poultry Farmer 
Policeman 


Priest 
Private Secretary 


Radio or Wireless Operator. 


Prepare the advertising of it 


Railroad Worker 
Refrigeration Service 
Research (scientific) 
Restaurant Manager 
Retailer 

Roofer 

Salesman (inside) 

Salesman (outside) 


bd 'leetrieal equi it) 
electri equipment 
im machines) 


Serviceman (radio) 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Sign Painter 
Singer (professional) 
Soci forker 
Statistielan 


Taxi Driver 
Tea Room Proprietor 
her 


Typi 
Undertaker 


Window Dresser 
X-Ray Technician 


VOCATIONAL ADVISORY SERVICE — 95 MADISON AVENUE — NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


By permission of the V.A.S. 


INTEREST BLANK USED BY THE V.A.S, FOR CLIENTS WHOSE HISTORIES 
ARE CHIEFLY THEIR SCHOOL RECORDS (reverse) 


selor who conducts a brief interview with the prospective client. She 
must decide whether this is a case for a vocational counselor or 
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whether a referral should be made to a social agency, or employment 
service, She must also decide whether the person is merely in need 
of educational or occupational information, or on the other hand, will 
benefit from guidance. ; 

If another agency has made the referral, as is often the case, the 
intake interview can be brief, since ordinarily the agencies refer only 
those who can benefit from guidance. 

When the interview indicates the need for counseling the appli- 
cant is registered. This consists of having the person complete the 
registration blank as shown in the figure on page 71. 

This form requests important and relevant information from the 
client. In Chapter 5, on the interview, reasons for including such 
items will be discussed. Briefly, it can be stated that these items are 
necessary background information if a valid job of guidance is to be 
done. 


In addition the applicant is given an appropriate interest blank 
which is not labeled as such. There are two kinds, one for clients 
whose histories are chiefly their school records, the other for clients 
with some work experience; the former is illustrated on pages 72 and 
78, No attempt is made to score the blank numerically. The blank 
serves to bolster the intake counselor's judgment as to the interests 
and activities of the client and supplements the brief 15- to 30-minute 
interview she conducts. 

The applicant is then told that he will receive an appointment by 
mail. The time lapse depends upon the waiting lists. In cases of ex- 
treme emergency, the case assignment is hurried. 

The intake counselor then contacts the schools to complete the 
educational record and obtain a picture of the client's academic abil- 
ity and performance. The form sent to the high schools is illustrated 
on page 75. The client's name is also cleared with the Social Service 
Exchange for any additional information. This would be available if 
the family was known to other agencies. 

When all this material has been assembled, the intake counselor 
takes inventory and assigns the case to a counselor. This is done ac- 
cording to her estimation of which counselor would be best for the 
client. Counselors in this organization have previously had different 
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'consutarron sevice 
J5 Madison Avenue 
Mev York 16, N.Y. 


t 


` "To the Recorder cf, " Aigh School: 


The applicant Hated below bas been referred to us for vocational guidance, In í 
Connection vitt plass for future work and training ve find the school record 


great value, Will you please fill ta record below amd return as poon as 
sible? This information will be consi confidential, It will te most 
sto ve to have the complete schoo! Shall appreciate your belp, 

i M 


Registrar e 


School d Mans, hiirest, eset 


Course, School Previously Attemied 


T 
Please verify: Date of entering, Terma compieted, 
r Date of discharge 


Please give information * abiiitiee and traita, and his artros 
currtewlar activities. ide If aeeeseary,) 


* 
* td i à 
= ^ 
i A [20 
n A T UM " 
backgrounds and work experiences. The former engineer, the former — — 
_ school teacher, the former salesperson—each is assigned cases in rela- 
" 3 75 
d AE d t e 
n. A » , vH 
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tion to former experiences whenever possible. Even the sex of the 
counselor obtains the consideration it deserves. For example, the boy 
who reveals through the intake interview that he is having a difficult 
father relationship but gets along well with his mother is usually as- 
signed to a female rather than a male counselor. 

Although the actual work of investigation and assignment is done 
within one week, there may be a delay in the client's first appoint- 
. ment. The staff of the V.A.S. is determined by its budget, and so prac- 
tical considerations enter. While it would be ideal to have more im- 
mediate appointments, the organization can handle only the case 
load that is reasonable for its 14 counselors. 

The first interview. The first interview with the counselor assigned 
to the case usually lasts about one hour but may run from 45 to 75 
minutes. When the counselor believes that more time is needed, a 
second “first” interview is scheduled. 

The purpose of the first interview is to get the facts, get acquainted, 
and encourage the client to think about his own problem. The coun- 
selor has reviewed the registration blank and other forms before 
this interview and now adds the flesh and blood to the skeleton of 
cold facts these forms reveal. 

No specific method of interviewing is used, except that the coun- 
selor does not give final answers. Even when the client pushes and 
asks, “What shall I do?” the counselor says, “I don’t know. I would 
have to know you better.” This answer applies even when the coun- 
selor thinks he or she knows the answer. The counselor’s concern is 
to establish the facts about the client, and their interrelationships, so 
that he can properly understand the client’s problem. 

For example, it is one thing to know how many brothers and sisters 
the client has, but it is much more important for the counselor to fit 
this into the total picture of socio-economic status of the family, edu- 
cational level and aspiration of the parents, and so forth. Then the 
family situation, as well as the reality of the problem, becomes more 
clearly established. 

Toward the end of the interview or at an appropriate time dur- 
ing it, the counselor suggests that the client take some psychological 
tests and explains their purpose. The appointment is made for a defi- 
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nite time within one week after the “purpose” of testing has been ex- 
plained. The counselor makes two main points: first, that tests will 
not make up the clients’ minds and thereby relieve them of their re- 
sponsibilities to make their own decisions; and second, that the tests 
may show strengths and weaknesses but do not result in failure in 
the sense that school tests do. 

When the first interview is completed, the counselor then dictates 
his notes and also completes a check list of suggested psychological 
tests to be administered by the psychologists. 

As can be seen from the form illustrated on page 78, the counselor _ 
is asked to justify the reasons for requesting specific tests and also to 
place the tests into two categories, one being more important than the 
other. Giving the counselor such responsibility demands that he know 
the tests the psychologist uses. This is important since it allows coun- 
selor and psychologist to work together more smoothly. 

In some organizations, counselors do not appreciate the value of 
tests. They probably do not know the tests and have not learned their 
value. 

Psychological tests. The psychological department of the Voca- 
tional Advisory Service receives the counselors test recommenda- 
tions together with the client's folder. Prior to testing, the psychologist 
reviews the case and is at liberty to add or delete any test or tests. All 
psychologists are trained to administer either the individual or group 
tests, so that each staff member may rotate and have an opportunity 
to do all types of testing as well as research. This is valuable since it 
adds variety to the work as well as allowing for easier administrative 
control. 

A testing room is always likely to present sudden problems, and so 
the psychologists must be observant as well as flexible. Sometimes 
slow people cannot finish all the tests scheduled and this requires last- 
minute changes in proposed batteries. At other times unexpected 
emotional behavior must be appropriately handled. 

Almost all clients are tested; occasionally even a graduate univer- 
sity student. An important feature of testing is the mature observa- 
tion of test performance and related behavior that psychologists can 
make while a client is taking tests. Often the client reacts quite differ- 
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CONSULTATION SERVICE 
COUNSELOR'S CHECK SHEET 


Client, Counselor. Date, 
, | Testa 
Teste Desired* Reason for Requesting Tests** 


Vocabul: 

Verbal Reasoning 
Minn, Clerical 
Simple Posting 


Complex Classification 


Piling 


Arithmetic 


Fractions 
Spelling 


Finger Dexterit; 


fiveezer Dexterity 
Placing and Turning 
Two-Dimensional Simple 


Tvo-Dimensional Complex 


Three-Dimensional 


B 
Mechsler-Bellevue 


Personnel 


*Check the tests desired and double check those tests considered essential in the 
event time does not permit the administration of all tests which have been checked. 


"Record the reason for requesting each test checked unless the reason is obvious 
from the materíal in the folder. Please alvays note the reason for requesting 
the Verbal Reasoning, the Kohs, the Coupler Classification. 


Jes 22 (2-18-46) 


, j By permission of the V.A.S. 


THE V.A.S, COUNSELOR'S CHECK LIST OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS DESIRED 


ently in testing than in an interview situation, and so different facets 
of personality are revealed through his answers and manner of per- 
formance. All clients tested are given the Wechsler-Bellevue, and 
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this test is used as a clinical instrument rather than merely an at- 
tempt to obtain the I.Q. In addition, verbal, spatial, and clerical tests 
are usually given to all clients, and then other tests are added to fit 
the specific needs of the client and his problem, 

The department tests six or seyen clients each morning. One psy- 
chologist is in charge of the testing room and an additional two or 
three do the individual testing in private rooms. The client is 
smoothly brought in and out in such a fashion as to maintain rapport 
and create minimum confusion. 

During the afternoon the psychologists score the tests, draw up a 
profile (see the figure on page 80), and write supplementary re- 
ports which are essentially clinical analyses of the Wechsler together 
with any observation made during the client’s test performance. 

The psychologist's report is returned to the counselor together with 
the case folder and then the counselor arranges for the case 
conference, 

Case conference. The case conference is one of the most important 
steps in guidance, Although it is a behind-the-scenes affair and the 
client does not necessarily know of its existence, a second interview is 
seldom held without it. The main purpose of the case conference is 
to serve as a safeguard against any subjective and snap judgments by 
a counselor, 

There are often three or four professional people at the case con- 
ference, Included are the counselor, a senior counselor who serves as 
a consultant, the professional person who has made the referral, and 
a psychologist. Always included in the conference are the counselor 
and the senior counselor. The referrant is invited only when he is a 
professional person connected with a referring agency. Relatives or 
non-professional people are never invited to the conference. Without 
training they usually do not have sufficient insight to handle the case 
objectively. The psychologist either may request that he attend the 
conference or may be called in. Whenever special problems arise and * 
it is believed that the psychologist has useful information, he attends. 

The discussion at the case conference includes a presentation of 
the case by the counselor, and all present attempt to understand the 
client. No final plans are made, since the V.A.S. recognizes that a 
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plan that is not the client’s will not help him. The conference results 
in suggestions to the counselor as to what directions or possibilities 
might be sound for the client to consider. The counselor is prepared 
to point out possible actions but must allow the client to make his own 
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plans. If the plan is totally inadequate, the counselor is prepared to 
point out this to the client and help him to develop a more ap- 
propriate one. : 

Second interview. The second interview takes place soon after the 
conference, It usually begins with such a question as, “What have 
you thought about your problem since you last were here?” Most of- 
ten the client shows some growth and is prepared to discuss his prob- 
lem more fully. The client is usually also interested in discussing the 
test results, and the counselor does this not in terms of specific test 
scores but rather in terms of the vocational implications of the results. 
If the client is ready to make a decision then he and the counselor 
work out the necessary practical steps. If not, then another interview 
is scheduled. The counselor is expected to follow through with the 
client not only to see that the client “gets started” but also so that the 
counselor is provided with information on results. 

To evaluate the service of the V.A.S. as well as to keep records of 
its work, the counselor completes one additional form, the case analy- 
sis form, which summarizes the case in terms of the type of problem, 
the recommendation made, and the type of service completed. This 
form is presented on pages 82 and 83. 

Information Service. There is one additional department of the 
V.A.S., the Information Service. It has two functions, the first of which 
is to furnish information directly to the client when he seeks educa- 
tional or occupational information and is not really in need of guid- 
ance. This task falls primarily on the intake counselor. 

Its second function is to serve the counselors. It helps staff commit- 
tees arrange for regularly scheduled lectures by experts from firms, 
educational institutions, and other organizations. These guest lectur- 
ers are briefed in advance as to the needs of the counselors and so 
the discussions are usually very helpful. Such matters as hiring prac- 
tices and policies, union situation, organization set-up are discussed. 
Following the talk a field trip is arranged and the counselors by visit- 
ing the plant learn even more of the things that a client is likely to 
want to know. The following is a list of some of the fields recently re- 
viewed in this program: hotels; building and construction; a rail- 
road; federal civil service; the traffic division of a manufacturing 
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CONSULTATION SERVICE 
CASE ANALYSIS FORM 


IDENTIFYING DATA EDUCATION 
Office Date 1st Interview Level Completed: 
Client. MF | Lesa than 8th Gr.__8th Gr. Grad 
Sone H. S. H. S. Grad, 
Counselor. Some College Col. Grad, 
Relief: Yes — No Course Teken in School or College: 
General —— Technical, 
Worked Before: Yes ^ No 
Col, Art k Music, 
Age: Under 16 16 to 18 : —18 to 21 | Indus. (Tr.), Othor. 


21 to 25__Over 25 > . 
Additional Training: ^ (Predoninate) 
Referred by: 
NYSES office Con'l Art or Music 
School. Tech, or Trade, None, 
Social Agency or Church, 
Friend or Relative Other 
Self 


Other 


TYPE OF PROBLEM RECOMMENDATIONS 
(as seen by Counselor) MADE 
Olumn for primary ani "S" for secondary problems and recommendations: 


Check "P" 


A) Needs advice on securing or 
reparing for immodiate work 
Weeds advice on planning 
further training or work for 
the following reasons: 
Has no plan 
Weeds help in choosing 
between plans 
puctvets-contizwebicn ct 
+ Needs change in plan be- 
cause preparation, abili- 
ties or interests not 
suited to present plan 
5. Needs change in plan be- 
ceuso of change in cir- 
cumstences 
Unedjusted in prusant em- 
ployment, 
T. Unadjusted in prosont 
iraining program 
x Other (specity) 
C) Needs financial nid for 
. training 
D) Vocational problem conplica- 
tod by personality factors 


E) Other (specify 
365-21 (Rev, 12/5, 


A) Teke new or additional train- 
ing or revive plens for 


E) Change or modify Tmappropri- 
nte vocational plans 

Refer to agency for special- 

ized service (health, reliof, 


E) Undertake moasures for 
iuprovins personel fitness 


J) No eatistüctory rocommon- 
datione mede 


By permission of the V.A.S. 
V.A.S. CASE ANALYSIS FORM 
company; editor of a weekly magazine; a lithographing company; a 
chemical firm; a radio station; an air line; and the public relations 
field. 
Complete notes of each of the talks and field trips are made and 
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OUTCOME 


i. SERVICE COMPLETED 
Check "P" column for primary and 
"S" column for secondary resulto 

A) Specific information given 

Contact with employment office 

improved or established 

Secured employnent 

Plan for further training: 

a) Undertaken 


on 
Decision to continue resent plan 
Unvise plan for work or 
training altered 

g Referred to specialized agency 

H) Avocational or recreational plan 
undertaken 

Helped to achieve more personal 
fitness for work 

Finoncial aid obtained for 


Client failed to adopt plan 
M) No satisfactory recomendations 


A) Plans interrupted by new 
developments: 


By permission of the V.A.S. 


V.A.S. CASE ANALYSIS FORM 


filed for reference use whenever necessary. In addition a weekly 
newsletter is prepared for the counselors; it covers pertinent infor- 
mation on new items in the field of occupational and educational in- 


formation. 
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Other community agencies 


Vocational guidance agencies on a community level may be found 
in such places as boys’ clubs, Y.M.C.A.’s, religious organizations, phil- 
anthropic organizations, community houses, and even prisons. 

Cole (4) reports an interesting study in which an attempt has been 
made to. evaluate a guidance program in a boys’ club in Worcester. 
Two groups of 100 members each were selected on the basis of age, 
1.Q., school marks, physical development, parental education, and 
social and economic status. Cole reports that in 1931, these two groups 
were rather similar. One group received vocational guidance and 
the other did not. In 1936, these two groups were followed up, and 
the results are presented in Table 5. 


TABLE 5 


COMPARISON OF FOLLOW-UP OF TWO GROUPS AFTER 
FIVE-YEAR PERIOD? 


Counseled Non-counseled 
Per cent of group in school 45% 22% 
Average grade attained in school 11.88 10.86 
Average weekly earning $21.85 $19.15 
Never shifted jobs 59% 82% 


° Adapted from Robert C. Cole, “Evaluating a Boys’ Club Guidance Program,” Occupa- 
tions, the Vocational Guidance Journal, published by National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, Incorporated, 17:705—709 (1939). 

The results of Cole's study indicate clearly the advisability of boys’ 
clubs in community centers seriously considering attempts to guide 
youth vocationally as well as in the more obvious social ways. 

The Vocational Service Center of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation provides counseling and placement facilities for its clients, It 
serves to complement rather than supplant the counseling services of 
the local branches, During the period beginning January 1944 and 
ending August 1946, a total of 22,658 new applicants received one or 
more of the services offered by this agency. It has four divisions: 
Counseling and Testing; Placement; Credit Aid; and Veteran’s 
Advisement. 

A Jewish service organization known as B'nai B'rith has a voca- 
tional service program offered on a national level. Its present work 
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consists primarily of occupational research, the publication of occu- 
pational literature, and sponsorship of group activities in guidance. 
It is also experimenting with employment of traveling counselors, 
who conduct part-time individual counseling programs in the small 
communities of Michigan, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Texas. The 
B'nai Brith, in a fashion similar to the United States Government 
Printing Office, publishes many worth-while occupational informa- 
tion items on a purely service basis. It also maintains a counselors' in- 
formation service. Through this service mimeographed releases of 
value to vocational counselors are issued approximately every two 
weeks. The vocational service program has taken the lead in promot- 
ing group vocational guidance. While they do not believe that group 
guidance should take the place of individual guidance, they consider 
the two kinds as complementary in a vocational guidance program. 
The values of group activities as distinct from individual counseling 
are reported by Baer (2) as follows: 


m 


. They provide some orientation to many individuals who are not 
reached through individual counseling. In many cases such orien- 
tation may be sufficient to enable an individual to make his plans 
without further help from a counselor. 

They may focus attention on individuals particularly in need of 
individual counseling.  * 

They tend to stimulate demand for individual counseling. 

They help establish rapport for subsequent individual counseling. 
They provide an economical means of imparting information of 
common interest and value. 

6. They provide an economical means of obtaining certain informa- 
tion about individuals (such as through group testing). 

7. They provide a more effective means of obtaining certain infor- 
mation about individuals (character and personality traits as re- 
vealed in a natural group setting). 

8. They facilitate use of such effective educational techniques as 
dramatizations, quiz contests, occupational tours, motion pictures, 
talks by experts in different occupations, etc. 

9. They facilitate use of natural group activities for tryout experi- 
ences and other guidance purposes. 

10. They make possible the pooling of experiences of many for the 
benefit of each member of the group. 


to 


SU e 
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11. They make it possible for the group to influence the thinking of 
the individual. 

12. They provide opportunities for improvement of character and per- 
sonality traits, especially facility in human relationships. 

13. They offer one of the best opportunities for self-diagnosis.® 


Another example of the use of vocational guidance is reported by 
Martin (16). He describes a rather interesting program of vocational 
guidance in a prison system. While the person is in the prison, a com- 
plete work history is collected from his first job to the one held at 
the time of the current offense, in order to learn the man’s principal 
as well as secondary occupation as determined by previous experi- 
ence, Then a battery of psychological tests is administered; these in- 
clude mechanical, manual, intelligence, and interest tests. During 
further interviews a vocational plan is developed, which includes 
consideration of the prisoner’s educational status, vocational experi- 
ence, aptitude pattern as well as occupational preferences and tem- 
perament pattern. This results in a vocational training program which 
may include assignment to certain types of prison jobs, vocational 
courses, or related educational courses. It is entirely possible that 
such a system can go a long way in the correction of those who have 
erred. 

The Veterans Administration has played a large role on the com- 
munity level in the administration of counseling veterans both by pro- 
viding its own service and by paying acceptable agencies for the 
services rendered veterans. Many schools and colleges as well as com- 
munity agencies have co-sponsored veterans’ advisement units. The 
quantity and quality of counseling was very definitely influenced by 
the program of the V.A., in which it was recognized that counseling 
was an important aspect of deciding educational and occupational 
objectives. 


Summary 


Although it is impossible to describe each vocational guidance 
agency in the United States, an attempt has been made to present in- 


? Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Journal, published by National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, Incorporated, 24:277(1946). 
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formation on the wide variety of vocational guidance centers avail- 
able on either the school or the community level. The program of 
guidance in the junior high schools shows the need for integrating 
educational and vocational guidance. A survey of practices among 
the high schools indicates the need for improving the counseling pro- 
grams. The type of guidance program in the colleges varies consider- 
ably with different universities emphasizing different aspects of the 
total program. 

Community programs were described as they occur in the City of 
Detroit and at the Vocational Advisory Service in New York. A com- 
plete description of the procedure of counseling at the V.A.S. was 
presented, not only because this agency can be regarded as effective 
and progressive but also because it was thought desirable to give the 
reader a picture of the total process of guidance in operation. It in- 
cluded references to clients, the intake counselor, the interview, psy- 
chological tests, the case conference, and the information service. 

In addition a few other community services were briefly . 
mentioned. 
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THE COUNSELING 
INTERVIEW—GENERAL 


he HE INTERVIEW allows the client and counselor to exchange 
ideas and attitudes through conversation. Its purpose is to lead to a 
solution of the client’s problems or at least to some change in attitude 
or behavior. 

Different methods of interviewing have been used in vocational 
counseling. The category considered least valid may be called authori- 
tarian. Another method is a technique of interviewing developed 
originally for use in personal counseling and more recently applied 
to vocational counseling; it is known as non-directive. The third cate- 
gory and the one we consider most usable in vocational counseling is 
called non-authoritarian. 

Before dicussing each of these types of interviewing it is advisable 
to cut across the methods and consider the interview from one of two 
frames of reference. One is client-centered and the other is counselor- 
centered. The participation in conversation on the part of the client 
or counselor varies depending upon whether the interview is client- 
or counselor-centered. 

Client-centered interviews revolve about the client. The client is 
encouraged to lead in the conversation and to express his attitudes, 
feelings and thoughts. The counselor is more passive and does not in- 
terrupt the client's free flow of ideas, thoughts, expressions and feel- 
ings. The counselor helps the client to talk freely by his manner of 
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tactfully indicating he understands and by not attempting to fill lulls 
in the conversation with his talk. He aids the client to crystallize his 
ideas and attitudes toward more positive and successful behavior. 
Fundamentally, he establishes rapport, the feeling of mutual confi- 
dence between the two parties in the interview, by his understanding 
attitude and manner, 

The client-centered interview primarily makes use of open-end 
questions. These are loosely structured and allow for considerable 
verbalism by the client. In answering such relatively unstructured 
questions, the client projects his own personality. The counselor is 
more concerned with summarizing the emotional content of what 
the client has said than in asking specific questions and expecting 
direct answers. 

In replying the client is allowed and encouraged in subtle ways to 
speak at length. The form of the question and the manner in which 
it is posed permits the client to feel that the interviewer is interested 
in him as a person, respects his opinion, and is not merely probing for 
facts which may seem of dubious value to the client. Facts as such are 
not sought. The goal is to weave the facts into an integrated whole. 
Any probing that is done is in the context of what has been said or 
implied aad is to help clarify the feelings and thoughts expressed. 
Mere disconnected facts, unweighted for value to the client, are not 
really important. They are like the legal yes or no to complexly mo- 
tivated behavior and may even be confusing. The following is a 
brief description of a client-centered interview: 


Jack felt that he was making very little progress in his job and came 
to a vocational counseling agency for help. 

Counselor: What did you want to discuss with us? 

Client: I've been on my job now for five years and feel that I'm in a 
rut. When I got the job, I was 18 years old. I was told that there 
would be great opportunities to advance, but there haven't been. 
I was just out of high school at the time and even went to evening 
college to prepare myself for advancement. I'd like to change my 
job or maybe go to school or something. 

Counselor: You feel that you are in a rut and want to get out of it but 
don't know exactly what to do. 

Client: I was thinking of engineering school, but then I'm 28 years 
old and would have to start from scratch. 
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Counselor: You think you're too old to start engineering school. 

Client: Not only that, but maybe I'm rusty with school subjects and I 
don't think I could go in the evening. I'd rather go in the day and 
finish up quickly, but I have to discuss that with my parents. Maybe 
if I showed my parents I'm not dumb, they would back me in day 
college. Could I take some tests? 

Counselor: You feel that tests would help convince you and your par- 
ents that you could get through college and your parents would be 
willing to finance you. 

Client: Yes. 

Counselor: Tests can be arranged. (An appointment was made for 
them.) 

Client: Thanks. Now what shall I do about my job in the meantime, 
and suppose I can't convince my parents? 

Counselor: We can start discussing these matters now. 


The interview continues in similar fashion. The client is allowed to 
take the lead, to crystallize his attitudes and feelings, see his prob- 
lems clearly and begin to discuss action to solve the problems. 

Counselor-centered interviews revolve about the counselor. He 
may try to establish rapport by being friendly and helpful. The coun- 
selor is very active and often expresses his own attitudes and feelings 
freely. He evaluates the client's expressions. He leads the interview, 
often makes premature suggestions and is inclined to be free with ad- 
vice. In the counselor-centered interview, the interviewer usually 
asks a series of standardized questions and each may be answered 
briefly. The following is a brief description of a report on an inter- 
view that was extremely counselor-centered. This kind of interview is 
rarely reported verbatim. 

Nora was all mixed up. She didn't know her own mind. She wanted 
to leave high school, but then she wanted to be a nurse. I pointed out 
that these two moves were incompatible. To be a nurse, she would 
have to finish high school. She wanted to leave high school because her 
mother was an invalid and she wanted to be a nurse for the same 
reason. I asked her about her school marks and she said they were 
good. But they really weren't. I advised her to drop school and get into 
some factory work. I thought she would be happier at this. 


This illustration is rather extreme to point up the centering about 
the counselor. From the description, the counselor does not allow 
much development of feeling and attitude expression on the part of 
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the client. As an expert, he takes the lead, evaluates and gives ad- 
vice. In this illustration the evaluation and advice may have been 
given prematurely. The client may not have weighed the alternatives 
for herself. She may have been told without understanding why. 


Personal and vocational counseling interrelated 


One cannot do vocational counseling without considering such per- 
sonal aspects as home situation, health condition, and personality fac- 
tors. The client in discussing his vocational plan will, if allowed by the 
counselor, talk of his finances, his aspirations, his failures and suc- 
cesses, his health, even his fears and personal involvements. The vo- 
cational counselor cannot refuse to listen to such discussions or con- 
sider these matters as irrelevant to the vocational problem presented. 

A good deal of the difficulty lies in the incomplete training of coun- 
selors in interviewing techniques, as well as in the lack of standards 
and definition as to what is a professionally trained vocational coun- 
selor. The kind of personal problems to be dealt with by a vocational 
counselor also lack definition. The Veterans Administration tried to 
solve the problem by training a selected staff in personal counseling 
(5). The Personal Counselor would “screen and refer to the Mental 
Hygiene Unit cases that might need psychiatric diagnosis and treat- 
ment, to counsel with veterans presenting personal problems, and to 
consult with Vocational Advisers and Training Officers in their deal- 
ings with the adjustment problems of veterans.” The counseling on 
personal problems was given the major emphasis in the training pro- 
gram since few of the counselors had any training in psychotherapy. 

The Veterans Administration found it necessary to train some of 
their staff for personal counseling. In some vocational guidance agen- 
cies this separation of function takes place over a period of years, with 
those more adept at dealing with the personal problems involved in 
vocational counseling taking over the function. The uncomplicated 
vocational problems remain in the hands of those who do not have the 
skills to go beyond such problems. A vocational counselor should 
also be able to counsel with personal matters that impinge on the vo- 
cational adjustment. He should be able to discuss the need for psy- 
chiatric treatment and know how to make a referral. 
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It is unfortunate that certain vocational counselors are mainly 
concerned with the occupational aspects of counseling and do not 
have the skills needed to recognize and handle the individual with 
personal problems. On the other hand, those counselors who stress 
adjustment and do not have occupational information cannot do a 
complete job in the vocational interview. Evelyn Murray, an employ- 
ment counseling specialist, correctly states: “Vocational counselors 
need to use wide, deep knowledge of people and jobs.” In a letter to 
the Editor of Occupations she writes (14): 


All authorities agree that in giving vocational guidance we must 
know people and we must know occupations. But, unhappily, among 
those persons who claim to give vocational guidance those who pay 
equal attention to jobs and to people are in the glorious minority. 

Having recently served as Chairman to the Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee of the New York City Branch of NVGA, I examined the reports 
covering surveys of local guidance agencies which had applied for 
certification by the National Association. Most of these agencies dwelt 
on the pains they take in examining clients A few mentioned their 
occupational libraries. Some pointed out their proximity to a place- 
ment agency. To questions asked them about knowledge of occupa- 
tions, the answers were usually in the affirmative, but few details were 
given. Many, particularly the private practitioners, spoke only of their 
“clinical work,” “deep therapy,” and of their “psychology” connec- 
tions. 

Reading these reports, one gained the impression that many practi- 
tioners feel that training in psychology alone qualifies them to practice 
vocational guidance. They seem to attach little importance to knowl- 
edge of jobs, industry, and labor market trends. Their chief aim is to 
"adjust the individual." This aim is, of course, legitimate and often has 
to come before, or in the process of, vocational guidance, but it is not, 
in itself, Vocational Guidance. A psychologist may be trained in coun- 
seling techniques but without vocational content his interview some- 
times resembles a beautifully wrapped—but empty—box. 

Let us look at the other side of the picture. There are those who 
think only of “opportunities.” Some are my co-workers in public em- 
ployment offices. They use the results of occupational and labor mar- 
ket research as though these constituted the chief substance of voca- 
tional guidance. They pour out their occupational knowledge to the 
counselee as though it were the whole story for him or her. If there is 
a scarcity of jobs for draftsmen, they hasten to inform each person who 
asks about such work of this condition. It doesn’t matter that the coun- 
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selee may have had the best possible training or experience in this 
field. The counselor must tell him all he knows of the job. And, worse, 
the counselor often gives out full job information before examining the 
individual; he asks too few preliminary questions. A boy may have 
great potentiality for art work, but if this field is crowded he must be 
told about it at once—even though he may already realize this fact but 
believes his talent to be unusual enough to form a reasonable insurance 
of success. The counselor who over-emphasizes the labor market in his 
counseling will seldom delve deeply enough to find out if his client 
should be encouraged even though jobs in his line are relatively few. 

Often, too, those counselors with a labor-market bias give out the 
facts they have amassed even where they are not needed. They talk as 
if the statistical mean applied specifically to the person then being in- 
terviewed. Placement personnel who do vocational guidance often do 
not know enough about individual appraisal—the analysis of the total 
individual. The research worker also gives us trouble. A researcher in 
medicine seldom attempts to treat a patient. But in the field of voca- 
tional guidance, some researchers (psychologists and economists) will 
advise any individual who will listen to them. 

Vocational guidance is a difficult profession. Even though it may 
draw on many other disciplines, it still remains a separate and distinct 
profession. The trained vocational counselor draws on the findings of 
the psychologist and the expert in individual and group adjustment. 
He also utilizes the work of the economist and statistician in the course 
of his own unique task of assisting the individual to choose a satisfac- 
tory field of work or to adjust to his job. 

Vocational counselors need to use wide, deep knowledge of people 
and jobs. Neither the imparting of information nor the process of help- 
ing the individual to know or accept himself is the whole job to be 
done. Let us not continue to have our work discredited because we 
still permit those who take some supplementary part in it to operate as 
though they were masters of the entire process.: 


Personal counseling involves attitude change and reorientation of 
social and emotional values, Where the changes and reorientation do 
not involve adjustment in vocations, then only personal counseling is 
required. Where they do, a combination of personal and vocational 
counseling is demanded for fullest adjustment of the individual. 
Personal counseling is the special contribution of psychologists to 


1 Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Journal, published by National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, Incorporated, 27:404-405(1949). 
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the field of vocational counseling. Personal counseling has its theoreti- 
cal and methodological roots in the teachings of Freud and those who 
followed him to some degree but dissented on some issues; as well as 
in the progress of psychological knowledge in personality dynamics. 
Some of its practical roots are to be found in the expansion of the serv- 
ices of vocational guidance. Many different kinds of problems come 
to vocational counselors. 

A person may come to a vocational guidance organization because 
he feels that a change in job might relieve him of marital problems. 
He obviously has a personal problem although he is primarily aware 
of the vocational problem. Most probably he has both. The individual 
who believes that a different kind of job might help rid him of per- 
sistent headaches also may have personal problems. 

The case of Alfred illustrates how personal problems are often con- 
cealed under the guise of a vocational problem. It is presented to 
demonstrate how one kind of problem cannot be solved without the 
other. Alfred, who was 40, had worked for 20 years as a stock clerk in 
a large corporation. After three years of academic high school he 
left at the age of 17 to seek work because his father had died and his 
mother was ill. He had a younger sister who subsequently married. 
He never married. 

Before he found work with the large corporation, he had a series of 
nondescript jobs. He started with the corporation as a messenger boy. 
Many times he wanted to change jobs, but his mother was too'sick. 
Many times he thought of going to evening school to improve him- 
self but if he did his mother would be left alone at night. He used to 
“hop rides" on the maintenance truck and would have loved to change 
over to that kind of work. His mother thought that was not clean 
work and so he did not. Now at the age of 40, he came for vocational 
counseling. He wanted to know if he could take tests; he came to see 
what job would be suitable for him, His mother was still living but 
quite old and “about to die.” 

Merely finding out about his abilities and interests and interview- 
ing strictly along vocational lines would not have been sufficient. This 
man, through several interviews, came to understand the true nature 
of his problem. He said he had assumed great burdens, his mother 
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was too possessive, he was weak and should have been stronger. He 
really hated his mother at times, but would not dare show it or even 
let himself think about it. So, he did her bidding because he felt any 
show of independence would reveal to himself his hatred of his 
mother. And this he could not bear. Alfred had originally stated 
that his problem was vocational and it turned out to be personal. 
The interview had allowed him to see how his work objective and ad- 
justment at his job were affected by his personal problems. He ex- 
pressed his attitudes toward his mother and was able to see himself 
in a new light. The vocational problem was no longer a problem. 
Alfred said that he did not dislike his job, and after exploring the 
difficulties attendant with a change of occupation, stated that he 
thought it best to remain at his present job. However, he felt that he 
had neglected his social life and now wanted one. This he decided to 
do by joining organizations. In a later interview he remarked that he 
had left his mother home to go out to a social affair and found himself 
feeling more “like a man.” This case illustrates that a client will often 
have a problem that is more complex than originally stated. Clarifica- 
tion of the problem is necessary before it can be fully understood and 
a solution reached. 

Ray and Virginia Bixler (4) report on a comparison made between 
the initial and later statements of the problem in a group of 50 college 
students who came for counseling. Eleven, or 22 per cent, decided 
after the interview that their problems were entirely different from 
those given in the initial statement. They had come seeking vocational 
guidance and felt at the conclusion that their problems were emo- 
tional. Twenty-two students or 44 per cent made changes similar to 
the above eleven, retaining their desire for vocational guidance, but 
including emotional problems. The Bixlers note that in 1948 the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota changed the name of its bureau from the Uni- 
versity Testing Bureau to the Student Counseling Bureau, apparently 
to include service for those who needed personal counseling as well 
as vocational counseling. 

Bailey, Gilbert, and Berg (8) state that of 1617 clients who came 
to the Student Personnel Counseling Bureau at the University of 
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Illinois, 74.5 per cent were considered to have educational-vocational 
problems. The remaining 25.5 per cent had emotional problems, with 
some of them having vocational problems as well. Hahn and Kendall 
(10) report on a review of cases at Syracuse University from which 
they gather that educational-vocational problems outnumber prob- 
lems with an emotional complication by about three to one. Nelson 
(15) has supplied more detailed data on the frequency of types of 
counseling problems. He refers to a group of 200 disabled male vet- 
erans who had come for guidance. Two thirds of the men were in the 
age group 20-29 and all of them varied from 18 to 51 years of age. 
The problems were defined by the counselor after interviewing had 
proceeded sufficiently to make the problems clear. The following five 


groups of problems emerged: 


1. Counselee came with one specific vocational objective in mind. 
Furthermore, he had formulated an educational plan. The counsel- 
ing process generally involved merely approving a clear-cut plan. 

2. The counselee had one’definite goal but was not decided on the 

e and amount of training. 

. The counselee had interests in two or more specific vocations. 

. The counselee had an interest in one or more general kinds of work, 
such as agriculture, mechanics, clerical; or in one or more specific 
objectives plus one or more general fields. 

5. a. The counselee had no specific or general vocational interests— 

“The tests would tell him what to be." 

b. The counselee had formulated definite vocational and educa- 
tional plans but they were inconsistent with the individual's 
characteristics. 

c. The counselee displayed symptoms (physical and/or psycho- 
logical) which indicated he needed therapy beyond vocational 


counseling.” 


The distribution of the types of problems according to Nelson is 
presented in Table 6. 

This list of problems conforms in general with the types of prob- 
lems found in a larger sampling of non-veteran, non-disabled indi- 
viduals preponderantly between the age groups of 16-25, and re- 


p» co 


2 Journal of Clinical Psychology, 3:255(1946). 
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TABLE 6 


TYPES OF COUNSELING PROBLEMS ACCORDING TO NELSON (15)? 


Type 
+ One specific vocational objective 
. One SUUS but undecided about training 
. Two or more specific vocations 
. One or more general kinds of work or one or 
more specific objectives plus one or more 
“general fields 
5. No specific or general objective or goals in- 
consistent with individual's characteristics 
or needed therapy beyond vocational coun- 
seling 
TOTAL i 
* Journal of Clinical Psychology, 8:255(1947). 


Robe 


Frequency Percentage 
89 19.5 
46 23.0 
81 15.5 
82 16.0 
52 26.0 
200 100.0 


ported by Culbert and Smith (9). They list the following types of 


problems as seen by the counselors: 


1. Needs information on entering or training for specific vocation. 
2. Needs advice on securing or preparing for immediate work. 
8. Needs advice on planning further training or work for the fol- 


lowing reasons: 
a. Has no plans, 


b. Needs help in choosing between plans, 


c. Needs confirmation of plan. 


d. Needs change in plan because preparation, abilities or inter- 


ests not suited to present plan. 


e. Change in plan necessary because of change in circumstances. 
f, Unadjustment in present employment. 
g- Unadjustment in present training program. 


h. Other. 


4. Needs financial aid for training. (This problem would not oc- 
cur in disabled veterans because of government grants for train- 


ing.) 


5. Vocational problem complicated by personality factors. 


6. Other.: 


The evidence clearly indicates that there is an interrelation be- 


tween personal and vocational counselin 


g. Depending upon the type 


* J. F. Culbert and H. R. Smith, Counseling Young Workers. New York: Voca- 


tional Service for Juniors, 1939, page 188. 
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of agency or the age of the population, the incidence of multiple 
problems varies. 


Methods of interviewing 


Despite the fact that interviewing is an old technique in vocational 
counseling, study of its methods and evaluation is recent. The im- 
petus to the study of the vocational interview was given largely by 
Carl Rogers (17) in 1942, when he published his book Counseling and 
Psychotherapy. The vocational counselor, generally untrained in the 
science of psychology and limited in his knowledge of and experi- 
ence in clinical psychology, was probably aware of the general con- 
duct of the interview but did not consciously formulate the merits or 
limitations of any specific interviewing technique for different kinds 
of problems. Jaqua (11) remarked, in the introduction to the manual 
The Training of Vocational Counselors: 


Perhaps it should be added that running through all the delibera- 
tions and recommendations of the Advisory Committee was the hope 
that something might be done to elevate the profession of Counseling, 
to lift it from the plane of random advising, which anyone can do who 
is “fond of people,” into the realm of an exacting professional task 
requiring expert training and mature judgment. 

This training program includes instruction in personality adjust- 
ments and techniques of vocational interviewing as well as the more 
standard fields of occupational information, training opportunities, 
labor problems, and tests and measurement. It demonstrates the need 
of vocational counselors for more thorough training. However, the 
present writers believe that even more emphasis should be placed 
on interviewing techniques, especially as they apply to different kinds 
of problems. It has been reported previously that at least 25 per cent 
of those who come for vocational counseling have personal problems. 

The kinds of vocational interviewing in use can be distinguished 
as authoritarian, non-directive, and non-authoritarian. The authori- 
tarian is counselor-centered; the non-directive is client-centered; the 


4E. J. Jaqua, The Training of Vocational Counselors. Washington, D.C.: 
Bureau of Training, War Manpower Commission, 1944, page 3. 
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non-authoritarian is mainly client-centered, but may occasionally 
shift when necessary. 

The authoritarian type of interview submerges the client and his 
problems and elevates the interviewer to the level of authority. He is 
the expert. The non-directive type of interview swings the pendu- 
lum to the other extreme. Here the client “runs the show” and the in- 
terviewing method is rigidly prescribed. 

In between is the type of interview we prefer to call non-authori- 
tarian. It rejects the authoritarian role and yet allows for freedom in 
the choice of interviewing techniques which may be judged by the 
counselor as suitable to the client and his problems. 

Authoritarian interviewing. The authoritarian interview evolved 
without scientific formulation and appraisal. It is simplest to conduct 
since it has no generally accepted rules. It allows anyone to con- 
duct an interview as long as he “knows” what is best. Those who 
conduct such interviews have the necessary skills by their own evalu- 
ation. It dates from the era when having a fondness for people was the 
major prerequisite for a counselor. The interview usually consists of 
obtaining work and educational history from a client and giving in- 
formation about jobs or training in return, Psychological tests are very 
frequently given by a psychologist who reports the results to the coun- 
selor. The results are then used by the counselor to give advice about 
jobs. The advice frequently does not allow for discussion, and the 
client, in altogether too many instances, does not have the opportu- 
nity to bring in other needs fully enough. Authoritarian interviewing 
is completely directed by the counselor. 

The case of Edward illustrates how it can easily fail. Edward was 
18 years old and the oldest of three children, He had completed three 
years of an academic high school course during the day and at the 
time of counseling was attending school in the evening to obtain his 
diploma. He had worked on any job he could find to help his parents 
financially. His father was sick and could work only a few days a 
week. He was wondering about his vocational future and so came to 
a vocational counselor. 

The vocational counselor gave him a battery of tests including ap- 
titude, personality, and interest measures. Edward had thought he 
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might like selling and had wanted to discuss this matter among others. 
He was told by the counselor, however, that he did not have the per- 
sonality for selling. He was advised to go into other kinds of work 
and was given information about the job requirements, as well as 
other items. Some of these jobs were on a professional level, requiring 
college, but the college question with its ramifications was not dis- 
cussed, Edward had no opportunity to really express himself and 
analyze all the possibilities from his own point of view. 

Edward did not follow any of the advice or take advantage of 
any of the information. He was seen sometime later by one of the 
authors and after a series of non-authoritarian interviews decided to 
try his hand at selling. Follow-up demonstrated that he was sell- 
ing effectively enough to have remained on a job for a year and to 
have earned a substantial salary. 

Lipsett and Smith (13) report a follow-up of 200 disabled veteran 
clients six months after completion of advisement. They found that of 
the 200 clients, 148 had their own vocational objectives confirmed 
by advisement and 52 had their objectives significantly changed by 
advisement. 

Of the 148 whose vocational objectives were confirmed, 68 per cent 
were continuing in their objectives, whereas of the 52 whose voca- 
tional objectives were significantly changed, only 37 per cent were 
continuing in their changed objectives. Lipsett and Smith state that 
“The relatively large number of veterans who changed objectives for 
no reason which is apparent in the records (listed as ‘change of inter- 
ests’) suggests that if there is any means of reducing this number, it 
might be through a more searching interview.” 

Although the method of interviewing is not described, it appears to 
have been similar to the authoritarian type of interview. Further at- 
tention to the interviewing method should have been given in the 
handling of these cases. Then “more searching interviews” would 
not have been necessary and the real motivation for changing objec- 
tives would have been known. As long as the client has an objective 
that is practical and the counselor recognizes it, authoritarian inter- 
viewing will not be too harmful. It is when a client's objective needs 
change or when the authoritarian interviewer believes this to be true 
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that the shallowness of authoritarian interviewing is revealed. Under 
these circumstances it can be harmful to the client. 
Corsini (7) conducted vocational counseling with male prisoners 
using 
. . . free interviewing following an examination of the criminal-social 
record, the testing of various psychological areas, and the final in- 
tegration of all elements in a summary to the subject.’ 


A negligible percentage of the men followed the advice. In inter- 
viewing the men as to why, after gaining their cooperation, they said: 


* . . they weren't convinced of the value of the advice, or it was 
spring, or it was summer, fall or winter, or the programs were too 
strenuous, or sacrifices would have to be made, etc.* 


As a result of the lack of success in this method of interviewing, 
Corsini then introduced a non-directive type of interviewing and he 
described the results as “far better.” However, according to Rogers 
(7) the method used was not truly non-directive. In a discussion of 
Corsini’s paper, Rogers writes: 


It would seem accurate to call Mr. Corsini’s new approach “Jess 
directive" rather than “non-directive.” The counselor still selects and 
administers tests and gives the results willy-nilly to the client. It is 
only then that he becomes non-directive. In other words Mr. Corsini, 
like many other clinical workers, has discovered that his results are 
better if he is less directive, but he has hesitated to go the full way 
and actually place his professional reliance upon the client as the 
vital force in counseling,” 


What Corsini did was to become more aware of the emotionalized 
attitudes, and by responding to them, create better rapport and even- 
tually help the individual gain more insight. This responding to the 
client's emotions and feelings is a key to successful interviewing. Un- 
fortunately, the authoritarian type of interviewer never really recog- 
nizes this. One of the reasons for the delay in understanding the prin- 
ciple has been the assumption that people who come for vocational 
counseling are not under emotional stress and that they are quite cap- 

5 Journal of Clinical Psychology, 3:96(1947). 


8 Ibid., page 97. 
* Ibid., page 100. 
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able of moving forward on their own when their vocational direction 
is clarified. 

Non-directive interviewing. The non-directive interview is essenti- 
ally a client-centered interview. The technique was formulated by 
Carl Rogers as an outgrowth of his experiences in personal counseling. 
It is based on the theory that the individual has the capacity and 
drive to grow and develop so that he can meet the conditions found 
in reality. Therefore the counselor is most passive. The individual 
is fully accepted for what he is; he is free to express any attitude. The 
counselee-counselor relationship permits any client-expression ex- ~ 
cept, of course, destruction of objects or violence toward the counse- 
lor. 

The non-directive interview is not as deep as the psychoanalytic 
type. It permits the client to express present attitudes. It allows for 
the reflection and clarification of the client’s feelings. There is no at- 
tempt to explain why the client has the present attitudes, no probing 
into the past, no suggestions, no persuasion, no attempts at re-educa- 
tion or changing environment. Rogers is closest to Rank, an unortho- 
dox analyst, who emphasized the client-centered relationship and re- 
nounced the past for the present. However, Rank used interpretation 
in his counseling and did not abandon completely all counselor direc- 
tion. 

Rogers (18) describes six conditions which will aid the expression 
of the growth forces within the individual: 


1. If the counselor operates on the principle that the individual is 
basically responsible for himself, and is willing for the individual to 
keep that responsibility. 

2. If the counselor operates on the principle that the client has a 
strong desire to become mature, socially adjusted, independent 
and productive, and relies on this force, not on his own powers, 
for therapeutic change. 

3. If the counselor creates a warm and permissive atmosphere in 
which the individual is free to bring out any attitudes and feel- 
ings which he may have, no matter how unconventional, absurd, 
or contradictory, these attitudes may be. The client is as free to 
withhold expression as he is to give expression to his feelings. 

4. If the limits which are set are simple limits set on behavior, and 
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not limits set on attitudes. (This applies mostly in children. The 
child may not be permitted to break a window, or leave the room, 
but he is free to feel like breaking a window, and the feeling is 
fully accepted. The adult client may not be permitted more than 
an hour for the interview, but there is full acceptance of his de- 
sire to claim more time.) 

5. If the therapist uses only those procedures and techniques in the 
interview which convey his deep understanding of the emotion- 
alized attitudes expressed and his acceptance of them. This un- 
derstanding is perhaps best conveyed by a sensitive reflection and 
clarification of the client’s attitudes. The counselor’s acceptance 
involves neither approval nor disapproval. 

6. If the counselor refrains from any expression or action which is 
contrary to the preceding principles. This means refraining from 
questioning, probing, blame, interpretation, advice, suggestion, 
persuasion or reassurance.’ 


To illustrate the non-directive interview, a brief excerpt of one of 
Rogers’ records is presented (19). This is excerpted from the third 
interview with an attractive young lady, Mary Jane Tilden (fictitious 
name), 20 years old. Mary was referred for counseling by her mother 
because she slept all the time, was afraid of people’s opinions about 
her and often feared insanity. The interview is annotated to describe 
the specific conditions in the non-directive technique. The case was 
phonographically recorded. 


S. 57° That's right. (agreement) (Long pause) Well, in the first place, 
if I were to take a job right now, I don't think that it would 
be fair to the employer, I mean, I really don’t think it would 
be—when I'm in a rut like this, (Problem—negative attitude 
toward self) The point is, am I just raising that as a defense 
mechanism for not getting out? Or am I really thinking that 
it just wouldn't be fair, That's an important question to me. 
(Insight-ambivalent toward self). 

C. 58? You feel that it wouldn't be fair, and at the same time there 
arises in your mind a question, are you just putting that up 
to keep from undertaking what would be a hard thing to do. 
(Clarification of feeling). 

5 Reprinted from The American P; : issi 
the yu Psychological cham eae ene Morstuton of 
9S. 57 signifies subject’s 57th statement; C. 58, the counselor’s 58th statement. 


S. 58 and C. 59, subject's and counselor's 58th and 59th statements, respectively, 
and so on. 
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S. 58 That's right. (agreement) (Pause, laughs) You shake your 
head. Is that all? (asking for information). 

C. 59 You feel perhaps I should know the answers then. (Clarifi- 
cation of feeling). : 

S. 59 That's right. (agreement) Is it fair to an employer to go out 
and take a job that you feel, well, it may help you but it 
may not do very much for him? (pause) Is it justifiable? (ask- 
ing for information). 

C. 60 You feel you might really be cheating the employer by doing 
that? (clarification of feeling). 

S. 60 That's right. I've said that before. I know we've covered that 
once before. Uhuh. (agreement) (long pause, laughs) Well, 
what's the answer? Am I supposed to get the answers? (Ask- 
ing for information—negative attitude toward counselor). 

C. 61 You are wondering that, too, aren't you, whether maybe 
the answer is in you? (clarification of feeling) 

S. 61 In other words, Id have to make a radical change before 
I-I'm supposed to change in attitude, and change in every- 
thing. (Insight)? 


Clarification of feeling helped Mary achieve some insight. She goes 
on to speak about how work would affect her. She feels it would 
force her to do something, but that it would also bring up many other 
problems. She also speaks again of the problem of finding the answers 
in books. She feels that most of the ideas in the books are not much re- 
lated to her individual situation; that if she does find an idea she 
likes, she does not know what to do with it. 

This was a rather difficult counseling case. Rogers was doubtful 
about the outcome after eleven interviews. The young lady had a re- 
surgence of some of her old feelings after a year had elapsed since 

“Jt will be seen that the evaluation of 


counseling. Rogers stated (19), 
the final outcome in this case remains somewhat in doubt. There can 


be no question that the eleven counseling hours were followed by a 
period of improved adjustment. Whether the recent regression is tem- 


porary remains to be seen.”** s 
Both Covner (8) and Combs (6) have used the non-directive tech- 


10 From Casebook of Non-Directive Counseling by William U. Sayd copy- 
right 1947. Reprinted by permission of and arrangement with Houghton Mifili 
Compay the authorized publishers. 
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nique in vocational counseling and report that it can successfully 
reach clients who have combinations of emotional and vocational 
problems. 

The method of non-directive interviewing is rather rigidly pre- 
scribed, The lack of flexibility permitted an interviewer is a short- 
coming of this method, especially in relation to certain types of prob- 
lems. A case described by Robinson (16) illustrates a shortcoming 
and at the same time demonstrates the need for flexibility of method. 
He cites the example of a client, who “after discussing various prob- 
lem areas decides he wants to work on remedying a study skill dif- 
ficulty."* In this instance the non-directive technique has made the 
client aware of his difficulty but does not permit direction toward 
remedying it. As Robinson states, “For instance, in such a situation a 
counselor response of, ‘You feel that you need help in improving your 
reading rate’ leads the conference toward a consideration of why he 
wants to improve his reading and not toward its actual improve- 
ment.”** The problem is now understood but the client still has his 
reading difficulty. 

Non-authoritarian interviewing. The term non-authoritarian is 
used to encompass those techniques which are neither authoritarian 
nor rigidly non-directive, The non-authoritarian interviewer may be 
regarded as an authority by the client but does not act as an authori- 
tarian. He is attentive to the feelings and attitudes of the client and 
may use a variety of techniques during the interviews, 

Those who use non-authoritarian techniques are at times client- 
centered, but they are not rigidly bound to only this frame of refer- 
ence. There is an attempt to adapt such techniques as seem effective 
at the time. Many techniques should be known by the counselor so 
that he is fully prepared to help with any problem whether it is a 
simple vocational, or a more complex personal problem. Thus non- 
authoritarian interviewing will make use of the techniques of sugges- 
tion, persuasion, and advice; reassurance; interpretation; giving in- 
formation; and manipulation of the environment. These techniques 
will be described. 


12 Journal of Clinical Psycholo, , 2:368(1946), 
18 Loc. cit. i s bn 
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Suggestion, persuasion, and advice. These three techniques are 
grouped because they are similar. In all three the individual is being 
influenced more or less indirectly by the interviewer. Suggestion im- 
plies less forcefulness than persuasion. Persuasion may start as sug- 
gestion, with the suggestions taking on the flavor of persuasion as 
they are reiterated and more definitely expressed. A suggestion may 
be, “Perhaps this is a good idea.” The statement may be made in such 
a way as to be an instance of persuasion, such as, "You'd rather do 
that, you know." Advice is inherent in both suggestion and persua- 
sion. In both, the counselor is more or less subtly trying to get the 
client to see a point or act in a certain way. 

These techniques have been widely used, but often abused. Sug- 
gestion, persuasion, and advice tend to be ineffectual if given without 
understanding the needs of the individual and before good rapport 
has been established. They must be in accord with actions already 
contemplated or attitudes felt, even if vaguely. Thorne (22) in writ- 
ing about suggestion, persuasion, and advice, states that “clinical ex- 
perience indicated the superiority of a quiet, tactful, indirect ap- 
proach which does not stimulate interpersonal tensions."* He gives 
examples of acceptable and unacceptable approaches, which fit the 
experience of the authors of this text. They apply to most situations in 
which there is an attempt made to influence the client either through 
suggestion, persuasion or advice. 

Acceptable 
“Another way of looking at it might be 
“What would you think of 


“You feel that is the only solution of the problem.” 
“Perhaps you would like to know the latest psychological (medical) 


theories on this point.” 
"T wonder what the smartest way of doing it might be.” 


“How would you like to 


» 


Unacceptable 


» 


“I think that you should 
“The only thing for you to do is 
"I'm going to tell you what to do." 


14 Journal of Clinical Psychology, 4:74 (1948). 
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"There's only one right way to do it." 
“I want you to do this 

"There is a better way to do 

“There is only one smart way to do this." 
“If you don't do this, you'll be sorry.” 


» 


Reassurance. Reassurance is another technique that, if used prop- 
erly, can serve many clients. An individual client may be very much 
in doubt and concerned about whether or not he can make good in 
a certain kind of work. The basis for his attitudes may be known, but 
he may still feel the need for reassurance. Reassurance must not be 
theoretical or hypothetical. There must be some real concrete evi- 
dence. Andrews (2) regards reassurance as perhaps the simplest of 
counseling and therapeutic techniques, but one that has often been 
misused. She states that reassurance "is most effective when it in- 
volves a factual presentation rather than expressions of opinion or 
mere consoling terms." As an example Andrews presents the case of 
F.R: 


F. R. is a 21 year old college senior whose academic career has 
been marked by extreme variations in grades and achievement. Al- 
though scoring an I. Q. of 145, his high school record was extremely 
spotty with grades ranging from failures in languages to almost per- 
fect in mathematics. He barely passed the work of the first college 
year and failed 4 out of 5 subjects the first semester of the second 
college year. Without benefit of outside counseling, his marks jumped 
to honor levels during the 3rd and 4th years and he went on to be- 
come a promising graduate student, 

Up until the 3rd college year, F. R. had never really tasted suc- 
cess. Never really happy because of poor physical development and 
an unprepossessing appearance, he had gone along without ever de- 
veloping adequate motivation and frequently so tied up in his own 
conflicts as to be unable to devote proper attention to school work. 

The turning point in his academic career came when a sociology 
instructor became interested in him and indicated his belief that 
F. R. was a potentially brilliant student. F. R. was so stimulated by 
this surprising evaluation that he extended himself to do excellent 
work and secured an A grade for the first time in his college career. 

15 Loc. cit. 
16 Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1:55(1945). 
17 Ibid., page 60. 
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This young man was burdened with feelings of inadequacy. Reas- 
surance seemed to help motivate him. However, it must be remem- 
bered that mere reassurance given by just anyone or without any real 
factual basis will probably not be helpful. 

Interpretation. Interpretation is a powerful tool provided it is used 
very skillfully and with perfect timing. It is widely used in counsel- 
ing and therapy, but too often without proper training and skill on 
the part of the counselor. It is the method of integrating present atti- 
tudes and past experiences. The memories of the past experiences 
are largely unconscious, but they influence present attitudes and be- 
havior. They must be brought to consciousness in order that the prob- 
lems may be fully understood. 

A client, Nancy, was confused about whether to accept an offered 
position and give up school or continue with school and take a chance 
on finding a position after graduation some six months later. She 
thought she could handle the available position well, and that it was 
in accord with her abilities and interests. But she stated she had 
doubts that the position really was all she thought it would be. 

It developed during the interview that the available position was 
held by a close friend of hers who was resigning to get married. The 
friend had recommended Nancy. Nancy thought this act on the part 
of her friend was most generous. But she was hesitant about taking 
the position, even after a successful interview with the employer. Al- 
though basically well adjusted, Nancy unconsciously felt competition 
with her friend and was afraid she would not do as well and so suffer 
injury to her ego. There was some unconscious rivalry between them. 
Through interpretation Nancy understood her feelings of rivalry 
toward her friend and they were related to her attitude toward the 
available position. After this, Nancy was able to make up her mind 
without hesitation. She decided to undertake the work and complete 
the remaining six months of schooling in the evening. 

It must not be assumed that immediately after interpretation, the 
way is clear for quick decision and success. Many new resistances 
can develop. This was not so in the case of Nancy because her prob- 
lem was simple and she was well adjusted. Many more complex prob- 
lems require skillful interpretations as growth and progress are made. 
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Information. In the non-authoritarian interview, the interviewer 
seeks information from the client and in turn is prepared to give two 
kinds of information. To obtain information, the counselor begins by 
allowing the client to discuss himself in relation to the way in which 
he sees his problem. Most useful information will be expressed in this 
way, and it is not necessary to ask the client directly for specific in- 
formation. After the matters under discussion are well along and 
good relationship has been established between the client and coun- 
selor, specific questions may be asked when they are necessary to 
further the understanding of the nature of the problem. 

The two kinds of information most often given during these inter- 
views can be called vocational and psychological. Giving occupa- 
tional information as well as educational information is a significant 
part of counseling. Very often clients need information about job re- 
quirements and opportunities, steps to take in job-seeking, or schools 
to attend, Information is most useful after the individual being inter- 
viewed has weighed his needs, expressed his attitudes toward vari- 
ous goals, and is ready to take some action. The information supplied 
will then be discussed in relation to how to satisfy the needs, and some 
decision will be made. A caution must be exercised in seeing that 
supplying educational or occupational information does not occur be- 
fore the client is able to utilize and integrate it. Otherwise there is 
little chance that the client will be able to accept it, and his decision 
may not be stable. 

Psychological information refers to explanations of motivation, at- 
titude formation, setting values, and other similar matters. After a 
client has some understanding of the nature of his problems, he some- 
times wants to know how to help himself. At this point, non-authori- 
tarian counselors give information to their clients on such matters. 

An illustration of the use of psychological information is offered by 
the case of John F. He was a high school senior and determined to 
enter college to study engineering. His school counselor tried unsuc- 
cessfully to counsel him away from this goal. John had a difficult time 
with mathematics, having failed it twice and barely passing the sub- 
ject all other times. His grades in science were mediocre, 

His father was a skilled mechanic who brought John up to be “one 
of those engineers.” To John’s father, the engineer was the “big man” 
and embodied all the virtues he would have wanted for himself. 
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John had been taught to set a high value on the position of engineer. 
In the process of growing, he developed an attitude toward engineers 
that was enmeshed with his being accepted or rejected by his father; 
reaching the goal meant acceptance, failing to reach it meant 
rejection. 

It was difficult for John to come to grips with his real problem. 
However, after several interviews, he achieved insight. But he was 
anxious about whether his father would accept this decision. He 
wanted more information about how the process of setting values on 
jobs worked, both to make it clearer to himself as well as to be better 
able to explain it to his father. At this point, the necessary psychologi- 
cal information was given with examples from John’s own experi- 
ences as gathered from previous interviews. 

Manipulation of the environment. This is a technique that is often 
found to be necessary in counseling, personal as well as vocational. By 
manipulation of the environment is meant helping the individual to 
effect a change in his environment that will allow him to develop 
more freely and in accord with his abilities and interests. There are 
instances when a client, ready in all other ways, for college or a spe- 
cial course, needs funds. Loans or scholarships are in order and part 
of good counseling. Because of financial difficulties, there have been 
instances of anxiety attacks resulting in a strong impulse to change an 
otherwise satisfactory position. Sometimes it is necessary to interview 
parents, wives, or husbands to improve the environment of a client. 
If John had not been able to work through his relationship with his 
father, an interview with the father would have been in order. 

The type of interviewing we have preferred to call non-authoritar- 
ian is characterized by flexibility of method. It recognizes that differ- 
ent problems can more readily be solved by different interviewing 
techniques. 

Non-authoritarian interviewing resembles rather closely the type 
of interviewing referred to by Thorne (28) as “directive psycho- 
therapy.” He too calls for flexibility. Thorne reports: “Directive psy- 
chotherapy requires that the therapist will be trained and able to 
make use of every known method in his field as indication may 
arise." He believes that clarification of the client's feelings does not 

18 Reprinted from The American Psychologist, 3:165(1948), by permission of 
the American Psychological Association, publishers. 
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complete the interviewing process. Thorne (21) writes, “After having 
recognized and clarified feelings and conflicts, it is usually necessary 
to go beyond the stage of understanding and to elaborate a construc- 
tive plan for future action.” This implies that the individual may not 
be able to work out a constructive plan for himself. 

Williamson (24) describes the function of the counselors at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota “as somewhat similar but not identical to that of 
the classroom teacher who participates in the learning process, not by 
dominating either teaching or learning but rather by contributing 
significant items of information and suggestions which are then re- 
viewed and evaluated by the student-counselee and accepted or re- 
jected by that same counselee.”? 

Some indirect evidence on the desirability of flexible interviewing 
technique is offered by psychoanalysis. Alexander and French (1) 
write: 


In addition to the original decision as to the particular sort of 
strategy to be employed in the treatment of any case, we recommend 
the conscious use of various techniques in a flexible manner, shifting 
tactics to fit the particular needs of the moment. Among these modi- 
fications of the standard techniques are: using not only the method 
of free association but interviews of a more direct character, manipu- 
lating the frequency of the interview, giving directives to the patient 
concerning his daily life, employing interruptions of long or short 
duration in preparation for ending the treatment, regulating the 
transference relationship to meet the specific needs of the case, and 
making use of real-life experiences as an integral part of the therapy. 


£valuating interview methods 


The authors have shown a distinct preference for the non-authori- 
tarian type of interview. It must be admitted that exponents of other 
interviewing methods are equally enthusiastic. The time must come 


19 Journal of Clinical Psychology, 2:182(1946). 

20 Educational and Psychological Measurement, 7:149 (American College Per- 
sonnel Association Supplement, 1947). 

21 Franz Alexander and Thomas Morton French, Psychoanalytic Therapy. 
Copyright 1946 by The Ronald Press Company. 
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when self-evaluation and personal preference can no longer be the 
means of determining the most effective method of conducting an 
interview. The interview must be subjected to rigorous scientific tests 
and this demands the use of the experimental method. Many difficul- 
ties are present in the attempt to evaluate the efficiency of an indi- 
vidual technique. Strang (20) lists six conditions that must be consid- 
ered before thorough evaluation is possible: 


1. Comparable groups, one serving as à control. Otherwise we do 
not know whether the therapy is more effective than a good 
school or hospital environment alone would have been. But equat- 
ing groups with respect to variables that may influence the re- 
sults of treatment is a difficult task. For example, groups should 
be equated with respect to (a) their initial capacity for adjustment, 
(b) the kind, intensity, and pervasiveness of the maladjustment, 
(c) the appropriateness of the therapy for the individual, (d) the 
therapeutic values of the environment, including work experience, 
to which they return after treatment. 

9. Standard means of describing research populations and their 
potentialities for clinical improvement. 

8. Scientific basis for ascertaining the significance of the individual's 
responses to standardized and to real-life situations. 

4. Standard means of determining the degree of clinical improvement. 

5. Sufficient number of cases to warrant generalizations. 

6. Follow-up for a sufficiently long time to ascertain delayed effects 


of treatment.?? 

A step in the right direction has been taken in an excellent study 
by Keet (12). It is the first attempt to evaluate by experiment the ef- 
fects of two interviewing techniques, the expressive and the inter- 
pretive. The expressive technique resembles rather closely the non- 
directive and the interpretive resembles the technique we refer to 
as non-authoritarian. In this technique the method shifts and the in- 
terviewer may be passive when free expression is desirable and more 
active when interpretation is deemed necessary. The expressive tech- 
nique limits itself to one method. 

Keet had 30 normal subjects in the experiment. They were given a 
word association test to discover areas of emotional disturbance. Then 


22 Journal of Clinical Psychology, 3:182-183 (1947). 
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an ingenious learning situation was established which included neu- 
tral words as well as the word associated with the disturbance, the 
traumatic word. The subjects were to recall the words and it was ex- 
pected that they would not recall the traumatic word. Five subjects 
actually did and so were not included in the remainder of the ex- 
periment. The next step was to use one of the two interviewing tech- 
niques to help the subject recall the traumatic word. For this purpose 
the subjects were divided into two groups, one of 18 and the other of 
12. Keet used the expressive technique with the 18 and the interpre- 
tive with the other 12 subjects. 

The final step was to check the effect of the techniques. For this 
purpose, a second learning situation was established which included 
neutral words and the word given as a reaction to the traumatic. The 
reaction word would have disturbing associations for the subject 
which were similar to those for the traumatic word. If the subject re- 
called the word in this part of the experiment, it would mean that 
the word no longer had disturbing associations. The interpretive 
technique succeeded in 11 out of 12 cases, while the expressive did 
not succeed in any of the 13. This is a very significant finding. This 
study indicates that variation in technique allowing for interpreta- 
tion and expression is superior to the single technique of expression. 

To be certain that the techniques used were expressive or inter- 
pretive, Keet had three qualified judges assess 10 interviews. The 
agreement of the judges as to which interviews were expressive and 
which interpretive was excellent. Keet also checked for the differ- 
ences in age, education, and sex between the two groups and found 
that these factors could not account for the differences between the 
effects of the interviewing. Keet reports that the disturbance created 
in the subjects resembled a compulsion neurosis which, of course, was 
temporary. It was this condition that yielded to the combination of 
expressive and interpretive interviewing but not to the expressive 
alone. This experiment should be repeated using different subjects 
and a different interviewer. Other methods of experimental attack 
should be formulated to determine the relative duc. of different 
techniques on different problems. 

It is likely that the richest findings in the evaluation of the inter- 
view method can come from the use of experimentation. 
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Summary 


The interview is a conversational process through which the client 
and counselor exchange ideas and attitudes. Its purpose is to lead 
ultimately to a solution of the client’s problems. It must be understood 
that many people with vocational problems also have personal prob- 
lems. Personal and vocational counseling are interrelated. 

The interview may be understood in one of two frames of refer- 
ence: the client-centered and the counselor-centered. We have cate- 
gorized the interviewing methods into three types: the authoritarian, 
the non-directive, and the non-authoritarian. The authoritarian is al- 
ways counselor-centered. The non-directive is always client-centered. 
In it the counselor is passive and tries to establish a permissive and 
warm atmosphere that will allow the client freedom of expression. 
The counselor reflects and clarifies the client's feelings. 

The non-authoritarian interview is generally client-centered but 
not always passive. In it the counselor is flexible and will shift to di- 
rective when necessary. He will use various techniques such as sug- 
gestion, persuasion, advice, reassurance, interpretation, information, 
and manipulation of the environment. 

We prefer the non-authoritarian but are aware of the need for fur- 
ther research. The experimental method needs to be applied to in- 
terviewing techniques. Keet, whose study is the first well-organized 
experiment with interviewing techniques, found for his group of sub- 
jects that a flexible combination of free expression and interpretive 
techniques was superior to the non-directive used alone. Other experi- 
ments are necessary with different groups and under different 
conditions. 
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—SPECIFIC 


A LTHOUGH THERE will be variations in individual cases, there 
are characteristic general principles which may serve as a conceptual 
schema for the interview as well as offer some rules for its conduct. 
These principles are extracted from the recommendations of Roeth- 
lisberger and Dickson (2) as well as from Rogers (3), Bingham and 
Moore (1), and our own experiences. They are listed below and will 
be followed by descriptive elaborations of each of the principles. 


General principles 


l. Establish and maintain rapport. 

2, Let the client talk freely. 

8. Do not criticize. 

4. Do not argue with the client. 

5. Serve as an understanding listener, not as an authoritarian. 

6. Have the client understand his emotional needs. 

7. Treat what is being said in its context. 

8. Be aware of different values or feeling-tones on the subjects 

expressed. 

9. Be aware of what the client omits or tries to say but cannot. 

10. Talk or ask questions only at appropriate times: 
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a. When the client seems to want to say something but finds 
it hard to do so. 

b. When fear and anxiety are interfering with the interview re- 
lationship. 

c. To direct the interview toward an omitted or incompletely 
discussed topic. 

d. To clarify, interpret or explain a matter only implicitly as- 
sumed. 

e. To give approval. 

1. Establish and maintain rapport. Rapport is basically essential to 
the success of any interview. It is the feeling of mutual confidence 
and trust without which the client will not truly and freely express 
his attitudes and thinking and, in consequence, will gain nothing by 
continuing the interviews. Rapport, once established, must also be 
maintained. Its maintenance is dependent upon what the interviewer 
does during the subsequent interviews. The interviewer must not 
only be accepting and understanding but give continuous evidence by 
what he says and does of being able to help the client. Following the 
rest of the principles will aid in maintaining rapport. The interviewer 
must be careful not to foster too dependent a relationship but rather 
to allow the individual to make decisions for himself. If rapport is 
properly established and maintained, the client will see himself more 
clearly through this relationship and be able to plan towards greater 
development. 

2. Let the client talk freely. If the client is allowed to talk freely, 
he will eventually come to the crux of whatever he is concerned 
about, be it a simple vocational problem, a more complex one, or a 
personal problem. The client will express himself more freely if he 
feels confidence in the interviewer. Taking the lead from the client 
or interrupting him may tend to limit expression and break down any 
rapport already established. The interviewer must listen patiently 
and with interest and understanding. He may ask questions in con- 
text to facilitate the client's talking. He may ask for further discussion 
of a topic if he believes that it is important. 

8. Do not criticize. Psychologists are in general agreement as to the 
inadvisability of criticizing or moralizing during an interview. Care- 
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less use of this technique seems to promote guilt feelings. Clients are 
aware either consciously or unconsciously of their errors and misjudg- 
ments. They probably have had enough criticism from members of 
their families and their friends. If a person states that he believes he 
has received abuse in all the jobs he had and thinks they were “lousy 
jobs,” he is not to be told that that is the wrong thing to say. Instead, 
the client should be encouraged to express these feelings, by being 
asked to speak more about these situations if he does not continue 
spontaneously. It will be found that sometime after he has made 
the negative remarks, he will begin to express himself more positively. 
He may say such things as, “It really wasn’t as bad as all that. I liked 
some of the people.” 

'4. Do not argue with the client. Arguing can destroy rapport. It in- 
dicates non-acceptance of the individual. It demonstrates lack of un- 
dérstanding on the part of the interviewer of the interviewee’s prob- 
blems. It will cut off free expression by the client. The interviewer 
should be objective and, even though irritated or annoyed, must be 
able to control himself. The interviewer should not argue with the 
client because of a clash in sentiment. Roethlisberger and Dickson 
(2) state, 

The only way in which the interviewer can guard against having his 

own sentiments acted upon is not by denying their existence but by 

` admitting and understanding them. Anyone who has had experience 
in interviewing realizes that often he learns more about himself than 
about the person being interviewed. Frequently he finds himself be- 
coming irritated and annoyed at what a person is saying. It is not suffi- 
cient to brush these moods lightly aside; he must ask himself what 
sentiments of his own are involved. Otherwise, in a quite unexpected 
fashion, he may find himself doing and saying things which may evoke 

^ the very attitude on the part of the speaker that he is trying to avoid. 
The interview might then become a battle of opposing sentiments.* 

Such a battle would, of course, disrupt the counseling process. 

* B. Serve as an understanding listener, not an authoritarian. An un- 
derstanding listening attitude helps establish and keep rapport. The 
counselor who acts in an authoritative manner is most frequently not 


:1 Reprinted by; permission of the publishers from Fritz Jules Roethlisberger 
and William John Dickson, Management and the Worker, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Harvard University Press, 1939. 
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accepted. Although there is some element of authority in the inter- 
viewing relationship, this does not mean that the counselor must be 
authoritarian. The client must feel accepted and have a sense of self- 
worth created, The counselor must be aware of any display of authori- 
tarian manner either direct or subtle, so as to guard against it. He 
should not say, “This is best for you!” “You must mend your ways!” 
“Other people usually don’t think that way,” and the like. 

6. Have the client understand his emotional needs. To have real 
value for the client, the interview must offer him the opportunity to 
recognize and clarify his needs. Interviews should not be abstract 
philosophical discussions unrelated to the needs of the client. Many.a 
client has been dissatisfied with vocational counseling because he 
really did not have a chance to weigh and clarify his needs. It is nec- 
essary to know about the psychological principles of needs in order to 
function adequately as a counselor. 

Needs vary in strength at different times. In the infant the visceral, 
activity, and sensory needs predominate. Thus the baby wants to. be 
free of hunger and thirst, to be kept comfortably warm, sleep an ap- 
timum amount of time, eliminate regularly, and play. Needs, how- 
ever, become socially structured and personalized as the child grows 
older and lives in a more complex environment. The visceral, activ- 
ity, and sensory needs are quite readily satisfied but other needs be- 
gin to predominate. 

In the adolescent and the adult the socially structured and person- 
alized needs predominate. These needs vary with the social group. 
In our society the need for achievement and prestige is great. The in- 
dividual needs to feel accepted as a member of the group. However, 
these needs are more difficult to satisfy because they may conflict 
with the needs of others. When a need goes unsatisfied, it sets up 
strivings and tensions that seek satisfaction. Work is one of the means 
of providing the satisfaction, either directly or indirectly. 

Personal needs vary with the individual's experiences. To illustrate 
this the case of Anthony F. is cited. Anthony F. was 85 with a college 
degree in business administration. He had taken a business course at 
the insistence of his father, whom he described as always pushing 
him, His father was a government worker in a position of authority 
and wanted his son to earn a large salary. The father felt that his 
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own work put him in a financial position inferior to that of many of 
his friends who were in business. The client never went into business, 
and in fact, never stayed long at a job. He had felt unhappy in every 
position he had ever held. He had tried his hand at an accounting 
position but had soon left it because he “could not get the numbers 
straight.” His father had been disdainful of the client’s ability with 
figures while he was in school, often telling him how slow and stupid 
he was. These unfortunate experiences with figures brought about a 
distaste for them. 

Anthony F. said he felt uneasy, that he was unsure of his status 
with other people. He would try very hard to please and exhaust 
himself in meticulousness. When in the Army he took on special 
burdens. He did not know why precisely, but later felt he did so to 
reduce his restlessness and to give himself something important to do. 
Anthony F. needed to feel more important and secure. He needed 
to build up a greater sense of self-worth. When the client understood 
his needs, he was able to evaluate his abilities, education, and inter- 
ests with better judgment. Before this he felt confused, often acted 
confused. He could now regard himself as more able than he had felt 
previously and planned a vocational program that was most satisfac- 
tory to him and possible of fulfillment. He decided to study law. This 
field suited his abilities, interests, and personal needs, and turned out 
successfully. 

T. Treat what is being said in its context. This principle requires 
that the interviewer be alert to the latent and truer meaning of what 
is being said. The manifest or surface meaning is often not correct. 
The principle also requires that the interviewer let the client speak 
more, or subtly direct him so that he will ultimately arrive at the la- 
tent meaning by recalling those experiences which will throw light 
upon it. 

Roethlisberger and Dickson (2) give an excellent illustration: 


At an afternoon tea in New England, attended by members of both 
sexes, a woman made a remark to the effect that the English public 
school system tended to make men brutal. All in the group took sides, 
some agreeing and some disagreeing with the generalization. A heated 
and lengthy discussion followed in which the merits and demerits of 
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the English public school system were thoroughly reviewed. In other 
words, the statement was taken at its face value and discussed at that 
level. No one, seemingly, paid attention to the fact that the woman 
who made the statement had married an Englishman who had re- 
ceived an English public school education and that she was in the 
process of obtaining a divorce from him. Had it occurred to the others, 
as it did to one person in the room, that the woman had expressed 
more clearly her sentiments towards her husband than she had ex- 
pressed anything equally clear about the English public school sys- 
tem, and that the form in which she expressed her sentiments had 
reacted on the national and international sentiments of her audience, 
which they, in turn, had more clearly expressed than anything equally 
clear about the English public school system, such an idea would have 
been secretly entertained and not publicly expressed, for that is the 


nature of polite social intercourse. 

But in an interview things are otherwise. Had this statement been 
made in an interview, the interviewer would not have been misled by 
the manifest content of the statement. He would have been on the 
alert for a personal reference, and, once he had learned about the 
woman’s husband, he would have guided the conversation on this 
topic rather than on the English public school system. Furthermore, 
he would have been on his guard not to allow any sentiments which he 
as a social being might entertain toward the English to be acted upon 
by the form of this statement.” 


Every statement made in an interview should fit. Why a person 
likes or dislikes things, why he is more or less interested in different 
matters can have meaning only in the context of the individual’s ex- 
periences. The interviewer must pursue the lead until it is clear. 

8. Be aware of different values or feeling-tones on the subjects ex- 
pressed. The experiences that an individual has in life result in dif- 
ferent degrees of satisfaction or dissatisfaction. These feelings are 
connected or attached to the objects, people, or events that were part 
of the experiences, and the kind of feeling attached will color the in- 
dividual's behavior toward these objects, people, or events. He may 
prefer certain things, avoid others. He may be scornful, guarded, con- 
temptuous toward some, and be delighted and gay and feel secure 
toward others. He will value things in different ways and with greater 
or less degree. 


2 Ibid. 
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If an individual has learned to attach a negative feeling-tone to 
commercial enterprise, or a mechanical trade, or working in a noisy 
place, there will generally be a strong tendency to avoid the situations 
so valued. He will be driven in some other direction, even if he has 
the abilities and opportunities for work in the area for which he has a 
negative feeling-tone. Counseling experiences indicate that signifi- 
cance must be attached to feeling-tone. Why does a certain person 
want so much to go into selling and to avoid anything reminding him 
of desk work? It is necessary that the counselor recognize why he 
feels that way and what needs he is to satisfy by his vocational direc- 
tion, 

Needs and feeling-tones are dynamically interrelated. Every indi- 
vidual has the need to feel secure and to have a sense of importance. 
Those aspects of his experience to which have become attached feel- 
ing-tones or values that are negative, ego-destructive, or deflating 
will be circumvented or avoided. The individual reacts to them as not 
satisfying his need for security, whether or not he is conscious of the 
reasons why. 

9. Be aware of what the client omits or tries to say but cannot. These 
are crucial matters. They may be the difference between successful 
and unsuccessful counseling, What is left unsaid is usually more im- 
portant than what is said. The client’s true feelings and attitudes are 
often contained in what is omitted. If they are left unexpressed the 
client’s decision will not be based on all the data, and will therefore 
be unstable. Sometimes he will decide on a plan or course of action, 
only to disregard it later because the unexpressed thoughts and feel- 
ings conflict with it. : 

That which a person wants to talk about but finds difficult to ex- 
press is also significant. These are usually emotionalized matters, 
otherwise he would have been able to express them without diffi- 
culty. The mere fact that the client finds it hard to discuss a subject 
often demonstrates its strength and importance. The counselor must 
not only be aware of this but be able to act in such a way that he can 
help the person say what he finds difficult to talk about. If, at the 
moment, the client is too resistant to discussing the subject, it can be 
brought up at a later time in the same interview or in a later interview 
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where the subject is hinted at again. Often when the client has in- 
volved himself more with the counselor and found him understanding 
and dependable, the client will be more willing to discuss the emo- 
tional material. 

Roethlisberger and Dickson (2) have written very clearly on this 
subject. 


Things about which a person does not care to talk are often likely 
to be connected with unpleasant or painful experiences. There has 
already been occasion to mention examples of such omissions: the 
worker who did not want to say x is black because that assertion was 
associated in his mind with the possibility of losing his job, and hence 
with unpleasant feelings of insecurity; the woman who in a discussion 
about English public schools failed to mention her husband, with 
whom unpleasant memories were associated. Such omissions are likely 
to indicate areas of emotional significance, which, should the oppor- 
tunity arise, should be explained. These explorations cannot be 
rushed. The interviewer has to wait for an appropriate time to break 
into such critical zones. Many times the procedure has to be indirect. 
Instead of trying to lead the interviewee directly into such critical 
areas, the interviewer tries to remove the Sesistance,’ that is, the fears 
or doubts which he believes are preventing the interviewee from ex- 
pressing himself freely. In the case of the previously mentioned worker 
who is afraid of losing his job, the interviewer does everything to as- 
sure the worker that what is said in the interview has no connection 
with the security of his position. In this way he hopes the interview 
will be directed into more fruitful channels. 

However, most omissions that occur in an interview involve not only 
things about which the speaker does not wish to talk but also things 
which lie so implicitly in his thinking that they have not become con- 


Jar topic and yet he may not be quite clear as to why he refrains. In the 
case of most omissions, therefore, the interviewer is on the alert for 
both contexts. 

Take, for example, the case of an interviewee who changes the sub- 
ject of conversation and begins to speculate (aloud, of course) on 
whether or not a psychologist can handle his personal affairs, and 
whether or not a psychologist follows the advice he so freely gives to 
others. In such an instance the uncomplimentary things which the 
speaker thinks and feels about the interviewer, but which he does not 
choose to mention directly, are probably clear even to the speaker. But 
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it is doubtful if the speaker could have stated explicitly the source of 
his antagonism toward the interviewer. 

For the interviewer, therefore, it is important to note what the 
speaker regards in his own mind as obvious and of such universal ap- 
plication that it has never occurred to him to doubt or question it. By 
listening carefully to him as he discusses a variety of topics, the inter- 
viewer can frequently detect things which underlie what is said but 
are themselves not expressed. These implicit assumptions are of the 
greatest importance in assessing a person’s ultimate values and sig- 
nificances, for, although they cannot be expressed explicitly by the 
person, nevertheless for that very reason they enter into the determi- 
nation of his everyday judgments and thoughts.* 


10. Talk or ask questions only at appropriate times: a. When the 
client seems to want to say something but finds it hard to do so. Un- 
der this condition it is advisable to ask questions. It is better to wait 
several seconds or even minutes before asking a question, to give the 
person the opportunity to say spontaneously what he wants to say. 
If he seems to want to speak but needs help, then questions such as, 
"Would you tell more about it?" or simply, "Why?" are appropriate to 
ask, Sometimes, when the person is speaking more in terms of gen- 
eralizations and then blocks upon trying to relate the generalization 
to a concrete example from his own experiences, it is good technique 
to encourage him by saying, “Go ahead,” or, “Tell about the 
examples.” 

b. When fear and anxiety are interfering with the interview rela- 
tionship. It is occasionally found that a client is fearful or anxious 
about the confidential aspects of the interview. He wants to be sure 
that all that he is going to say will not be held against him or harm 
him. Tn these instances it is necessary to structure the interview rela- 
tionship to allay this fear or anxiety. Explanations of the nature of the 
relationship and reassurance in words as well as manner will reduce 
the anxiety. 

Most frequently the reassurances and explanations given at the be- 
ginning are sufficient. But there are clients to whom it is necessary 
to give reassurance frequently during the course of an interview and 
perhaps over several interviews. As a particularly anxious client 
speaks more about his real difficulties, he may want to break off the 


3 Ibid. 
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relationship. Or, as happens occasionally, a client who is somewhat 
depressed as a result of anxiety and has low regard for himself may 
feel that he is not meeting what he believes to be the interviewer's 
standards for him and will break off his contacts. He may need ex- 
planations of this tendency on his part and reassurance and approval 
for gains in insight and behavior. 

c. To direct the interview toward an omitted or incompletely dis- 
cussed topic. There will be topics that need fuller discussion in order 
for the client to see more clearly the origins as well as the interrela- 
tionships of his present feelings and behavior. The skilled interviewer 
can discern which topics to develop further or which to go into anew. 
Where there are resistances against speaking about something, this 
is usually omitted or just touched upon. This resistance serves as a 
clue to which the interviewer should return when better rapport has 
been established, In some instances a client will speak too well of 
someone or some experience, saying, “Oh, he was good, all right,” or, 
“That really was a healthy experience.” He really may not mean it to 
be so favorable and may make the statements with inappropriate 
feelings. This also indicates an area into which it will be necessary to 
probe. 

After the client has more understanding, he can more easily re- 
turn to omitted topics if they are important to speak about at this 
time. An individual may have come to really know what his problem 
is, and so be able to discuss aspects of it which he could not see, as has 
been discussed previously. Thus when the client Anthony F. saw his 
problem as not being purely vocational, he discussed his personal 
experiences, especially those related to his father, much more freely. 
Once he did this, he could return to the vocational problem of dis- 
cussing his planning for the future much more realistically and 
rationally. 

d. To clarify, interpret, or explain a matter only implicity assumed. 
A matter implicitly assumed is what the interviewer thinks is lurking 
behind the client's statements, but not explicitly said by him. Much 
skill is required to detect something of this kind and to know when 
and how to bring the matter up consciously. The non-directive inter- 
viewer would try to have the client speak explicitly by reflecting and 
clarifying what he said. The non-authoritarian interviewer might em- 
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ploy interpretation or explanation and possibly clarification of feel- 
ings. This would depend upon what the interviewer judges to be the 
strength of rapport, the verbal fluency of the client, and the client’s 
ego strength. The fact that the client does not state the matter ex- 
plicitly indicates that he is not ready to do so as yet. If the interpreta- 
tion is made too soon, it will be rejected and rapport may be harmed. 
Clarification of the stated feeling is safer but may not lead to the im- 
plicit assumption if the individual is not verbal and has a weak ego, 
that is, needs much help and support to think about himself and to 
make plans that are more possible of fulfillment, 

An illustration from our experience demonstrates this. Eleanor said 
she wanted to change her job. She was 25 and had six years of clerical 
experience. She said the work fatigued her, and although her boss 
thought she was a good worker, she feared that eventually she would 
show herself to be a poor worker, She spoke little about her relation- 
ships with other people on the job. But in speaking about the job she 
would like to have, she stated that she would prefer to work in a 
small place, alone. She worked better alone. She said that she was 
happier alone. At this point she blocked, changed the subject, and 
became tense. It was obvious that there was an implicit assumption 
for changing the job that was not stated but that was related to social 
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can be given approval. For instance, if an individual client speaks 
about how much better he regards certain abilities which he had 
previously underestimated, this might be met with the statement, 
“That’s fine,” or “That’s good.” Or if he sees himself in a clearer light 
in respect to meeting issues formerly difficult for him, his insight 
should be given approval. 


Subject matter covered during interview 


Certain subject matter should be covered during the course of in- 
terviewing. These subjects concern: (1) the problem or reason for 
coming for counseling, (2) previous work history, (3) educational 
history, (4) hobbies, avocational and recreational activities, (5) inter- 
ests, (6) family situation and background, (7) social activities, (8) 
physical condition, and (9) self-evaluation of appearance, abilities, 
and personality. 

These areas are not to be covered in a systematic, point-by-point 
manner. Each of the areas, in fact, will be more or less covered de- 
pending upon how important it is for the client and his problem. 
The client will usually show the way and take the lead if the proper 
atmosphere exists and the counselor is familiar with the interviewing 
principles previously described. If it is necessary to ask questions 
about any subject, it is best to start off with a general question such as, 
“What about your family?”, “What do you think about your past 
jobs?”, or “What do you think about your schooling?” 

The problem, or reason for seeking counseling, is basic. It can set 
the tone for the interview. As was discussed earlier in the chapter, 
the problem presented to the counselor may not be the most impor- 
tant one. People come for counseling for varied reasons; some are re- 
ferred and come reluctantly, others are referred but do not really 
know why, and still others come to avoid deeper problems. A good 
opening to structure the problem situation is, “What did you want 
to discuss with us?” This throws the responsibility on to the client 
and sets the stage for his clarifying the reasons why he came. 

Previous work history focuses on the past to elucidate future work 
plans. When the individual discusses his past jobs, he sees them more 
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clearly in perspective, discovers the good and bad about them, deter- 
mines what he wanted from them and perhaps did not receive. He 
can talk about his aspirations and goals, about his limitations in realiz- 
ing them, and about what he needs to do to achieve them. In discus- 
sing work history, the client also has the opportunity to discuss his 
personnel relations, both toward supervision and toward his col- 
leagues. He can discuss the features of the work he liked, was best at, 
and found congenial, These can be in terms of the work itself and the 
work conditions, both physical and social, 

Educational history includes not only how far the client progressed 
and what courses he took, but also whether he liked or disliked 
them. The client can be brought to discuss why he liked some and 
not others, whether he thinks he took the proper courses, and whether 
he feels the need for more training and education. He will discuss any 
extracurricular activities and his attitudes toward them. Another im- 
portant matter is the relationship with teachers and fellow students. 

Hobbies and avocational and recreational activities are an impor- 
tant source of information on interests, They may reflect the kinds of 
vocations suited for the person. When the client is young and has not 
yet had any work experiences, they serve as a means throu gh which 
leads about vocational interests can be obtained. For the person with 
some work experience, they can add more knowledge about his real 
interests. The counselor will usually find that the hobbies and avoca- 
tional and recreational activities form patterns related not only to in- 
terests, but even to attitudes toward self and others. In discussing 
this subject matter, the client can reveal the reasons for his prefer- 
ence for certain activities and talk about how he regards himself as 
a person. 

Interests are ascertained from the various experiences the client 
has had. In discussing interests the focus is on the possible future vo- 
cations. The client is to weigh his experiences in discussing his in- 
terests. He is to judge how they relate to his abilities and what the 
possibilities are for achieving them. In so doing, the client weighs the 
reality picture against his assessment of himself. Interests may be 
varied, and they may form a hierarchy. Sometimes the interests are 
undeveloped in his real occupations, as happens frequently with 
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younger clients. Suggestions based upon knowledge of the person’s 
experiences and attitudes are then in order. If there is conflict be- 
tween interest and ability, personal counseling is necessary to help 
the client understand why the conflict exists and to be able to resolve 
it. It is necessary not only to have the person know his interests clearly 
but to discuss how they came about and how they can be fulfilled. 

The family situation and background cannot be neglected in coun- 
seling, vocational or otherwise. Interests are most frequently derived 
from the family influence. The socio-economic level of the parents, 
their education, their ambitions, play a very significant role in their 
children’s development. Often this is for the good but sometimes it 
brings about conflict. In the latter instance, the family interrelation- 
ships must be discussed more fully in order to help the client arrive at 
a stable vocational goal. Finances occasionally come up in discussing 
the family situation, and this can be a vital factor in vocational 
adjustment. 

Social activities are separated from hobbies and avocational and 
recreational activities in our listing of subjects to be covered because 
social activities have different values and standards. They are usually 
in different settings, although sometimes they are combined with the 
others. Social activities relate to parties and mixed affairs. A person 
may manage very well in sports, for example, yet not feel comfort- 
able in a party setting. From discussion of social activities comes in- 
formation helpful to the client about his relations with people, and 
this has implications for different kinds of vocations. 

Physical condition is concerned not only with actual handicap but 
also with how the client regards his health, strength, and stamina. It 
is important not only for the physically handicapped. The individual 
without any overt handicap may have attitudes toward his health 
that affect his thinking about vocations. One client may feel he can 
work all day and study each night to gain his end; another feels that 
he is not strong enough. A client may use a minor illness as the reason 
for not continuing as a mechanic and preferring clerical work. This 
can lead to many complications unless it is discussed and cleared up. 

The final category of subject matter serves as a summary for all the 
preceding points. Self-evaluation of appearance, abilities, and per- 
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sonality indicates how the person regards himself and his possibilities. 
This self-evaluation should be going on during the interview. The 
client should ask himself how his capabilities measure up to the voca- 
tional possibilities for him. The counselor must be constantly aware of 
this requirement throughout the interview in order to help the person 
evaluate himself properly. The self-evaluative features also set the 
direction for later interviews, showing what aspects need fuller 
discussion. 

In order to highlight the kind of coverage recommended for each 
of the subject matters, we are listing a series of questions. These 
questions are not to be asked in order nor are they all necessarily to 
be asked in an individual instance and in the same manner. They are 
intended to demonstrate the emphases to make in interviewing on 
the various subjects. 


1. The problem or reason for coming for counseling 
What would you like to discuss with us? 

Who referred you? (If had been referred by an agency or school) 
Why do you think you were referred? 

What made you come to this place? (If came on his own) 
Previous work history 

What did you do? 

How did you like the jobs? 

Which did you like best? 

What made you like that one best? 

Which did you like least? 

What made you like it least? 

What did you expect to get out of the work? 

How did you get along with the people? 
Educational history 

What schools did you go to? 

How did you like school? 

What subjects did you like? 

What made you like the subjects? 

What subjects did you dislike? 

What made you dislike them? 

Why did you choose the course? 

What extracurricular activities did you participate in? 
What did you think about the activities? 

What did you think about your fellow-students? 
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What did you think about your teachers? 
What made you leave school? (If left before graduation) 
. Hobbies and avocational and recreational activities 
What hobbies do you have? 
What do you think of them? 
How do you think you can use your hobbies vocationally? 
What recreational activities do you have? 
What do you think of them? 
How good are you in them? 
. Interests 
What vocational interests do you have? 
What do you think of them? 
How did you get interested in them? 
What do you think about your chances to achieve them? 
. Family situation and background 
Are you living with your parents? 
How are things at home? 
What does your mother (father, wife, husband) think about your 
vocational plans? 
. Social activities 
What social activities do you participate in? 
Which do you prefer? 
What makes you prefer them? 
Which don’t you like? 
What makes you dislike them? 
How do you feel about your social life? 
Have you ever thought about the relationship between your social 
activities and work plans? 
. Physical condition 
What about your health? 
Do you think you are limited in any way by your physical condi- 
tion? 
. Self-evaluation of appearance, abilities, and personality 
(These questions are put in the third person because information 
about them is obtained indirectly during the course of the inter- 
views.) 
What impression does he think he makes on others? 
How does he regard himself? 
Does he seem to be confident? 
Does he overrate or underrate himself? 
What does he think of his abilities? 
What does he think of his chances for vocational success? 
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In covering these areas, the interview should include not only the 
present but also the past. As many of the client’s previous experiences 
are discussed as will make the present meaningful to the client and 
help him plan his future intelligently. The counselor should be able 
to make some estimate of the needs of the individual even during the 
first interview in order to use the appropriate interviewing tech- 
niques. If the counselor is alert to the personality as a dynamic system, 
he will be able to interview more effectively. 


Length of interview 


The common practice is to schedule appointments in advance. The 
time agreed upon is one that will be convenient to both parties, al- 
though the client must be able to fit the working hours of the coun- 
selor. In authoritarian vocational counseling, there is no specific length 
of time set on the interview. The first interview is usually the longest 
and may be as long as one hour. Most information is obtained from the 
client during the first interview. Succeeding interviews, if any, in 
authoritarian vocational counseling, are shorter, 

In non-authoritarian interviewing, there may or may not be a set 
length of time, depending upon the counselor and the agency. The 
tendency, however, is toward a set amount of time; this is usually one 
hour. The same time may be spent on succeeding interviews. Where 
no definite length of time has been set, the interview may last as long 
as one and one half hours as in the Western Electric counseling, and 
succeeding interviews may take that long if necessary. However, it is 
not wise to spend too much time in one interview. Fatigue may set 
in, and it has been found that giving the client the opportunity to let 
things "sink in" leads to good results. The Subsequent interviews can 
start fresh with new angles and new examples from the client's 
experiences. 

In non-directive interviewing, a specific time length is given the 
interview. Whether first or last, one hour is allotted, This is the client's 
hour but he cannot exceed it. The rationale for the specific time comes 
from psychoanalysis and is to the effect that the client knows the 
limit and must take the responsibility for making the most of the 
hour. 
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Number of interviews 


In authoritarian vocational counseling there is usually a single in- 
terview when the test results are explained and advice about the vo- 
cational objective is given. There is extremely little follow-up. Where 
the non-authoritarian technique is employed in vocational counsel- 
ing, the first interview will usually discuss problems in terms of the 
information given by the client. An appointment for tests may be 
made at this time. Whether or not tests are given, a second appoint- 
ment is arranged. Sometimes a case conference between counselor 
and supervisor precedes the second interview so that they will more 
fully understand the client and his problems and can decide on how 
to proceed in the next interview. No set vocational plan results from 
the conference, but rather a clearer understanding of the possible vo- 
cational directions to take. 

The second interview then revolves about consideration of voca- 
tional plans, taking into account all the subject-matter. As a result of 
the second interview, the client may take his first step toward im- 
plementing the vocational plan decided upon, if one was. Whether or 
not a plan is decided upon, subsequent interviews are possible. They 
can be spaced weeks and months apart, depending upon the particu- 
lar needs of the individual. 

Non-directive counseling, like non-authoritarian, allows for several 
interviews. There will not be the planning of action and more deliber- 
ate spacing of interviews. However, the number of interviews can be 
as many as are needed for the individual to make his own decisions. 


Summary 


General principles for conducting the interview were described, 
They follow what we believe to be the best features in non-authori- 
tarian and non-directive interviewing. The usefulness of the practices 
depends upon the skill of the counselor. 

Certain information should be obtained during a vocational inter- 
view: work and educational history, hobbies, interests, family situa- 
tion, social activities, physical condition, and self-evaluation of ap- 
pearance, abilities, and personality. 
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The length of each interview and the number of interviews for a 
client vary. 
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PRINCIPLES OF 
VOCATIONAL TESTING 


| rests are standardized instruments de- 
signed to measure samples of the characteristics of people in a scien- 
tific manner. Each test has standardized instructions for administra- 
tion and scoring. These insure the same presentation for every 
examinee and eliminate subjectivity in scoring. The environmental 
conditions for testing are free from as many distracting influences as 
possible. Every examinee is put at ease but is motivated to do his best. 
Under these conditions the measurement can be a truer sampling of 
whatever characteristic is being measured. Unfavorable conditions 
may lower the score; if any have existed, this possibility must be taken 
into account. 

Administering tests demands not only knowledge of instructions 
but a considerable amount of prior information. This holds true even 
for the simplest test. ; 

There are many tests. It has become an encyclopedic task to be 
familiar with all of them. Buros has recognized this and assumed the 
responsibility of compiling reviews of tests. His first edition in 1935 
comprised 44 pages. His most recent edition in 1949, The Third Men- 
tal Measurements Yearbook, consists of 1047 pages (8). This indicates 
the phenomenal growth of testing. The availability of so many tests 
makes difficult the decision of selecting the few to be used in any in- 
dividual case. 
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There are many different kinds of tests. They can be categorized as 
intelligence, aptitude, achievement, interest, and personality tests. 
Each category of tests takes different soundings of the individual and 
within each category specific tests ascertain these soundings more or 
less accurately. However, unlike physical soundings, those taken of 
people are affected by the attitude of the person. There is then an im- 

‘pact between the test and the individual that causes resultant forces 

varying in direction and quanta which demand more than mere 
reading of the scores on the tests. The scores on tests are only surface 
reflections within certain limits. In order to interpret a score properly, 
one needs knowledge of the basic principles underlying human meas- 
urement. These principles are important in two ways. They are guide- 
posts to what lies behind and within the specific tests; and they are 
guideposts to the present state and background of the individual 
being tested. 


Psychological principles and background information 


Individual differences, Basic to all measurement is the desire to de- 
termine the degree to which individuals differ from one another. 
This knowledge indicates the person’s absolute position as well as his 
relation to others. Very often the variability of large samples of test 
measures conforms to the curve of normal distribution. The accom- 
panying figure, adapted from Bingham (4), graphically illustrates the 
curve. 

The number of individuals is represented by the height of the curve 
cut by the ordinates or vertical lines. Thus at M, the symbol for mean 
or average, is found the greatest numberof people. As the scores 
vary from the mean toward either extreme, the height of the curve 
recedes and there are fewer and fewer individuals who make such 
scores. The distances from either side of the mean are set off by 
standard deviation (c) units, each unit measuring an equal distance 
on the base line. The standard deviation scores are convertible into 
percentile scores. Both standard scores and percentile scores locate 
one’s position in relation to others. These statistical matters will be 
discussed in greater detail in Chapter 12. 
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From W. V. Bingham, “Inequalities in Adult Capacity 
—from Military Data,” Science. 104:147—152 (1946). 


NORMAL DISTRIBUTION CURVE 


For all measurement, whether it be of intelligence, as illustrated in 
the accompanying figure, of aptitudes, personality traits, or interest 
patterns, the scores made by a representative sampling of the popu- 
lation often conform to the normal distribution curve. If all people 
measured the same there would be no need to test. All that would be 
necessary would be a measure of one or several persons; the score ob- 
tained would fit all. This is not the case. People do vary so that testing 
is necessary to establish one’s position in relation to others. 

Variation within the individual. Not only do people vary in the con- 
tinuum represented by the normal distribution curve, but the abili- 
ties and characteristics of an individual vary in amount. Thus one 
individual may have more ability in verbal expression than in the 
ability to put parts of an object together. A person may show a better 
social adjustment than home adjustment, or greater interests in one 
area than in others. 

This intrapersonal variation is basic to vocational counseling. The 
goal of vocational counseling is to help the person know his abili- 
ties, interests, and personality traits so that he can relate them to dif- 
ferent kinds of work. Much more is known about the relationship be- 
tween abilities and different fields of work than about personality 
traits and occupations. Interest tests have been developed in such a 
way as to be directly useful for comparison with known occupational 
groups so that the relationship between interest patterns and fields 
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of work is also quite well established. Thus on the Kuder Preference 
Record, mechanical engineers have their highest interests in the me- 
chanical and scientific areas. Male high school teachers of social stud- 
ies have their highest interests in literary and social service areas. 

In the case of personality traits, the variation is much more com- 
plex. That is because personality theory and measurement is still far 
behind theory and measurement of abilities and interests. It cannot 
be said with certainty what are the traits of personality suitable for 
success in different jobs. It can be stated, however, that the traits of 
personality vary within any one individual so that he may feel very 
self-confident but have low dominance in relation to others. On the 
other hand, a person may have lower feelings of confidence and have 
high dominance. The examiner must be aware of this variation and 
try to find the dynamic interrelationship among the traits and then 
relate them to vocational success. 

With regard to intellectual abilities, generally the person with su- 
perior intelligence has good abilities and the person with inferior in- 
telligence, few well-developed abilities. Unger and Burr (33), in 
studying the minimum mental age levels of accomplishment of em- 
ployed girls of low-grade intelligence, found that the higher the men- 
tal age level the greater the number of jobs as well as more difficult 
ones they could manage. 

Just as a superior person may have well-developed abilities in 
several areas but have outstanding abilities in one or two, the indi- 
vidual of low-grade intelligence may have one comparatively well- 
developed ability with which he can gain a foothold in a job, pro- 
viding he has the interest and is well enough adjusted. 

An individual may be superior in spatial ability, an ability requisite 
for success in such work as engineering, but have above average abil- 
ity or even below average ability in the use of language. On the other 
hand, there are many instances of individuals who have average 
spatial ability with superior verbal ability. The person of low-grade 
intelligence more frequently shows higher ability in spatial and 
manual activities than in verbal. 

For any one individual, variation of any one test score can be 
studied as the distance from the average of his tested abilities, all test 
scores having been converted into comparable units (standard or per- 
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centile scores). This variation of test scores from the average of all the 
test scores, in comparable units, has been found in normal as well as 
abnormal groups, and the amount of variation differs on different 
kinds of tests. Schafer and Rapaport (27) found that their normal 
group tended to have a greater “mean scatter” (a term having a mean- 
ing similar to variation from the average) on the performance part of 
the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale than on the verbal part. 
Bingham (3) has stated, "The widest variations are apt to be in his 
(the individuals) various motor abilities which, indeed, bear but 
little relationship to each other. His different sensory and perceptual 
powers also do not tend to cluster as closely about his average as do 
his more complex and ordinarily much more important intellectual 
abilities. But here also, in certain respects he is deficient, and in others 
superior, as compared with his average." 


TABLE 7 
VARIATIONS IN VERBAL AND PERFORMANCE ABILITIES FOR 


DIFFERENT LEVELS OF INTELLIGENCE IN TWO AGE GROUPS 
AS MEASURED ON THE WECHSLER-BELLEVUE 


Chronological Chronological 
Age 10-16 Age 20—49 
% % % No % % % No 
Performance Verbal — Differ-Performance Verbal Differ- 
LQ. Category Higher Higher ence Higher Higher ence 
79 and below 67.5 25.0 7.5 74.3 23.0 27 
91-110 52.3 43.9 3.8 46.7 48.9 44 
120 and over 12.2 82.9 49 21.0 11.4 1.6 


Adapted from D, Wechsler, Measurement of Adult Intelligence. Baltimore; Williams and Wil- 
kins, 1944, page 126. 


Table 7 indicates that for the two age groups there is an increasing 
tendency for those with higher intelligence to do better with verbal 
than with performance material. The performance tests in the Wechs- 
ler-Bellevue Intelligence scale are mainly spatial with some manipu- 
lative ability required. 

Environmental influences on test results. Capacity is the maximum 
potential ability of an individual. It depends for its fullest develop- 

1 Reprinted by permission from Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing, by W. V. 
Bingham, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1937. 
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ment upon a stimulating and healthy internal and external environ- 
ment building upon the original hereditary endowment. If the exter- 
nal environment is poor in quality, capacity will not be developed to 
its highest potential. If an internal environment of high motivation 
and emotional balance does not exist, capacity will not be allowed to 
express itself in its true stature. 

Moreover, differences in kind of opportunities make for unequal 
development of capacities. An environment that puts greater stress 
on the use of language leads to greater development of the capacity 
for language. Economic status also influences the development of ca- 
pacities. Apropos of this is the story told by Leonard Lyons in his col- 
umn, “The Lyons Den” (20), “When a hinge fell off a piece of furni- 
ture in her room, Beatrice Lillie sent for a carpenter to restore it. 
"Couldn't you do a simple thing like that yourself?” one of her friends 
asked. ‘Have you no mechanical ability at all?’ Miss Lillie shrugged, 
‘Mechanical ability usually is something possessed by people who 
can't afford to hire somebody else to do it.’ "* This does not necessarily 
mean that Miss Lillie or any other person on a higher socio-economic 
level originally did not have good mechanical capacity. They prob- 
ably did not care to develop it. 

Ability is an individual's present level of functioning as measured 
by a test. The ability measured is the result of the interaction of he- 
redity and environment. If capacity is to develop, it must have en- 
vironmental stimulation. Tests measure ability, not capacity. 

Abilities as measured by tests may fluctuate, depending upon fac- 
tors within the individual, factors concerned with the test adminis- 
tration, and environmental factors. Studies by Ribble (25) and Gold- 
farb (15) have shown the effects of a cold institutional environment 
on personality development. Not only did the children lack self-con- 
fidence but their development was retarded. They were not up to 
their true level in motor ability and alertness. Clinical studies of ado- 
lescents and adults with such backgrounds continue to show a lower 
level of ability than their capacity would warrant. The external en- 
vironment has affected their personality as well as their intellectual 
development. 


2 Reprinted by permission of the author. 
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When children are adopted into superior foster homes, their intel- 
ligence quotient increases (12). If they are adopted into better homes 
when younger, the intelligence quotient will rise even more than if 
adopted at a later age (24). 

However, the rise in ability is limited by heredity. One cannot go 
beyond his inherited potential. It may well be that there was a selec- 
tive factor operating in the placement of the adopted children 
studied. For example, adoption agencies knowing favorable facts 
about the true parents are likely to be influenced and place such 
children in favorable homes. This “selective placement” was pointed 
out in studies by Burks (7) and Leahy (18) as a caution in otherwise 
allowing for the interpretation that the rise in the I.Q. is solely a func- ` 
tion of the environment. 

The degree of motivation in an individual when taking a test, as 
well as the manner in which the test is administered, can make for 
differences in the final result. Seashore (28) conducted a study on the 
Minnesota Rate of Manipulation, Placing Test, to determine if there 
was any improvement in test performance when bonuses as well as 
penalties were given. In the manual for the test, statements are made 
to the effect that the basic rate of manipulation is primarily native and 
can be only slightly improved. If this were so then bonuses should 
be able to increase the score only slightly. However, for the seven 
subjects tested by Seashore for nine days over a period of three 
weeks with three trials each day, when bonuses and penalties were 
given, the differences between initial time and final time in seconds 
ranged from 8.08 to 13.72. The largest gain in percentile was from the 
64th to the 99th percentile. This improvement cannot be interpreted 
as slight. The individuals were highly motivated by the special test 
conditions so their scores rose. To paraphrase Seashore, this indicates 
that capacity is probably not measured but that the present status or 
ability can be measured easily. 

Another important matter related to environment is the effect of 
special experience on test results. An individual with experience in a 
particular line of work may do better on a test measuring functions 
similar to the work because he had that special environmental oppor- 
tunity. Blum and Candee (5) experimented with the use of three 
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tests, the O'Connor Finger Dexterity Test, and the Minnesota Rate of 
Manipulation Placing and Turning Tests, as aids in the selection of 
department store wrappers and packers, They had a group of per- 
manent employees and a larger group of applicants, of whom those 
with the poorest test scores were eliminated. The authors sum- 
marized their findings thus: 


In this study the satisfactory permanent employees excel less experi- 
enced workers in production, in supervisor's rating and in test scores, 
the indications being that this is due primarily to experience on the 
job. That experience rather than selection is the chief factor is indi- 
cated by the fact that there are no significant differences on the tests 
between the satisfactory and less satisfactory permanently employed 
groups and between the two seasonal employed groups but only be- 
tween the more and less experienced workers, regardless of the super- 
visor's ratings.* 


That experience is an important matter to consider in test results 
also came out clearly in a study on the use of a work sample by Steel, 
Balinsky, and Lang (29). Here a work sample involving the hooking 
together of an electric bell circuit was administered as part of a 
group of vocational tests to 86 individuals who had come for voca- 
tional guidance over a period of two months. The counselees had been 
classified according to degree of experience in mechanical type ac- 
tivities. The authors found “a consistent trend for those with more ex- 
perience to complete the work sample in less time.” 

The differences in test results between people of more or less ex- 
perience may mean that the experience in itself has brought about 
differences in test results or that the more successful workers as evi- 
denced by years of employment or experience had better ability to 
begin with. 

Paterson et al. (23) have considered this problem in their research 
on mechanical ability testing. Their attempts to isolate environmental 
influences that produced the striking differences in mechanical abil- 
ity yielded negative results. In comparing males and females, they 
found that the sexes did equally well on most of the tests. They at- 
tributed the better performance of boys on the Minnesota Assembly 


8 Reprinted from Journal of Applied Psychology, 25:76-85 (1941), by per- 
mission of the American Psychological Association, publishers. 
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Test to practice and stated that “When such practice effects fail to 
influence test performance, the differences between the sexes tend 
to disappear.” 

The key to much future knowledge on testing depends upon the 
solution of the heredity and environment problem. At present the last 
word is not known. Although different authorities will sometimes in- 
terpret similar problems in accordance with either hereditary or en- 
vironmental predispositions, the evidence available seems to support 
the view that the importance of neither heredity nor environment can 
be overlooked. 

Identification of abilities and traits. Tests measure different abili- 
ties and traits. What abilities or traits are being measured is important 
in the analysis of tests and their relationship to different kinds of work. 
A test may measure more than one ability or trait; and the various 
tests overlap a good deal. There are many tests with similar names 
but with combinations of different kinds of items. It becomes neces- 
sary to identify the abilities and traits common to the tests. In this 
way the multiplicity of tests can be grouped into fewer categories, 
thus making for greater clarity in interpretation. For example, instead 
of using the term mechanical ability, under which can be grouped 
several abilities measured differently by various tests of mechanical 
ability, the abilities can be described in terms of a few basic factors 
common to all. 

Psychologists have been searching for the factors common to tests 
for many years. They have always felt the need to sharpen their 
knowledge of what the test measures. Clinical observation and analy- 
sis of test performance is the main method used. This method requires 
an experienced psychologist, thoroughly familiar with psychological 
concepts and terminology. Clinical observation and analysis 
can be checked by statistical methods and refined accordingly, but 
can never be replaced by them. Even factor analysis, the statistical 
technique employed to find common elements among tests, does not 
name the abilities. The description of the abilities is left to the psy- 
chologist. He describes the abilities and traits through his clinical ex- 
periences. Thurstone (82), one of the leaders in factor analysis, writes 
that factor analysis is a scientific method useful for testing psycho- 
logical hypotheses offered by the clinician. 
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Interest and personality tests have been subjected to clinical and 
factorial analyses, but so far with less success than have those of in- 
tellectual abilities. Interest patterns and personality have many de- 
scriptive terms and they are complexly interrelated. It would be valu- 
able to be able to discover the major traits by means of which the 
complexities could be simplified. 

The simplest classification of interests is in terms of interest in ideas, 
in people and in practical matters (26). Thurstone (31) did a factorial 
analysis of eighteen of the occupational categories of Strong’s Voca- 
tional Interest Blank and found that four terms could describe the 18. 
They were science, language, business, and people. Strong (30) later 
conducted several more factor analyses on his test and found that four 
or five factors could account for all the scales developed. Vernon (34) 
conducted a factor analysis study of occupational interests among 
university people or people of equivalent intellectual level. He 
started with 58 varied occupations and identified four bipolar factors 
as descriptive of them: gregarious vs. isolated, social welfare vs. ad- 
ministrative, scientific vs. display, and verbal vs. active. These interest 
types overlap. They point the way for understanding interest patterns 
more clearly. In counseling, one is not concerned with finding the 
degree of interest in a specific job; there are too many. But if we can 
determine fundamental interest patterns, they could be applied con- 
structively to narrow the field to a few kinds of jobs in a certain area. 

Cattell (10) and Eysenck (11) made factorial studies of personality 
in an attempt to reduce to basic terms the numerous trait names used 
in personality description. The factors described, however, are still 
quite large in number and subject to varieties of interpretations, ac- 
cording to what personality theory is held by the psychologist. Flana- 
gan (13) factor-analyzed Bernreuter’s Personality Inventory and 
found that two traits, confidence and sociability, accounted for Bern- 
reuter's original four descriptive terms of neurotic tendency, self-suf- 
ficiency, introversion-extroversion, and dominance-submission. Flana- 
gan’s two terms, however, did not replace the original four but were 
added to them. It seems that for personality measurement, the four 
original terms were so intrenched in usage that they could not be dis- 
carded for just two. Because personality is so complex, it requires 
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probably more terms than do interests and abilities for adequate 
description. 

It must be admitted that tests of ability include non-intellectual 
factors, When a test of ability is administered to a person, it does not 
measure only intelligence, aptitude, or achievement. It measures at 
the same time such motivational and personality factors as persevera- 
tion, flexibility and carefulness. In regard to tests of intelligence, 
Wechsler (36) has cogently written that “general intelligence cannot 
be equated with intellectual ability, but must be regarded as a 
manifestation of the personality as a whole.” Tests of intelligence con- 
tain elements that are essentially factors of personality. The intellec- 
tual factors measured by a test of ability may account for a relatively 
small part of the test score. Jastak (17) found that intelligence ac- 
counted for only 20 per cent to 25 per cent of the variance of any one 
test. The rest was accounted for by the non-intellectual factors. 

In an analysis of the tests in the Army Air Forces Psychological 
Program, Guilford (16) discovered such factors as carefulness and 
pilot interest. He described carefulness and pilot interest as seeming 
“to be temperamental or motivational variables rather than abilities.” 
The non-intellectual factors have a very important impact upon the 
test score. In practice, these factors should be recognized so that ap- 
propriate analysis of the test results are made. 

Clinical observations describe the motivational and personality as- 
pects of ability test performance. Without these qualitative observa- 
tions the test score becomes rather pointless in many instances. For 
example, on a manipulative test, a careful performer may take a 
longer time than a careless performer. The quality of work is often 
important vocationally and must be included in the interpretation of 
the test score. Similarly, a person may be more relaxed and less tense 
on verbal tests than on performance tests. This is also significant. 

The non-intellectual factors and observations are not to be noted as 
mere interferences with intellectual or ability functioning. They 
should be regarded as part of the total behavior, which is the result of 
the interplay of intellectual, motivational and personality forces. All 
of the facts obtained by means of tests, the intellectual as well as the 
non-intellectual, are to be considered in the counseling process. 
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Ability and age. The organization of mental abilities changes with 
age. The same test may measure different functions over the expanse 
of years. In children less than 15 years old, various abilities, such as 
verbal, numerical, and spatial have higher intercorrelations than they 
do in later adolescence and adulthood. This means that an I.Q is more 
general in children and can be used to predict quality of performance 
in several areas of school work and other activities. As Garrett (14) 
states: “It seems likely that the ‘g’ factor (general intelligence, more 
specifically abstract intelligence) which appears strongly at the ele- 
mentary school level is, in large part, verbal or linguistic in nature. If 
the school child can read well, he can very probably do the rest of his 
school work well.” 

However, at the high school and college levels, the general factor 
is fractionated. Garrett states: “It would seem to be theoretically 
more defensible, therefore, and practically more useful, to measure 
verbal, numerical, perceptual or spatial ability, and perhaps other 
factors at these ages, than to give the subject a single over-all score.” 
Practically speaking, vocational guidance must await the period of 
fractionation which comes at about age fifteen. Before that time only 
the broadest predictions can be made on the basis of the test results. 
One can say the child would be suitable by ability for any number of 
occupational areas. However, later he may test much better in some 
areas than in others and the field of occupations can be narrowed. 
Also the lack of experience must be considered in children. Gener- 
ally under age 15 educational guidance is more appropriate than is 
vocational, 

An example is the results of Balinsky’s study (1) of the mental fac- 
tors of age groups 9, 12, 15, 25-29, 35-44, and 50-59. Using the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale on selected samplings of each 
age group, he found that the mental organization changes over the 
years; that the same tests measure different functions at different age 
levels; and that there is “a definite decrease in the average of the sub- 
test intercorrelations through the age group 25-29, followed by a de- 
cided increase for the older ages.” 

4 Reprinted from The American Psychologist, 1:876 (1946), by permission of 


the American Psychological Association, publishers. 
5 Ibid., page 877. 
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TABLE 8 


AVERAGE OF THE INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG SUBTESTS 
OF WECHSLER-BELLEVUE INTELLIGENCE SCALE 
CHANGES WITH AGE 


Chronological Age 


9 12 15 25-99 85-44 50-59 
yrs. yrs. yrs. yrs. yrs. yrs. 


Average of the 
Intercorrelations 37 34 23 18 81 ER 
Standard Deviation .106 -128 ll 110 .100 .126 


From B. Balinsky, “An Analysis of the Mental Factors of Various Age Groups from Nine to 
Sixty,” Genetic Psychology Monographs, 23:219 (1941), 


This suggests increasing fractionation or differentiation in abilities 
from 9 to 29 with probable greater specialization. Beyond 35 years of 
age, a reorganization of abilities takes place which may be due to 
complete maturation and to a greater flexibility in the use of the vari- 
ous abilities in performance, 

Study of the subtests of the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale shows differ- 
ent meanings at different ages. For instance, the Digit Span Test, a 
test of rote memory, is included in the “g” cluster for children 9 years 
of age, and it also has a significant loading in the verbal factor. At age 
12, it is part of the verbal cluster. At age 15, it is indefinite, and at age 
25-29, it clearly measures the memory factor. In the age group 35-44, 
it is included in the memory cluster but loses its identity as a measure 
of memory in the age group 50-59. Any generalized statement about 
what functions or factors a test is measuring must clearly be modified 
by the age group to which reference is made. 

Data indicate that most abilities continue to mature up to the early 
twenties, Wechsler (35) reported, “The age at which the maximum is 
attained varies from ability to ability but seldom occurs beyond 30 
and in most cases somewhere in the early 20's."* Intelligence reaches 
its peak at 20-24, Miles (21) measured various motor functions among 
samplings from 8 to 80 and found increases until 18 years of age. The 
functions included hand movements such as reaching and grasping, 
speed of simple reaction of hand and foot to an auditory stimulus and 


“8D, Wechsler, The Measurement of Adult Intelligence. Baltimore: Williams 
and Wilkins, 1944, 
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accuracy of pursuit reaction by hand. The declines after the peak was 
reached were not large. 

Studies on timed intelligence tests show speed to be affected by 
age. Lorge (19) found that on the Army Alpha Test, the Otis Self- 
Administering Test, and other timed tests, that the older adults (40 or 
over) scored significantly lower than the younger group (aged 20-25) 
although both age groups were equated with respect to the C.A.V.D. 
Test, an intelligence test with no time limit. Brown (6) obtained es- 
sentially similar results on speed and non-speed tests when given to 
samplings from three age groups of below 80 years, between 31-50 
years and above 50 years. There is variation from individual to in- 
dividual in rate of maturation as well as decline. The slowing up 
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Reprinted by permission of Cosmopolitan magazine. 
with age may be the result of conservation. The older person may 
also compensate for decrease in speed by improved techniques de- 
veloped over a period of years. This is demonstrable by comparing 
experienced older men at work with younger less experienced. The 
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older men pace themselves and have learned to organize their move- 
ments so that they maintain a good rate of speed. However, if both 
younger and older people were to learn an entirely new task, the 
younger would probably outstrip the older. 


Differences in test administration 


Tests are administered in different ways. These differences in ad- 
ministration in themselves make for varied results. It is therefore 
necessary to consider the manner of administration in interpreting 
the results. Tests in general can be categorized as: (1) group or in- 
dividual, (2) performance, paper and pencil, or oral, (3) time limit or 
work limit. 

Group or individual. A group test is given to a number of examinees 
at the same time by a single examiner, or several if the group is very 
large. An individual test is administered to a single examinee by a 
single examiner. 

An advantage of group tests is saving in time and money. This is 
important in mass testing when large numbers of people have to be 
examined in a brief time. It was necessary during the war. If all serv- 
ice men had been examined individually the emergency would have 
been over before the tests were completed. Group tests are rather 
valid for most people. However, where they are not, an individual 
test must be given. 

Individual testing allows for correction of any conditions that may 
interfere with the individual’s best performance. In group examina- 
tion, some individuals may not be well-motivated, and the examiner 
may not know about it. An examinee may be nervous, and the group 
examiner can do little about it. In the individual test, the examiner 
will try to put the person at ease. He will establish a friendly, warm 
atmosphere conducive to a good relationship in which the examinee 
will work at his best. The group examiner may frequently be an in- 
experienced psychologist or sometimes a clerk. The individual ex- 
aminer must always be a more experienced psychologist. 

In individual testing, the experienced psychologist sees the per- 
son as a whole. He is clinical in his approach. He will not only try to 
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induce the best test conditions possible but will also observe how the 
person reacts on different parts of the tests. As has been pointed out 
previouly, this behavior may be more important than the test results 
themselves. Burtt (9) illustrates this as follows: He was examining a 
man who had supposedly recovered from shell shock. The man was 
being tested as a preliminary to employment on a fatiguing job re- 
quiring considerable patience and involving rather complex machin- 
ery. The man reacted normally at the beginning, but during the first 
test “blew up,” protested violently against the tests, and manifested 
other psychopathic symptoms. It would have been dangerous for 
him to undertake the work in question and accordingly he was given 
an unskilled, out-of-doors job. In a group test, it is difficult to know 
just what he would have done, but it is certain that his test results 
would not have been as illuminating as his remarks, which might 
even have gone undetected. In individual testing, the examinee often 
expresses his feelings and attitudes about the tests and himself, be- 
cause he feels it a more personal situation. 

A group testing program is usually not as flexible. Since the psy- 
chologist does not know how the people in the group are doing, he 
cannot adjust the tests to make them more suitable for the particular 
individual. An individual who is a slow reader will not be discovered 
in group testing unless he previously knew this and reported it. The 
individual examiner will discover it and give other kinds of tests not 
involving reading to obtain a fuller picture. 

Since group testing is so prevalent, the group examiners should be 
trained to acquire skill in motivating the examinees as well as in de- 
veloping rapport with them. If this training were given group exami- 
nation would be improved considerably. 

Performance, paper and pencil, or oral. Performance tests are those 
which consist of simple or complex apparatus. They may be simple 
blocks like those that children use to make designs, or complicated 
pieces that resemble machine equipment. Instructions are given 
orally (or by pantomime if necessary) about what to do, and practice 
is sometimes given. Performance tests are often referred to as non- 
verbal because the examinee does not have to know how to read, 
write, or speak English. The designation non-verbal allows for the 
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inclusion of picture tests where the examinee is to identify the part 
missing. There is actually no performance in terms of moving parts 
about. 

Paper and pencil tests are generally understood to mean the large 
body of verbal group tests where the person is given a test blank and 
instructions. He reads the items and writes or underlines the correct 
answers. The answers are usually simply recorded like a number or 
a letter, or in machine-scored tests, a darkened line. Sometimes more 
writing is required. There are paper and pencil tests that are non- 
verbal; such as tracing mazes or numbering disarranged pictures to 
show their correct order. Many mechanical aptitude tests are given 
in paper. and pencil form. : 

In oral tests, questions are stated orally and responses to them are 
oral. The individually administered tests of intelligence are oral. So 
are some proficiency tests of skill. Where performance material is 
given the instructions are oral, but the responses are such actions as 
manipulating the apparatus or showing where the part may be 
missing. 

Paper and pencil tests are obviously most adaptable to group ad- 
ministration, whether verbal or non-verbal. However, if the non- 
verbal material is apparatus, then group testing is limited to two or 
three at a time. This is so because of the expense of providing many 
pieces of equipment. Orally administered tests are usually adminis- 
tered to single individuals. Both oral tests as well as performance 
tests lend themselves more to clinical observations. Paper and pencil 
tests do not permit this but have the asset of economy. 

Time limit or work limit. Time limit tests are those on which there 
isa set time in which to do the task. It may be as short as 30 seconds 
and as long as 30 minutes. The test is stopped, no matter how much 
the examinee has completed, when the time limit has been reached. 
The score is usually the number of items done correctly in the time 
limit, 

Work limit tests are those which have a set amount of work to be 
done. The whole task is to be completed and the time taken to do it 
is recorded. The score is usually the time taken and often a measure 
of accuracy. 
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Group tests have time limits, obviously to control the time uni- 
formly for all. The time limits are more or less generous. In some in- 
stances they are made long enough for almost everyone to finish 
without feeling hurried. When this is the case, they are more in the 
nature of power tests which measure the upper level of difficulty 
that the individual can accomplish. An example of this type of test is 
the Miller Analogies. This has a 50-minute time limit but it is primarily 
a power test. Speed is of negligible importance. With few exceptions, 
those who take the test answer all the items in the time limit and if 
more time is given the score is not raised significantly. A group of 54 
clinical psychologist trainees was given an additional 40 minutes. 
They raised their average score only 1.2 points. The correlation be- 
tween 50- and 90-minute scores was .99 (22). 

The time limit and work limit are equivalent in this instance. The 
individual has finished all he could and extra time will not raise his 
score significantly. Baxter (2) found a correlation of .85 between time 
limit and work limit scores on the Otis test. 

However, there are some group tests that few people can finish. In 
fact, the time limit is so set to prevent all but relatively few from fin- 
ishing the task. The factor of speed is more important on these tests 
and although it may not affect the score of the younger client signifi- 
cantly it will be more likely to do so on older people. 

Apparatus or performance tests usually have work limits. The 
examinee is, for example, to finish putting pins into holes, or different- 
sized or shaped pieces into correct places. If a time limit is put on 
such tests, it is usually so generous that those who do not finish obtain 
a very low score anyway. 


Attributes of psychological tests 


The general principles apply to all tests with certain modifications 
dependent mainly upon the validity, reliability, and norms in the 
standardization of the particular tests. In order to interpret test re- 
sults on all kinds of tests, it is necessary to consider the three aspects: 
validity, reliability, and norms. 

Validity is the most important characteristic of a psychological test. 
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A test is valid if it measures what it purports to measure. Validity is 
determined by finding the degree of correlation between the test and 
a criterion. A test of intelligence should measure intelligence. A test 
of aptitude should measure the kind of aptitude it claims to measure. 
The same holds for personality and interest tests. However, one can- 
not expect a perfect relationship between test and criterion at this 
stage of test development. Tests are not yet perfect predictors. On 
the other hand the criteria used to measure the validity of tests are 
also frequently incomplete or too subjective. 

A test is valid when it correlates significantly with the trait or com- 
plex of traits it is designed to measure. If the test can improve our 
ability to prognosticate the trait or traits it is demonstrating validity. 
Some tests improve upon this ability more than others and are there- 
fore more valid. The criteria employed to, test the validity of a test 
are sometimes themselves in need of improvement. The criteria which 
involve subjective estimates, like foremen’s judgments of workers’ 
ability or teachers’ of students’, may not be themselves very valid. 
They will therefore tend to lower the correlation between test and 
the criterion. 

Different criteria may be employed to determine the validity of a 
test. A scholastic aptitude test like that of the American Council on 
Education could be validated against college grades in the freshman 
f college grades over four years. Different de- 
then eventuate. A clerical aptitude test can be 


validated against the performance of various groups such as routine 
clerks, bookkeepers or stenographers. Again the validity of the test 
will vary with the adopted criterion. For tests of interests and per- 
sonality the variety of criteria possible is even greater. 

Bingham (8) has stated the problem of validity very well. In writ- 
ing of aptitude tests he reports: 


year or the average o 
grees of validity may 


however, of the fact that most of the appar- 
de have relatively low coefficients of validity 
is not that the test is unreliable, or the criterion used as a measure of 
success against which the test is validated. The trouble is more often to 


be found in the narrowness, inadequacy or impurity of this criterion. 
We need to validate a medical aptitude test, for instance, before using 
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itas a means of estimating the likelihood that a student will be able to 
master his medical courses. Scholarship grades obtained in medical 
school furnish a possible criterion of success. But here are three stu- 
dents of equal ability. One has to earn his expenses; the others do not. 
Another crams industriously before each examination while the third 
prefers instead to put in extra time in the clinics. Are the marks these 
students receive-no matter how reliable the examinations—perfect 
measures of their relative ability to do the work of the medical cur- 
riculum? Obviously not. Are the annual earnings of two lawyers—even 
though these earnings are reliably ascertained—adequate measures of 
their relative legal ability when one chooses to accept only the most 
profitable clients, while the other prefers to devote half his time to the 
problems of neighbors in trouble who can afford to pay only modest 
fees?* 


The counselor and psychologist must always bear in mind the cri- 
teria employed in validating a test. The test score will then have 
more value and its meaning will be more validly interpreted. 

Another important attribute of tests is reliability, which is consist- 
ency of test measurement. If a test had to be readministered or a 
duplicate form of the test given, the results should be similar to those 
of the first administration unless there were actual changes in the 
person or test administration. Of course there may well be such 
changes but they do not affect the reliability of the test. 

If a person's blood pressure were taken by the sphygmomanometer, 
the usual instrument used to measure blood pressure, and there was 
a significant change between two such measures, the implication 
would not necessarily be that the blood pressure apparatus was un- 
reliable. The person might have actually had a rise in blood pres- 
sure. This, of course, would be checked by other clinical means. It is 
necessary to ascertain whether a difference in test performance is to 
be attributed to unreliability of the test or to a change in the be- 
havior being tested. A person may be a slow reader and receive a low 
score on a verbal test with a time limit. He may then receive aid to 
develop his reading rate, The next time he takes the test, the score 
will be higher. This again does not reflect upon the reliability of the 
test. 


1 Reprinted by permission from Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing, by W. V. 
Bingham, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1937. 
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The reliability is obtained by testing a group of people. This pro- 
cedure minimizes any undue individual variability resulting from 
change in behavior. However, one must know certain characteristics 
of the group. If it is homogeneous, the reliability will necessarily be 
lower than that for a more heterogeneous sampling. This is due to the 
narrowness in range of scores of homogeneous populations. A test 
should have a high reliability, because the size of the reliability coef- 
ficient necessarily must affect the size of the validity coefficient. In 
other words, a test in order to be valid must have reliability. The con- 
verse is not true. A test can be reliable and yet not be valid. 

Norms are standards of reference, derived from a sampling of the 
population, against which an individual score is to be compared. 
These norms vary from test to test, and frequently a single test may 
have several sets of norms. If a person is to be compared on a test of 
clerical aptitude with norms derived from experienced clerical work- 
ers, his rating will be lower than when he is compared to the norms 
derived from the general population. If a person takes a vocabulary 
test and his score is compared with a college norm, he will rate lower 
than if his score were to be compared with a population of industrial 
workers. Any score must be interpreted in terms of the norms against 
which it has been compared. The counselor and psychologist must 
constantly bear in mind the characteristics of the sampling from 
which the norms are derived. 

Knowledge of the validity, reliability, and norms of tests facilitates 
more precise evaluation of the tests and more complete interpreta- 
tion of their results. Tests vary in their validity and reliability, and in 
the characteristics of their norms. It is not possible to select tests ap- 
propriately or to interpret them with insight without full knowledge 


of the attributes of the specific tests. 


Summary 
Psychological tests are standardized instruments designed to meas- 
ure samples of the characteristics of people in a scientific manner. 
There are many tests and it is often difficult to determine which tests 
to use in a particular situation. Evaluative information is an aid to 
specific test usage. 
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Psychological testing is a complex matter. In order to test properly 
and obtain results which are most meaningful, it is necessary to have 
knowledge of psychological principles and certain background infor- 
mation, ways of administering tests, attributes of tests, and varieties 
of tests. 

All testing is based upon the principle of individual differences. 
Not only do people differ from one another; differences in ability oc- 
cur within the same individual. The environment influences test per- 
formance in many ways. 

It is necessary to know about the differences in test administration 
because these differences make for varying interpretations. The dif- 
ferences in test administration were described under the categories 
of group or individual; performance, paper and pencil, or oral; and 
time limit or work limit. 

The three attributes of psychological tests are validity, reliability 
and norms. Validity is the measure of how well the test measures 
what it purports to. Reliability indicates the consistency of measure- 
ment. The norms are the standards against which individual scores 
are compared. 
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E N VOCATIONAL COUNSELING the kinds of tests employed are 
intelligence, aptitude, achievement, interest, and personality. Each 
variety of test has its particular function or functions. All the tests are 
subject to the general principles, are administered in one of several 
ways, and have particular validity, reliability, and norms, as discussed 
in the previous chapter. 


Intelligence tests 


Individual intelligence tests. Historically, intelligence tests were 
coupled with the criterion of academic success. Because of this they 
are frequently referred to as scholastic aptitude tests. However, the 
first tests to be applied in practice as measures of intelligence were 
not the kind used today. They were mainly measures of physical and 
physiological processes derived from the experimental laboratory. 
Cattell, in 1890, recommended such tests as strength of grip, meas- 
urement of the smallest difference in weight that an individual could 
discriminate, the speed of reaction to sound, and the accuracy with 
which one could produce an interval of ten seconds. These tests were 
tried out on students and the results compared with estimates of in- 
telligence by teachers and with school grades. Needless to say, the 
test results showed very little relationship to teachers’ estimates and 
to grades. 
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It was in relation to an education problem that intelligence testing 
made a significant step forward. In France, at the turn of the century, 
schoolteachers and administrators recognized the problem of unequal 
progress by pupils. There was particular concern for the children do- 
ing poorly. This problem was studied by a committee appointed by 
the ministry of education. Binet and Simon, two members of the com- 
mittee, were instrumental in devising tests that proved to have a high 
degree of validity for predicting school success. These tests measured 
more complex mental processes like judgment, reasoning, compre- 
hension, and memory. 

The discovery of this kind of testing with high validity for school 
success was significant and established the basis for all subsequent in- 
telligence tests. Goddard, director at the time of an institution for 
mental defectives at Vineland, New Jersey, translated and adapted 
the Binet-Simon tests for use in the United States. Terman began to 
work on an English version, and by 1916, he had produced the 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test. This test became the prototype for 
the many tests of intelligence developed later. The Terman revision 
itself became the standard for intelligence testing in schools and else- 
where until 1937, when Terman and Merrill revised it. The new re- 
vision is now extensively used and is considered the best test of in- 
telligence for children from age 2 to about 14. The Wechsler-Bellevue 
Intelligence Scale, completed in 1989, is considered the best meas- 
ure of adolescent and adult intelligence. In 1949, Wechsler (24) 
standardized a new test designed for the measurement of children’s 
intelligence, 

The Binet tests and the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale are individually 
administered tests and enjoy the advantages of such tests. The Binet 
is an age scale; that is, for each age, there are several tests, usually six, 
that have been determined passable by the average person of that 
particular age. The Wechsler-Bellevue is a point scale; that is, an in- 
dividual accumulates a certain number of points as he passes items in 
each of the subtests that make up the scale. There is no dependence 
on age levels. 

The validity of the latest revision of the Stanford-Binet is based 
upon increasingly higher test results with age. In other words, the as- 
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sumption of validity is that an older person (up to a certain age) 
knows more and should pass more tests. The weakness of the Stanford- 
Binet is that its standardization does not include older populations, + 
so that norms at these ages are weak. The Wechsler-Bellevue cor- 
rected this deficiency by providing norms for adolescents and older 
adults. 

Studies like the one by Anderson et al. (2) demonstrate the ability 
of the Stanford-Binet Test to measure achievement in school or aca- 
demic success. It is mainly a verbal test and was originally standard- 
ized to measure school success. However, the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Scale contains five non-verbal subtests, as wellas five which are verbal. 
Anderson et al. found the verbal tests of the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale 
to have a higher correlation with grade-point averages among college 
freshmen than even the combined Wechsler-Bellevue verbal and non- 
verbal tests. The non-verbal or performance group of tests correlates 
only 4-.19 with grade-point average; so low as to “cast considerable 
doubt on the validity of the performance scale at the college level." 

Apparently the non-verbal subtests are not measuring academic 
ability. The Wechsler-Bellevue, however, has been generally ac- 
cepted as more suitable for testing adult intelligence. For this test, 
the criterion must be broadened to include not only academic ability 
but also worldly ability. A study by Balinsky, Israel, and Wechsler 
(B) throws some light on this matter. It concerned the diagnosis of 
mental deficiency. In a mental hygiene clinic, the problem of com- 
mitment to a state institution for mental defectives often arises. The 
intelligence test results are only one factor, and the social and psy- 
chiatric histories are often more important. The psychiatrist makes 
the final decision on commitment after a full consideration of the psy- 
chological tests, the social history, and his own clinical evidence. 
In the study, the Stanford-Binet and the Wechsler-Bellevue 1.Q.’s 
were available for one group of patients prior to the final diagnosis. 
The Bellevue Full Scale (both verbal and non-verbal) I.Q. gave the 
highest correlation with the recommendation for or against com- 
mitment to an institution for mental deficiency. The Bellevue Per- 
formance I.Q. was next. Both the Bellevue Verbal I.Q. and the Binet 
1.Q. were low. 
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CORRELATION BETWEEN STANFORD-BINET 1.Q.’s, WECHSLER- 
BELLEVUE I.Q.’s, AND RECOMMENDATION FOR COMMIT- 
MENT TO INSTITUTION FOR MENTAL DEFECTIVES 


LQ. Recommendation for Commitment or Not ^ Correlation 
Stanford-Binet Recommendation for Commitment or Not —.974 + .100 
Bellevue Full Scale Recommendation for Commitment or Not .785 + .054 
Bellevue Verbal Recommendation for Commitment or Not —.330 --.097 


Bellevue Performance Recommendation for Commitment or Not  .693 + .066 


From B. Balinsky, H. Israel, and D. Wechsler, “The Relative Effectiveness of the Stanford- 
Binet and the Bellevue Intelligence Scale in Dingnosing Mental Deficiency,” American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 9:798-801 (1939), p. 800. 

Apparently the performance type of test measures something other 
than academic success. In the case of mental defectives or those be- 
low average in intelligence, it is probably related to their worldly 
ability to make a vocational and social adjustment. The verbal type 
of test is not as adequate a measure. Notice, however, that the Full 
Scale has the highest correlation, The more rounded ability, includ- 
ing verbal and non-verbal, has highest relationship to life success. 

The reliability of the revised Stanford-Binet, obtained from aver- 
age differences between the duplicate forms L and M, ranges from 
98 for subjects below 70 1.Q. to approximately .90 for subjects above 
130 1.Q. For subjects near 100 1.Q., the reliability is .925 (22). The 
reliability of the Wechsler-Belleyue Scale, four tests by four tests, is 
‘90.014, The minimum reliability coefficient should be about .90 to 
be useful in practice. Both tests satisfy this criterion, but this does not 
mean that they have perfect reliability. 

Both the revised Stanford-Binet and the Wechsler-Bellevue have 
carefully chosen samplings. Each age group is representative of the 
general population of that age. Attempts were made to include the 
same percentages found in the school population in the sampling of 
each group. In the older age groups for the Wechsler test, the sam- 
plings were made to correspond as far as possible with the occupa- 
tional categories of the U.S. Census. This careful selection of sam- 
plings is extremely important, because the norms are derived from 
them. In intelligence testing, care must be taken to obtain hetero- 
geneous and representative sampling of the population for various 
ages. 
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The problem of sampling is by no means solved just by obtaining 
percentages similar to actual educational distributions or to occupa- 
tional groupings. Much depends also upon what schools are selected 
and what specific kinds of work are included in the larger occupa- 
tional groupings. Terman and Merrill selected schools of average 
social status in each community they used. This method was neces- 
sary to obtain a school sampling that was not highly selected or that 
possibly had a better than average social environment. They had 
their greatest difficulties in selection with their 15- to 18-year-olds. 
Terman and Merrill report (22): “Dozens of studies have shown that 
the regular academic high school is highly selected, how highly de- 
pending on the nature of the community and on various other fac- 
tors.” Different states have differences in compulsory school age. In 
some communities, the quality of schooling is better or poorer than 
in others. 

In the use of the census data, the same difficulties may arise. For 
example, the category, “manufacturing and mechanical” is the largest 
occupational grouping, representing well over 30 per cent of the total 
working force. There are numerous specific kinds of jobs within that 
large category. The sampling must be done randomly within each 
category so as to assure obtaining à spread of occupations that ap- 
proximates the true average. 

, Group intelligence tests. The same considerations that apply to 
the Stanford-Binet and Wechsler-Bellevue tests, both individual tests, 
apply to group tests of intelligence. The first group test, the Army 
Alpha, was devised under the pressure for examining recruits in 
World War I. It consists of items much like the Stanford-Binet. Since 
there were many recruits unable to read English, for whom a verbal 
test would not be valid, a non-language group test of intelligence 
(the Army Beta) was devised. It included such tests as pictures, 
images, and cube counting. The two became prototypes for many 
to follow. 

If a recruit made a low score on the Alpha and Beta Scales, he was 
tested individually. For the English-speaking group, the Stanford Re- 
vision was used most frequently; for the foreign-born and illiterate, 

1From Measuring Intelligence by Lewis M. Terman and Merrill, Maud A. 
Copyright 1987 by Lewis M. Terman and Maud A. Merrill. Reprinted by per- 
mission of and arrangement with Houghton Mifflin Company, the authorized 


publishers. 
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an individual performance test was devised. Individual tests of in- 
telligence, verbal or performance, give a truer picture of the exami- 
nee. Where there is doubt about intelligence level because of back- 
ground or motivation, the individual test is to be given. 

The following illustration demonstrates what happens when a 
group test is taken for granted. Joe S. was 17 when he came for coun- 
seling to help him determine if he could do some kind of mechanical 
work. He had been tested in school with a verbal group test, and 
found to test low enough to be called mentally defective. Accord- 
ingly, he was placed in an ungraded class where he learned very lit- 
tle. Consideration had not been given to the fact that he was rather 
shy and needed reassurance during the test. In addition, his parents 
spoke a foreign language at home and as a result he was not fluent 
in English. Upon being re-examined with the Wechsler-Bellevue test 
he tested as low average and even rated higher on the performance 
part. Although his general fund of information and vocabulary were 
comparatively low, he rated well on the abstract verbal ability sub- 
test. On the latter test he rated a standard score of nine, which is 
rarely accomplished by true mental defectives (25). Without doubt, 
Joe is not mentally defective. 

Soon after World War I, many group tests were devised. Not all 
are equally well standardized; hence it becomes extremely impor- 
tant to select the test which is most appropriate to the age group be- 
ing considered and which has the greatest validity and reliability. In 
the case of Joe S., a non-verbal group test would have been more 
valid than the verbal because of his language background. 

As has been stated previously there is not one kind of intelligence; 
rather there are different kinds. These can be expressed as abilities 
rather than intelligences. This holds true for both individual and 
group tests of intelligence. The S.R.A. Primary Mental Abilities test 
developed by L. L. and T. G. Thurstone demonstrates the ability or 
factorial composition of tests most clearly. This test measures such 
intellectual abilities as verbal-meaning, space, reasoning, number, 
and word-fluency. 
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The Examiners Manual (28) gives the following descriptions of 
these abilities. (The manual referred to here was published in 1947. 
A revised manual was issued in 1949.) 


VERBAL-MEANING is the ability to understand ideas expressed 
in words. It is needed in activities where one gets information by 
reading or listening. High ability in V is especially useful in such 
school courses as English, foreign languages, shorthand, history, and 
science. V is needed for success in such careers as secretary, teacher, 
editor, scientist, librarian, and executive. 

Fifty problems similar to the one below are presented to measure Vi 

ANCIENT. A.Dry B.Lon C. Happy D. Old 
The word meaning the same as the first word is to be marked. 

SPACE is the ability to think about objects in two or three dimen- 
sions. Blueprint reading, for example, requires this ability. The de- 
signer, electrician, machinist, pilot, engineer, and carpenter are typi- 
cal workers who need ability to visualize objects in space. S is helpful 
in geometry, mechanical drawing, art, manual training, radar, physics, 
and geography classes. 

Twenty problems similar to the one below are given in the test for S: 


A B c D E F 
Every figure which is like the first figure is to be marked. 
REASONING is the ability to solve logical problems—to foresee 
and plan. It is the ability that helps to make inventors, doctors, teach- 
ers, executives, statesmen, scientists, and supervisors outstanding. The 
higher a student goes in school, the more R he needs for success. Un- 
derstanding science and mathematics takes a lot of R. Recent research 
has shown that R is really two separate abilities: inductive reasoning, 
the ability to reason from a specific case to a general rule; and deduc- 
tive reasoning, the ability to reason from stated premises to a logical 
conclusion. The present test is a composite measure of both abilities. 
Thirty problems of the type below are presented in the R test: 


abxcdxefxgh:x [9 mg et 


The box containing the next letter in the series is to be marked. 
NUMBER is the ability to work with figures—to handle simple 
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quantitative problems rapidly and accurately. Accountants, cashiers, 
comptometer operators, bookkeepers, bank tellers, salesclerks, and 
inventory clerks should be high in N. NUMBER ability is useful for 
school success in business arithmetic, accounting, bookkeeping, and 
statistics. 
Seventy problems similar to the one below are included in the N test: 
17 
84 


29 
— [8] Ww] Whether the answer given is right 
140 or wrong is to be indicated. 
WORD-FLUENCY is the ability to write and talk easily. People 
to whom words come rapidly and fluently are high in W. Careers re- 
quiring W include actor, stewardess, reporter, comedian, salesman, 
writer, and publicity man. Being high in W helps in drama classes, 
publie speaking, radio acting, debate, speech, and journalism. 
The test for W requires writing words beginning with the letter “s.”? 


In addition to these five abilities, this form of the Primary Mental 
Abilities also included reference to memory, motor, and ‘perceptual 
speed, Brief descriptions of these three abilities follow: 


Memory, the ability to recall paired associations. If a person is 
shown several pictures of people with the name of each written under 
it, his memory ability can then be measured by showing him the pic- 
tures alone after a given time has elapsed and asking him to recall 
the name that goes with each picture. It seems probable that memory 
is important for success in many types of school work. Future research 
may prove that what is ordinarily called memory actually comprises 
several abilities, 

Motor, the ability to coordinate eye and hand movements. This 
ability, which is important in learning to read, has been included in 
the PMA (Primary Mental Abilities) battery for ages 5 and 6. It has 
not been included here, because by the age of 11, nearly all children 
have achieved a good enough motor coordination so that it does not 
affect materially their intellectual accomplishments. A high degree of 
motor coordination is important, however, for certain types of ath- 
letics and for many occupations requiring the assembly of small parts. 

Perceptual-speed, the ability to locate details quickly. This ability 


? Examiner's Manual, Preliminary Edition, for the SRA Primary Mental Abili- 
ties (the 1947 edition). By permission of the authors, L. L. and T. G. "Thurstone, 
and the publisher, Science Research Associates, 
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is probably important in school courses and occupations in which 
speed of recognizing likenesses and differences is required. It is known 
to be important for example, in several types of clerical jobs. 


Analysis reveals that the various intelligence tests measure abilities 
similar to those described above. However, they are not pure meas- 
ures of these factors. A single test may measure more than one in- 
tellectual factor and, as previously stated, non-intellectual factors as 
well. For predictive purposes in vocational psychology, they can be 
compared with the Thurstone abilities. The factors are not independ- 
ent of each other. There is a relationship between them. Thurstone 
called it curious that some insist that the factors be uncorrelated. 
The fact is that they are uncorrelated only when statistically forced. 

That abilities are not independent of each other is in line with the 
thesis that the individual functions as a whole. The individual is not 
merely a mass of separate abilities but rather a well-coordinated or- 
ganism of many abilities, some more highly developed than others, 
but all interrelated. 

In discussing group intelligence tests it is almost mandatory to dis- 
cuss the Miller Analogies Test (17). This test primarily interests col- 
lege undergraduates seeking admission to those graduate schools re- 
quiring it as a condition for entrance. It was developed to measure 
scholastic aptitude at the graduate school level. Form G has been in 
use since 1940 and consists of 100 analogies. The test is really a power 
or work limit test although it has a time limit of 50 minutes. 

It has been standardized with extreme care and its reliability is 
over +.90. Its validity varies from group to group but is correlated 
with grades in graduate courses to the extent of approximately +-.50. 
Percentile norms are available for 13 graduate and professional school 
groups such as engineering, psychology, social work and education. 

The most outstanding characteristic of the test is its requirement of 
rapid ability to shift on the part of the examinee both as to subject 
matter and the missing part of the four-part analogy. To do well on 
this test one must “see relationships” in the verbal, mathematical, and 
informational areas. 


3 Ibid. 
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Sample items similar to those on the test are as follows: 


(a. spelling, b. physics, c. calculus, d. engineering); RHETORIC:: 
ARITHMETIC: ALGEBRA 

COMMONPLACE: USUAL:: (a. variety, b. scarcity, c. possibility, 
d. expense): RARITY 

DECIMAL: BINARY:: 10: (a. n, b. nê, c. 2, d. 12) 

MECHANISM: (a. principle, b. equipment, c. procedure, d. ele- 
ment):: STRUCTURE: PROCESS 

LEAVE: PERMISSION:: WIT: (a. remark, b. wag, c. joke, d. inanity) 
TABLE: (a. chair, b. defer, c. educate, d. rostrum): TILL: CULTI- 
VATE 

Answers are: (A) (B) (C) (C) (B) (B 

The publishers plan to have a new form available every two years 
beginning with Form H, released in 1950. It is distributed by The 
Psychological Corporation and is rigidly controlled as to usage and 
administration, 

Vocational significance of intelligence tests.—Intelligence tests are 
useful to determine expected level of academic success as well as op- 
timal range within occupations. Scores below or above this range 
are considered indicators of poor chance for success, other things be- 
ing equal. For instance, an LQ. of 110 is usually considered minimal 
for success in college. Scores below this are more likely to result in 
failure than success. A skilled craftsman needs a higher level of in- 
telligence than a semi-skilled or unskilled worker. 

The figure shown on pp. 172-178, derived from the Army General 
Classification scores made by recruits in different civilian occupations, 
is a sample of the general use of intelligence tests. The figure refers 
to 125 different occupations. The dark bar with the occupation in it 
shows the middle 50 per cent of scores in that occupation and the 
thin extension lines on either side, the 10th and 90th percentiles, In 
the case of tailors, for instance, 50 per cent of the individuals in the 
sampling make scores between about 88 and 112 on the A.G.C.T. Ten 
per cent of them make scores below 68; and 10 per cent make scores 
above 120. 

Notice the extent of overlap. Fifty per cent of tailors score between 
83 and 112. Fifty per cent of draftsmen score between 108 and 128. 


* Reprinted by permission of The Psychological Corporation. 
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Fifty per cent of surveyors fall between 97 and 120. Fifty per cent of 
laborers rate between 76 and 108. On the basis of intelligence test 
score alone, vocational predictions must be made with caution. Edu- 
cation, interest, and personality must certainly be taken into account. 
Also it may well be that the laborers with high scores are occupa- 
tionally maladjusted as far as “intelligence” is concerned. 

Another consideration is the kinds of intelligence or ability traits. 
Some jobs require higher verbal ability, others higher spatial, and so 
on. Not enough is known about each particular kind of job to deter- 
mine explicitly by means of intelligence tests the probable degree of 
success, At best it can be said that the probability of success in a cer- 
tain line of work is greater or less depending upon the optimal range 
for the specific occupation. 


Aptitude tests 


Aptitude tests are related to intelligence tests. They measure intel- 
lectual components such as verbal, spatial, and perceptual abilities. 
However, they measure other abilities like motor (known also as 
manual or manipulative) which are not intellectual measures except 
for children under 11. They are also more subject to the influence of 
the environment than an intelligence test because they take for 
granted equality of experiences among people which do not exist. 
Aptitude tests can be further differentiated from intelligence tests 
in that they are more specific, measuring only certain aspects of func- 
tioning and within a limited range. The usual aptitude test norms 
also are derived from more specific and homogeneous populations 
and therefore interpretations must be limited. For example, clerical 
tests have norms based on various samplings of clerical workers or 
commercial students or other special groups. The reason for this lim- 
ited range is that aptitude tests were developed as aids for the selec- 
tion of possibly successful workers in different kinds of work. In voca- 
tional guidance they are employed to determine the abilities of the 
individual so as to predict success in particular areas of work. 

There is confusion about the term aptitude itself. Some believe 
that aptitudes are special capacities. Aptitudes are only in part in- 
born or native. The basic neurological and anatomical structures 
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Each bar with extensions shows the place of an 
occupation in the AGCT score range of 60-145 (10). 
As indicated below, each bar shows the middle fifty 
per cent of scores in that occupation, and the 
extensions show the 10th and 90th percentiles: 
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Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
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play a role, but the environmental role is important too, and in indi- 
vidual instances sometimes more important. One has only to be re- 
minded of the cultural value placed upon different kinds of abilities 
to appreciate the force of the environment. In our culture, verbal 
ability is generally considered on a higher level than spatial and me- 
chanical and this is reflected in the values set upon white-collar versus 
“dirty” or “grease-monkey” jobs. 

Bingham’s definition of aptitude, included in Warren’s Dictionary 
of Psychology, encompasses the issues succinctly. He defines apti- 
tude as: “A condition or set of characteristics regarded as sympto- 
matic of an individual's ability to acquire with training some (usu- 
ally specified) knowledge, skill, or set of responses, such as the 
ability to speak a language, to produce music. . . .” This definition al- 
lows for the influence of the environment through learning or train- 
ing. It includes intelligence as the aptitude to learn academic ma- 
terial. It also allows for the inclusion of interests and personality, 
which we know influence not only the development of attitudes, but 
their present status. 

Kinds of aptitude tests, The two largest groups of aptitude tests are 
(1) mechanical and (2) clerical. There are tremendous variations 
among the specific tests that measure mechanical and clerical apti- 
tude. Basically, the mechanical aptitude tests measure to some de- 
gree perceptual, spatial visualization, and motor abilities. The clerical 
aptitude tests measure more or less word fluency, verbal comprehen- 
sion, numerical ability, and more specialized tasks like filing and typ- 
ing, which are related to achievement. Achievement will be discussed 
later in this chapter. Any one test may measure one or more of the 
functions. 

Mechanical aptitude. Tests measuring spatial relations and 
manipulative ability are often referred to as mechanical ability tests. 
It is more exact to refer to tests in terms of the function measured, 
and since the term mechanical ability is too general, it is confusing. 
Such tests may be either paper and pencil or make use of apparatus 
of different kinds. The Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Tests, Part II, 
contains three paper and pencil exercises: one to recognize which of 
two different parts of pictured mechanical contrivances belong to- 
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gether; the second to answer such questions on mechanical knowl- 
edge as “Oil is kept from dripping on the floor by —”; and the 
third, to answer questions on principles of mechanics, such as, “Look 
at pulleys 1 and 8. Which carries the heavier load?” The MacQuarrie 
Test for Mechanical Ability, another paper and pencil test, has 
seven different subtests. This test and others frequently used will be 
described and illustrated in Chapter 8, Other mechanical ability tests 
have different content and are differently administered. 

Wittenborn (26) conducted a factor analysis of mechanical abil- 
ity using the data employed in the preliminary Minnesota experi- 
ment, Twenty-six different tests had been administered to a sampling 
of 217 boys in the seventh and eighth grades of a Minneapolis junior 
high school. Their courses of study included shop work, 


Boys were chosen rather than men, because it was felt that in boys, 
individual differences would be determined less by differences in the 
amount of mechanical training and more by stable abilities which 
accrue from general sources. Boys from the middle class were selected 
rather than a more heterogeneous sample. The reason for this selec- 
tion was that in all probability the boys in the upper classes have had 
a restricted opportunity to acquire mechanical abilities, and the boys 
from the low, under-privileged class have had restrictions in their 
development also. Selection of boys who were enrolled in shop courses 
was determined by the need for a suitable criterion, which could not 
only be reliably determined, but which would also suitably represent 
the varied operations which are considered to comprise mechanical 
ability. 

The following group of 26 tests was administered. The tests had 
been grouped originally into seven parts in accordance with the 
kind of functions they appeared to be measuring, The factor analysis 
was done later by Wittenborn (26). Both group and individual tests 
of the paper and pencil and of the performance variety were admin- 
istered. 


I. Standard group intelligence tests: 
1. Army Alpha, Form 6 (group paper) 
T R. Wittenborn, “Mechanical Ability, its Nature and Measurement. I. An 


Analysis of the Variables Employed in the Preliminary Minnesota Experiment.” 
Educational and Psychological Measurement, 5:244 (1945). 
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2. Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability, Higher Ex- 
amination: Form A (group paper) 
II. Simple motor tests 
. Tapping Test A (group paper) 
. Tapping Test B (group paper) 
. Tapping Test C (individual apparatus) 
. Steadiness of Motor Control (individual apparatus) 
. Accuracy of Movement or Tracing Paper (group paper) 
. Accuracy of Movement or Tracing Board (individual appara- 
tus) 
7. Aiming (individual paper) 
8. Speed of movement (group paper) 
Balancing tests 
1. Body Balancing (individual apparatus) 
2. Stick Balancing (individual apparatus) 
IV. Complex eye-hand coordination tests 
1. Link's Machine Operator's (individual apparatus) 
2. Card Sorting (individual apparatus) 
3. Card Assembly (individual apparatus) 
4. Packing Blocks (individual apparatus) 
V. Assembly tests involving manipulation and responses to spatial 
relations 
1. Stenquist Assembly (group apparatus) 
2. Paper Form Board (group paper) 
3. Link’s Spatial Relations (individual apparatus) 
4. Cube Construction (group apparatus) 
VI. Tests of mechanical knowledge 
1, Stenquist Picture Tests I and II (group paper) 
VII. Miscellaneous tests 
. Slow Movement or Motor Inhibition (individual paper) 
- Digit-Symbol Substitution (group paper) 
. Letter Cancellation (group paper) 
. Number Cancellation (group paper) 
. Rhythm or Perception of Time (group apparatus)? 


9» OU i CO l9 — 


TII. 


= 


AONE 


Six factors were found to account for the variance in the 26 tests: 
(1) spatial visualization, (2) stereotyped movement, (8) scholastic 


ability, (4) manual dexterity, (5) perceptual speed, and (6) steadi- 
ness. 


Three points should be noted in the array of factors. (1) Some tests 


6 Ibid., pages 243-244, 
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measure more than one factor, For example, Link’s Spatial Relations 
measures spatial and dexterity factors, and the Paper Form Board 
measures spatial and scholastic factors. (2) The factor analysis reveals 
that spatial visualization differs from perceptual speed. (3) The fac- 
tor of perceptual speed found in the letter and number cancellation 
tests, which are similar to those used in clerical tests, is also a factor 
in mechanical ability. 
Tasie 10 


FACTORS FOUND AMONG 26 TESTS IN A STUDY OF 
MECHANICAL ABILITY* 


Factors Tests 

1. Spatial visualization Links Spatial Relations, Paper Form Board, 
Stenquist Assembly, Stenquist Pictures I and II. 

2, Stereotyped movement Links Machine Operator, Speed of Movement, 
Tapping A, Tapping B, Tapping C. 

8. Scholastic ability Army Alpha, Otis, Stenquist Picture II, Paper 
Formboard. 

4. Manual Dexterity Card Assembly, Time; Card Sorting, Time; 


Digit Symbol; Links Machine Operator; Link's 
Spatial Relations; Packing Blocks. 


5. Perceptual speed Letter cancellation, Number cancellation. 

6. Steadiness Aiming; Body Balancing; Steadiness, No. con- 
tacts; Tracing Board, No. errors; Tracing Paper, 
No. errors. 


© Adapted from J. R. Wittenborn, “Mechanical Ability, its Nature and Measurement. I. 
An Analysis of the Variables Employed in the Preliminary Minnesota Experiment.” Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measurement, 5:241-260 (1945). 


Harrell (15) found perceptual and spatial factors high in mechani- 
cal ability tests. Guilford (14) recognized the difference between 
spatial visualization and perceptual speed. He calls one factor spa- 
tial relations, defining it as a “perceptual awareness of the arrange- 
ments of objects with respect to right-left, up-down and out-in di- 
mensions.”" This is similar to the direct recognition of different sizes 
and shapes and can be called perceptual speed for the sake of uni- 
formity and simplicity. He describes the visualization factor as 


requiring one to imagine transformations, movements, or other 
changes. A typical test represents a picture of a square paper being 
folded one or more times, in successive steps, and a hole of a given 


TJ. P. Guilford, “The Discovery of Aptitude and Achievement Variables,” 
Science, 106:280 (1947). 
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shape being cut out, The examinee selects one of five other pictures, 
each showing plausible creases and holes, as the paper might appear 
after being unfolded.* 


Factor analysis allows for the breakdown of the tests into compo- 
nents which can be psychologically identified, Perceptual speed and 
space visualization have been identified by this means; this identifica- 
tion has important vocational implications. The tests of perceptual 
speed are not as difficult as those of space visualization; they are more 
concrete and not as highly correlated with scholastic ability. Tests of 
perceptual speed are therefore related to less difficult mechanical 
jobs than space visualization tests. The latter are related to engineer- 
ing and highly skilled jobs. The dexterity or motor factor is known to 
be significant too, but less so for the more complex jobs. This factor, 
however, probably has several components, not all identified as yet. 

Examination of the standardization data reported by Bennett and 
Cruikshank (6), in A Summary of Manual and Mechanical Ability 
Tests, reveals significant facts about the reliability and validity of 
such tests. By the descriptions and evaluations of the tests as given in 
the summary, as well as our own knowledge of and experience with 
the tests, it was possible to classify them as mainly spatial or mainly 
motor or manual. Table 11 shows the validities and reliabilities of the 
tests so categorized. 

The validity coefficients are lower than the reliability coefficients. 
Yet validity is more important than reliability, and is more difficult to 
obtain. This is so because reliability can be measured by means of the 
test alone, either through repetition of the test, or through a dupli- 
cate form of the test, or by splitting the test in half and correlating 
one half against the other (usually odd-numbered items against 
even-numbered items, where there are a large enough number of 
items arranged in order of difficulty). But validity has to be measured 
against standards outside of the test itself, like shop work grades, pro- 
duction records, or foreman’s ratings. The outside criteria are never 
perfect in themselves and present extraneous as well as uncontrolled 
factors that tend to lower the validity coefficient. 

The validity of motor tests is generally lower than that of spatial 


8 Loc. cit. 
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tests, probably because motor tests generally measure a narrow as- 
pect of total functioning. Motor tests must be used with greater cau- 
tion than spatial tests. 

Taste 11 


VALIDITY AND RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS OF 
SPATIAL AND MOTOR TESTS 


Spatial Tests Motor Tests 
— Range from .48 to .91 with Range from .11 to .58 with 
coefficient four tests indefinite three tests indefinite 
Reliability Range from .60 to .90 with Range from .77 to .90 with 
coefficient two tests indefinite one test indefinite 


Data derived from G. Bennett and R. B. Cruikshank, A Summary of Manual and Mechanical 
Ability Tests. New York: The Psychological Corporation, 1942. 


Blum and Candee (10) used two motor tests, an intelligence test 
and a clerical test, in a study on the selection of department store 
wrappers and packers. On the surface, one would expect the motor 
tests to be highly involved in successful wrapping and packing. How- 
ever, the authors found that 

clerical speed and accuracy seem to have a much higher relationship 
to production in the long run. Apparently, initial adjustment to the 
job is influenced in packers to some extent by speed of relatively gross 
movements, but long term superiority on the job depends more on 
clerical ability with both wrappers and packers. 


Apparently, a clerical test is more valid for selecting wrappers and 
packers than motor tests which ordinarily might be assumed to have 
higher relations to such jobs. 

To interpret test results, norms or standards of reference must be 
available too. The size of the population as well as its special char- 
acteristics must be known before one can evaluate the norms. Large 
populations are ordinarily better than small ones in considering the 
value of norms. The appropriateness of the population in relation to 
the person tested must also be considered. Is the examinee being 
compared with norms derived from a group of assembly workers or 
skilled mechanics? Such factors as age, sex, socio-economic status, 
educational level, occupational level are some of the more commonly 
considered variables in the interpretation of test results. 

The Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board (to be described and 
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illustrated in Chapter 8) has several sets of norms: for engineering 
students, liberal arts freshmen, high school seniors, business college 
students, adults applying for positions, vocational school boys, boys 
age 9-15, and printer's apprentices. In interpreting a score of a client, 
it must be decided which of the norms would be most applicable. 

The interpreter of test results in vocational guidance must know the 
validity and reliability of the tests used as well as the characteristics 
of the norms, so that they will be of the greatest advantage to the in- 
dividual client. This means that there must be even greater caution 
because the focus is on the individual. If a test is generally valid, the 
question of validity for the individual must be asked. This can be 
determined only by a full clinical study of how the individual fits into 
the norm group and in what respects he deviates. 

Clerical aptitude. Clerical aptitude is not just one aptitude, It con- 
sists of several abilities. Although there are common elements from 
clerical job to clerical job, there are differences in level as well as 
differences in skills required, such as bookkeeping and typing. 

Bingham (9), in describing the abilities required in clerical work, 
states: 

Aptitudes for clerical occupations then are evidenced in part 
at least by four different kinds of abilities. The first and simplest of 
these is strictly perceptual: ability to observe words and numbers, 
to see instantly and correctly what is on the paper. The second is 
intellectual: ability to grasp the meaning of words and other sym- 
bols and to make correct decisions regarding the questions raised. 
_+ * . The third group of clerical abilities consists of various mental 
skills peculiarly susceptible to improvement through special train- 
ing. The most elementary of these skills include the ability to add 
and multiply, to spell correctly, to punctuate, and to use a wide va- 
riety of English words and expressions correctly; while the most ad- 
vanced may require a technical knowledge of some learned profes- 
sion. The fourth kind of ability is motor. With agile fingers and 
hands, the various papers, cards, pencil, typewriter, comptometer, 
and other office tools are adroitly manipulated.? 

Not only do the various clerical tests have different kinds of items; 
they have not been equally well standardized. Anderson (8), in a re- 


9 W. V. Bingham, “Classifying and Testing for Clerical Jobs,” Personnel Jour- 
nal, 14:170 (1935). 
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view of six clerical tests published between 1929 and 1942, and 14 
tests published before 1929, found the validity coefficients, reliabil- 
ity coefficients, and norms to be quite varied. Table 12 summarizes 


his findings. 
TABLE 12 


VALIDITY COEFFICIENTS, RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS, AND 
NUMBER OF SUBJECTS USED TO OBTAIN NORMS FOR 
CLERICAL TESTS DEVISED BEFORE 1929 AND 
BETWEEN 1929 AND 1942 


Before 1929 Between 1929 and 1942 
No.of Coefficient of No.of Coefficient of 
Tests Correlation Tests Correlation 
Validities 
Reported 11 Range 0.19 to 8 Range 0.28 to 0.72; 
0.82; “average” “average” 0.48 
0.53 
3 Notgiven 3 Not given 
Reliabilities 
Reported 1 0.26 and 0.49 1 0.85 and 0.90 
1 0.82 1 0.85 and 0.96 
12 Not given 1 0.85 
1 0.89 
2 Not given 
No. of No. of 
Tests No. of Cases Tests No. of Cases 
Number of 
Subjects 
Used 9 50 to 200 5 139 to 1500 
5 Not given 1 Not given 


» Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 


From R. N. Anderson, “Review of Clerical Tests, 
Incorporated, 21:659 (1943). 


Journal, published by National "Vocational Guidance Association, 


There has been some improvement since 1999 in reliability and in 
size of sampling used, but none in validity. And this is crucial. The 
validities reported for tests since 1942 in Bennett and Cruikshank 
(7), a very serviceable manual for clerical tests, show great variability. 
Undoubtedly, much of the difficulty in validation of clerical tests is 
due to the wide coverage extended for each test. A single clerical 
test purports to measure different kinds and levels of clerical work, 
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! from routine duties to accounting. Unlike intelligence tests, the apti- 
‘tude tests do not measure broad functions. This fact, and the fact that 

- validity is measured against ratings by supervisors or grades, makes 
for lower validities. This is not to excuse the low validities but to point 
up the need to examine them more carefully with due regard to all 
factors. The tests do serve the purpose of improving upon the ability 
to predict clerical success, but will be even more useful if interpreted 
together with knowledge about the individual and with other tests. 

The same situation holds for the characteristics of norms that was 
true for mechanical aptitude tests. They vary in size and kind of 
sampling and must be interpreted with due regard to those attributes. 
There is an additional feature about clerical aptitude tests which we 
will discuss under achievement tests. This is the fact that many cleri- 
cal test items like spelling, grammar, and typing are very similar to 
those of achievement tests. 

Other aptitudes. There are other aptitude tests developed more 
specifically for various occupations. They may measure potential abil- 
ity for engineering, selling, law, music, or art. Usually, they consist 
of several kinds of subtests. For example, tests for engineering include 
such subtests as mathematics, physical science comprehension, verbal 
comprehension, and mechanical comprehension. Selling aptitude 
tests measure such functions as social consciousness, arithmetical abil- 
ity, memory, ability to follow directions, and personality. The tests 
may be used as supplementary to the interview with some mild de- 
gree of success. However, they require much more research before 
they can be used to select personnel. Different jobs have different re- 
quirements and the tests would have to be tested for validity for 

- the various kinds of jobs. 

Some law schools and medical schools use tests as part of their en- 
trance requirements. The aptitude tests for law and medicine meas- 
ure aspects of intelligence like ability for accurate recall, ability to 

“reason by analogy and analytically, ability for logical reasoning, and 
ability to acquire scientific vocabulary (for medical schools). These 
tests have validity when considered along wtih college grades, refer- 

‘ ences and interviews. 
` Tests of aptitude for music and art generally measure appreciation 
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rather than actual ability. The assumption is that there is a relation-: 
ship between the two. However, the validities of the tests as predic: 
tors of success are questionable. There is considerable controversy 
about the relative importance of heredity and environment as con-: 
tributing factors to success in music and art. For example, although: 
pitch discrimination is considered basic to musical talent, some be- 
lieve it is largely inherited and others that it is greatly influenced by 
experience and training. Neu (18) critically evaluated the research 
on absolute pitch, or the ability to correctly name a particular tone 
without reference to another tone. This is considered the highest 
level of pitch discrimination. He believes that even absolute pitch 
can be acquired. But Bachem (4) disputes this, claiming that one 
can learn high pitch discrimination but not absolute pitch. The latter, 
he claims, is inherited; he cites its occurrence in families, the close as- 
sociation with musical talent, its appearance at an early age, and the 
fact that no adult person has ever acquired it. The question needs 
further research, especially in terms of what it means for success in 
music. 

For art, Meier (16) believes that nature and nurture play inter- 
acting roles, He writes: 

. . let it be understood that there is no heredity involved as 
heredity is sometimes conceived, namely as inheritance of acquired 
characteristics from parents. What is involved is simply stock in-' 
heritance, or in other words, merely that the present individual: 
comes from a line of ancestors who found the acquisition of skills 
in artistic pursuits relatively easy. The present individual, coming 
from the same stock, likewise finds the acquisition of these skills 
easy.!? 

It would seem that both heredity and environment play important 
interacting roles in music and art aptitude. A person cannot become 
a concert pianist as easily, if at all, if he discovers his ability late in’ 
life, because of the other intricacies involved in virtuoso playing. Of 
course, talents display themselves in different forms and for the tal-' 
ented person who could not become a concert pianist late in life 


10 N. C. Meier, Examiner's Manual, The Meier Tests. I. Art Judgment. Iowa: 
City: Bureau of Educational Research and Science, State University of Iowa, , 
1942, page 20. Reproduced with the permission of the author and the publishers. ' 
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there is the. garment worker who became an artist at an advanced 
age. 

The music and art tests can generally be classified as having high 
reliabilities but doubtful validities. Taylor (21) in her study on the 
prognosis of musical talent concludes that, “It is evident that, as a 
whole, the music test batteries do not evidence sufficient predictive 
power to be used by themselves for guidance purposes, yet neither 
do they have so little value as to warrant discarding them entirely.” 
Carroll (11) in a study of two art tests found that they did not 
correlate much with the judgment of university art instructors on the 
creative ability of art majors in college. 


Achievement tests 


Achievement tests measure acquired skill or knowledge in a trade 
ar school subject. Although they measure the present status, they may 
afford implications about future potentialities. In this sense they are 
also measures of aptitude. Trade tests are not as widely used in voca- 
tional guidance as are the other kinds, since people who have reached 
a high level of skill in a trade generally do not come for vocational 
counseling. Trade tests are used more widely in selection. 

Educational achievement tests are used in vocational guidance. 
These estimate the level of knowledge attained in subject matter. 
The most widely used of subject-matter tests are those of English and 
mathematics. There are achievement tests in algebra, arithmetic, cal- 
culus, geometry, agriculture, business education, education, engi- 
neering, science, social studies, and foreign languages. They all have 
implications for school success. Together with tests of intelligence, ap- 
titudes, interest, and personality, they help round out the picture of 
the individual's potentialities. 

These tests differ in their suitability for different groups. Some are 
for elementary grades, some for high school, and some for colleges. 
Obviously, the norms must differ for the different groups. The validi- 
ties vary too. When careful study is made of the suitability of the tests, 
they can serve useful functions. For example, they are helpful in de- 
termining discrepancies between intelligence and how much has been 
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learned. The level reached on an achievement test may be in line 
with the intelligence level. However, it may be lower, due to special 
environmental circumstances. In such instances the intelligence test 
will prognosticate the probable level of achievement. The achieve- 
ment test will demonstrate the need for training in the subject. 

As an illustration, the case of John J. is offered. He had had to leave 
school early to work in unskilled jobs because of family circumstances. 
He was now interested in learning a trade like machine shop work. 
His intelligence was above average on a non-verbal test. Arithmetic 
achievement was very low and he did not know decimals. For suc- 
cess in machine shop work it is necessary to read a micrometer which 
uses decimals. The achievement test demonstrated that John did 
not have the requisite knowledge, but the intelligence test showed 
that he could acquire it. Training was indicated and turned out to be 
successful. 

Although aptitude tests are not supposed to have items that are 
dependent upon formalized training, clerical and mechanical tests 
sometimes do. Clerical tests may have items of spelling, grammar, 
arithmetic, and business knowledge. In this respect, they resemble 
achievement tests. However, there is justification for including 
achievement items in a clerical test in that they indicate degree of 
readiness for clerical work. Since high school graduation is usually a 
prerequisite for clerical work, the achievement type of item is ap- 
propriate. Items of achievement can be similar to aptitude items in 
this instance since they project how well one will learn a clerical 
job, on the basis of how well the particular items that go into success- 
ful clerical work have been learned previously. However, caution 
must be used in interpreting the test results when the educational 
opportunities were much different from the average or the circum- 
stances were peculiar to the individual. 

Typing and stenography tests are achievement tests. These are usu- 
ally given in the form of a work sample; that is, a sample of typing or 
stenography is obtained under standardized conditions. These tests 
are given mainly in employment situations for hiring purposes. They 
may be given in vocational guidance if the interest exists and the in- 
dividual has had the opportunity to learn the skills. 
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Some mechanical ability paper and pencil tests have subtests of 
mechanical information or knowledge. This type of exercise is also 
closely akin to achievement tests since it requires experience with 
machinery, tools, and objects. The justification for the inclusion of 
such items in an aptitude test is that the individual who has me- 
chanical aptitude would have come in contact with such items 
through his experience. The people who do not presumably would 
have avoided them. This may or may not be true in individual in- 
stances and such items or exercises would have to be interpreted 
with respect to more knowledge about the individual. 


Interest tests 


The measurement of interests is generally considered to be as im- 
portant as the measurement of abilities in vocational guidance, It is 
needed to account for part of the variance in job success that ability 
does not measure. Without interest, ability may be wasted. Interest 
tests are valuable to measure and predict the strength of motivation 
that may be expected in relation to fields or types of work. A knowl- 
edge of the interest patterns obtained from the tests becomes a con- 
venient frame of reference during an interview. An individual may 
not be fully aware of his interests and their relative strength and, in 
some instances, he may be unfamiliar with the variety of occupations 
that fit his vocational preferences. The interest test can be a means 
through which the individual is helped to clarify his interests in terms 
of occupations. 

Interest tests measure attitude toward various occupations, school, 
and social and recreational activities. They are generally standard- 
ized by administering the test items to samplings of people in different 
occupations. In this way different interest patterns are identifiable 
for different fields of work. The Kuder Preference Record, which will 
be described in Chapter 9, measures nine fields of interest: (1) me- 
chanical, (2) computational, (3) scientific, (4) persuasive, (5) artistic, 
(6) literary, (7) musical, (8) social service, and (9) clerical. The Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank measures degree of interest in 15 different 
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vocations for women and 89 for men. Some of these are: artist, psy- 
chologist, architect, physician, accountant, and lawyer. 

Super (20) in his review of Strong’s book on Vocational Interests 
of Men and Women states: 

That patterns of vocational interests begin to be clear cut in 
adolescence and remain fairly stable throughout life, indicates that 
the test (Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank) can be used in voca- 
tional guidance at the high school level, and that vocational interests 
are not acquired as the result of vocational experiences. The interests 
of high school boys can and do resemble those of experienced en- 
gineers, printers, ‘accountants, even though they have never had 
direct and intimate contact with their work, and these resemblances 
are relatively stable. 

The assumption of stable patterning of interests is basic to interest 
measurement and must hold in order for the tests to have any value 
as predictors of interest. 

Individuals may have one or more interest patterns in varying de- 
grees. The higher the rating or percentile in the specific interest, the 
stronger the interest is presumed to be. Thus in the Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record, a percentile rating of 75 or better is considered a sig- 
nificantly high interest. In the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, rat- 
ings of A and B+ are considered presumptive of interest. However, 
lower percentile or letter ratings are not to be disregarded. Low rat- 
ings may point to areas that should be eliminated from consideration. 
Judgments made by the interpreter should not be based upon single 
ratings, but various ratings should support each other in the final 
analysis. 

Darley (12) has proposed that the analysis of a person's scores on 
the Strong Interest Blank be made on the basis of three patterns. The 


primary pattern includes a preponderance of scores of A or B+ on 


specific occupational keys. The secondary pattern includes scores of 
B+ and B and the tertiary pattern shows a preponderance of B and 
B—. An analysis of 1000 men students at the University of Minnesota 
revealed the distribution of patterns shown in Table 18. 

11 Reprinted from Psychological Bulletin, 42:361 (1945), by permission of the 


American Psychological Association, publishers. 
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TABLE 13 


FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE OF PRIMARY, SECONDARY, AND 
TERTIARY INTEREST PATTERNS IN 1000 CASES* 


Number Percentage 

1, A primary pattern only <2 2. crecen eee ennt 62 6.2 
2, A secondary pattern only 54 5.4 
8, A tertiary pattern only ..............4- 160 16.0 
4, No primary, secondary, or tertiary pattern 28 2.8 
5. Primary and secondary patterns together . . 86 8.6 
6. Primary and tertiary patterns together .... 111 11.1 
7. Secondary and tertiary patterns together .. 283 28.3 
8. Primary, secondary, and tertiary patterns .......... 216 21.6 

1000 100.0 


® J. G, Darley, Clinical Aspects and Interpretation of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. 
New York: The Psychological Corporation, 1941. 


It can be seen from the table that some people present no primary 
pattern at all. In fact roughly half the population is to be found in 
this category. 

It is dangerous to recommend a job or even a broad field of work 
on the basis of a high rating in one area alone. One should not just 
array the ratings in ascending order and say scientific is the first 
choice, literary the second, and so forth. Rather one should pattern 
the various ratings. The interest tests will not tell specifically and with 
finality what job is the one and only. Other tests must be used too, 
and all the test results integrated in the interview. 

There are individuals who either deliberately or unconsciously re- 
spond to interest items in different ways and for different reasons. 
Miss Shirley F. responded to an interest questionnaire so as to 
come out highest in social service interest. In the interview she denied 
this interest as a career. It would have had to be on a lower level too 
because she was low average in intelligence. She is interested in 
social service activities because of her particular personal experiences 
but really disliked the actual activities involved in such work, when 
these were described. She felt she needed social service help herself 
but really could not give it to others. 

Michael D., aged 20, rated highest in persuasiveness and moder- 
ately high in mechanics and science on an interest test. When inter- 
viewed, he stated that he would not really like to persuade people un- 
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less it was for something he believed in wholeheartedly. He just could 
not be persuasive in other situations. However, he felt that he could 
be convincing with technical and scientific things, and that he would 
feel inclined toward selling and pushing them. For any one individ- 
ual the test results must be interpreted in terms of what meanings he 
attaches to them. And he will attach those meanings which are re- 
lated to his background of experiences, and his emotional adjustment. 

The reliabilities of interest tests are high. The measures are gener- 
ally stable upon repetition after the lapse of several months and in 
some cases, years. This speaks well for their consistency of measure- 
ment. 

The validity of the tests is really measured by their use in practice. 
If the interest patterns obtained seem to the counselor to be consis- 
tent with the picture he gets of the individual from such other sources 
as other tests, work history, and interview, the test is considered valid. 
The manner of the standardization of interest tests also offers intrinsic 
support for its validity. Only those items in a field of work or occupa- 
tion are included which check with individuals already established 
in these fields and occupations. 

Although the more commonly used interest tests have accepted 
validity, scores from any two interest tests made by the same person 
will not necessarily show the same strength in the various interest 
areas. Wittenborn, Triggs, and Feder (27) compared the measure- 
ment of interest by the Kuder Preference Record and the Strong Vo- 
cational Interest Blank and found some consistencies and some in- 
consistencies. The items that make up each test are different and so 
are the norms. One cannot then expect complete agreement between 
two tests of interest. 

It is necessary to study the norms carefully. Scores will differ in ac- 
cordance with the norms used as a standard of comparison. Sex dif- 
ferences are significant on interest tests. The culture determines 
pretty much the development of male and female interest patterns. 
For instance, clerical work is considered more feminine, whereas me- 
chanical work is considered more masculine. There are substantial 
differences between the sexes in their relative interest in the two kinds 
of work. The female average is higher for clerical interest and the 
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male average, for mechanical interest. This means that a female must 
make a higher score than a male to obtain the same percentile rating 
in clerical interest, but a male needs a higher score in mechanical. 
Thus a score of 71 by a male in the clerical area of the Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record rates a 90th percentile, while a female requires a score 
of 84 to receive the same percentile score. 


Personality tests 


Personality tests are used in vocational guidance to help complete 
the picture of the individual. Tests of ability and interest do not meas- 
ure such personality traits as confidence, dominance, and sociability, 
which account for a significant part of vocational adjustment. Paper 
and pencil personality tests of the questionnaire variety are used pre- 
dominantly in guidance, mainly because they are easily scored and 
can be given to groups. 

Most of the personality questionnaires can be traced to the original 
Psychoneurotic Inventory, which was developed as a result of prob- 
lems arising during World War I. The necessity for mass screening 
encouraged the development of group personality tests. The ques- 
tions in the Inventory were to be answered yes or no by the subject 
or an observer. They were developed from psychiatric examinations 
of neurotics, Some of the questions in the Inventory are, “Are you 
frightened in the middle of the night?" *Do you make friendships 
easily?” “Do you ever feel an awful pressure in or about the head?" 
"Are you troubled with the idea that people are watching you on the 
street?" Almost all subsequent paper and pencil personality tests use 
similar questions with some variations. Typical personality tests will 
be described in detail in Chapter 9. 

Personality tests differ in terms of the several categories they pur- 
port to measure, For instance, the Bell Adjustment Inventory (Stu- 
dent Form) measures four areas of adjustment: home, health, social, 
and emotional The Bernreuter Personality Inventory purports to 
measure six traits; neurotic tendency, self-sufficiency, introversion, so- 
cial dominance, self-consciousness, and sociability. 

The Mental Health Analysis test by Tiegs, Thorpe, and Clarke 
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breaks down the scoring into assets and liabilities of personality. The 
Guilford-Martin Personnel Inventory measures cooperativeness as op- 
posed to fault-finding, objectivity as opposed to personal reference, 
and agreeableness as opposed to belligerence. Other tests like the 
Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale and the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory allow for more complete analyses by 
using clinical patterns. The former employs Rosanoffs grouping of 
traits: normal, hysteroid, or anti-social; cycloid (manic phase), cy- 
cloid (depressed phase); schizoid (autistic phase), schizoid (paranoid 
phase); and epileptoid. The latter has nine scales within it called 
the hypochondriasis scale, the depression scale, the hysteria scale, the 
psychopathic deviate scale, the interest scale (masculinity or femin- 
inity of interest patterns), the paranoia scale, the psychasthenia scale, 
the schizophrenia scale, and the hypomania scale. 

Group paper and pencil personality tests originally were intended 
for screening purposes. That is, the intent was to detect quickly the 
few seriously maladjusted persons in a population. Later the use of 
trait descriptions was developed. Still later, attempts to diagnose per- 
sonality patterns emerged. A major shortcoming of the questionnaires 
that measure multiple traits is their inability to integrate the results 
into a meaningful, dynamic, and living personality. The trait de- 
scriptions result in relatively stagnant and somewhat unreal personal- 
ity patterns. The group tests do not indicate how one trait affects 
another. They do not reveal the deep undercurrents of the individual 
and the way in which they affect behavior. 

For example, there is the instance of Edward F., who was advised 
by some guidance person not to go in for selling because in a personal- 
ity questionnaire he scored low in the trait extroversion and high in 
introversion. The young man was interested in selling and otherwise 
had the abilities for it. He found another counselor and after com- 


pleting tests and interviews, took a sales job, and was successful in it. 


The original guidance person overlooked the fact that different per- 
selling jobs. He had ar- 


sonality patterns may be suitable for different 

rived at a conclusion on the basis of a single trait. In some selling situ- 

ations, introversion is not necessarily a deterrent. The particular kind 

of work that Edward does is selling quality standard items, which 
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does not require the extensive socialization of the extrovert. He is 
thought to be friendly and steady in his relationships although not a 
glowing back-slapper. 

Personality questionnaires are also greatly affected by honesty 
with oneself. Dishonesty is not always deliberate; it is often the 
result of unconscious motivation. Individuals interpret the qualifying 
words such as frequently or occasionally in different ways. A person 
may say he frequently feels like crying, but his interpretation of fre- 
quently may mean less in number than one who answers that he does 
not feel like crying frequently. Also he may feel that way at appropri- 
ate times, and he may overcome the feeling quickly. This is normal be- 
havior. In fact, the normal person may, because of his greater feel- 
ings of inner security, feel free to answer many items indicating 
problems than a poorly adjusted person. The tremendous overlap in 
scores between normal and abnormal persons on personality question- 
naires bears this out. A known mentally ill person may make a better 
score than a normal person with ordinary adjustment problems. 

In guidance the personality questionnaire can be used to help 
screen a person for psychiatric attention or to get some clues about the 
type of job for which he might be more suited. However, the person- 
ality questionnaire has to be checked carefully against other person- 
ality data obtained from the interview and the vocational and social 
history. Where the counselor is skilled, this will be done and done 
well. Where the counselor is not skilled, too much reliance may be 
placed on the test and the ensuing results may be harmful to the 
person. 

Some of the personality questionnaires have been used for diag- 
nostic purposes, especially the Minnesota Multiphasic, which meas- 
ures clinical symptoms, This test is usually administered individually 
and has been shown by Altus (1) and others to have some relation- 
ship with the more dynamic projective Rorschach personality test. 
The Rorschach test, consisting of ten inkblots, is considered a good 
projective test of personality structure and is only beginning to be 
used in vocational guidance. We shall discuss this test further in 
Chapter 10. Of the personality questionnaires, the Minnesota Multi- 
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phasic seems to have higher validity than the others for diagnostic 
purposes, i 

Ellis (13) reviewed the validity of personality questionnaires. Es- 
sentially the review is in terms of the diagnostic competence of the 
various questionnaires. Do they “adequately differentiate neurotics 
from non-neurotics, introverts from extroverts, dominant from sub- 
missive persons, and so on”? He concludes that, on the whole, they do 
not. Their validities are dubious. Some of the tests are better than 
others, but none have high validity, except for the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic, which is administered individually. 

Super (19) reviewed the research on the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory. This test has been the most widely used of the paper and 
pencil personality tests. He writes, 


The Bernreuter scores tend to distinguish neurotics and various 
types of psychotics from normal individuals, although not perfectly; 
abnormals in the mass are not differentiated, because of the can- 
celling out of extreme tendencies. Unfavorable scores are indicative 
of maladjustment, but "favorable" scores do not necessarily indicate 
good adjustment. . . .? 


About occupational differences he notes that they have been dis- 
appointing. 

There is considerable overlapping, suggesting that there is sufficient 
variety among the jobs in a given occupation to allow scope for all 
kinds of personalities in any occupation.. In spite of this fact, the 
tendencies are rather definite; those in work involving contact with 
individuals tend to be more dominant than others, whereas those 
working with records and objects tend to be less so. Differences in 
other traits have not been found to be reliable, and in no case are 
they great enough for individual guidance; other factors are of more 
importance. 


As we pointed out in the case of Edward F., even in work involving 
contacts with individuals, there are varieties of contacts differing in 
degree of challenge and intimacy. The degree of dominance needed 

1? Reprinted from Psychological Bulletin, 39:115 (1942), by permission of the 


American Psychological Association, publishers. 
18 Loc. cit. 
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would vary considerably and in any event would have to be related 
to other traits of personality, such as how the dominance trait is 
used. 

The reliability of personality questionnaires is high. Retest results 
after a period of time are still quite similar to the original test results. 
The relationship is higher between two test administrations the closer 
they are in time. Benton and Stone (10) found that the consistency 
of response to personality test items (in this case, the Personal Inquiry 
Form of Landis and Zubin, whose items were derived from the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory and other questionnaires) progressively 
decreased in accordance with the length of the time interval between 
test and retest until the four-day interval was reached. Thereafter the 
responses were consistent. Other studies have shown similar results. 
The tests are in general reliable, but the validity is doubtful. 


Summary 


The varieties of tests were categorized as intelligence, aptitude, 
achievement, interest, and personality. Each category was evaluated 
in accordance with certain psychological principles. In each instance 
special consideration was given to the attributes of validity, reliability 
and norms. Validity was considered the most important of the three 
attributes since ultimately the interpretation of test results is for the 
individual, who is, after all, the focus in vocational counseling. 
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THE GUIDANCE USE 
OF INTELLIGENCE, APTITUDE, 
AND ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


J HE PREVIOUS two chapters attempted to familiarize the 
reader with the principles and background information underlying 
psychological tests, their validity, reliability, and norms. It also indi- 
cated that there are many, many tests. All of this is important, but 
two more kinds of information are necessary before complete knowl- 
edge about psychological tests can be presumed. First there should 
be more precise familiarity with specific tests and their contents. Sec- 
ond and more important, the knowledge must be available to help 
one decide what specific tests to administer to a client. 

This chapter will describe those intelligence, aptitude, and 
achievement tests most frequently used in vocational counseling. It 
will also indicate the extent and variety of their uses. This discussion 
will acquaint the reader not only with general but also with specific 
test information, so that he will not be in a dilemma if he has either 
to decide what battery of tests to administer or to evaluate a battery 
already in existence. 

In selecting the tests to be described in this chapter and Chap- 
ter 9, such clinical instruments as the Rorschach Inkblot Test and 
the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale have been deliberately 
omitted. Both of these tests require much more clinical experience 
and training not only in administration but also in interpretation. 
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These two tests as well as a few of the more commonly used projec- 
tive tests will be discussed in Chapter 10. 

The decision as to which tests to describe and still limit the mate- 
rial to reasonable proportions was not easy. The relationship between 
the validity of a test and its usage is surprisingly enough not always 
too high. If only high validity was the criterion then some tests in- 
cluded in this chapter would not have been described. However, the 
intent is primarily to describe the tests that are most frequently used 
in counseling and that have reasonable validity. The tests described 
are critically evaluated so that the shortcomings are revealed as well 
as the good points. This procedure should make it clear that wide 
usage of a test is not necessarily the best criterion for selecting it. 

To bolster the judgment of the authors four surveys were used, In 
1935 Pallister (56) undertook an investigation to determine which of 
53 well-known tests were best known by reputable American psy- 
chologists, and how efficient they thought the 53 tests were. She 
sent questionnaires to 74 qualified psychologists, of whom 88 replied. 

The tests known to 50 per cent or more of the 88 psychologists were 
regarded as best known. Seven tests were in this category: the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory (71.1 per cent); the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank (71.1 per cent); the Otis Self-Administering Test (68.4 
per cent); the MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Ability (60.5 per 
cent); the Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers, now 
known as the Minnesota Clerical Test (52.6 per cent); the O'Connor 
Finger and Tweezer Dexterity Tests (50.0 per cent); and the Sten- 
quist Mechanical Aptitude Test (Picture Test) (50.0 per cent). These 
consist of one personality test, one interest test, one intelligence test, 
and four tests usually included among aptitude tests. 

A test was considered efficient if 75 per cent or more of those who 
marked it classified it as such. Twenty-three tests were so classified: 
Aids to the Vocational Interview (100 per cent); the Pressey Senior 
Classification Test (100 per cent); the Pressey Senior Verifying Test 
(100 per cent); Test VI Mental Alertness (100 per cent); the Otis 
Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability (96.2 per cent); the Min- 
nesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers (95 per cent); the Min- 
nesota Assembly Test (93.8 per cent); the Minnesota Spatial Rela- 
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tions Test (93.8 per cent); the Minnesota Paper Form Board Test 
(93.3 per cent); the Otis Group Intelligence Scale, Advanced (92.8 
per cent); Rating Scales (90.9 per cent); the Minnesota Card Sorting 
Test (90 per cent); the Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test (90 
per cent); the Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board Test (90 per 
cent); the O'Connor Finger and Tweezer Dexterity Tests (89.5 per 
cent); the Strong Vocational Interest Blank (88.9 per cent); the Min- 
nesota Packing Blocks Test (88.9 per cent); the O’Rourke Mechanical 
Aptitude Test, Junior Grade (87.5 per cent); the Willoughby Emo- 
tional Maturity Scale (85.7 per cent); the O’Rourke Clerical Aptitude 
Test, Clerical Problems (81.8 per cent); the Minnesota Interest Analy- 
sis (80 per cent); the Bell Adjustment Inventory (78.6 per cent); and 
the Thurstone Attitude Scales (78 per cent). 

Darley and Marquis (24) surveyed veterans’ advisement units 
in 1945 concerning the kind of programs they had. The survey in- 
cluded information on kinds of tests used and considered most valu- 
able. The following tests were among those most frequently men- 
tioned by the 51 clinics surveyed: the Kuder Preference Record (94 
per cent); the Otis Series (73 per cent); the Wechsler-Bellevue (69 
per cent); the American Council on Education (67 per cent); the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank (67 per cent); the Minnesota Voca- 
tional Test for Clerical Workers (61 per cent); the Cooperative Test 
Service Series (59 per cent); the Minnesota Multiphasic Inventory 
(55 per cent); the Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Test (53 per 
cent); the O’Connor Finger-Tweezer Dexterity Tests (43 per cent); 
the Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board Test (48 per cent); 
the Purdue Pegboard (89 per cent); the U. S. Armed Forces Institute 
Tests (88 per cent); the Ohio State Psychological (37 per cent); the 
Minnesota Spatial Relations Test (87 per cent); the Bell Adjustment . 
Inventory (85 per cent); the Bernreuter Personality Inventory (29 
per cent); the Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Tests (29 per cent); 
the Detroit Mechanical Aptitude Test (27 per cent); the Iowa Place- 
ment and Achievement Tests (27 per cent); the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test (27 per cent); and the Meier-Seashore Art Judgment Test 
(22 per cent). 

Of the 22 tests most frequently mentioned by Darley and Marquis 
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four are intelligence tests, four educational achievement, two in- 
terest, three personality, and nine aptitude. 

In 1946 Baker and Peatman (6) surveyed by means of a question- 
naire the various psychological tests used in Veterans Advisement 
Units. They received replies from 188 units and found that the tests 
most frequently used, adjudged so by the criterion of at least once 
for every five or six veterans, were (1) the Kuder Preference Record 
(85 per cent); (2) the Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Test (64 
per cent); (3) the American Council on Education Test (A.C.E.) (54 
per cent); and (4) the Minnesota Clerical Test (89 per cent). As for 
the number of advisement units using the tests, frequency not being 
considered, the Kuder Preference Record had some use in 99 per cent 
of the units replying; the Minnesota Clerical in 92 per cent; the Ben- 
net Mechanical Comprehension and the Revised Minnesota Paper 
Form Board in 90 per cent; the American Council on Education in 87 
per cent; the Wechsler-Bellevue in 85 per cent; the Purdue Peg- 
board in 79 per cent; the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory in 77 per cent; the Ohio State Psychological Examination and the 
Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test in 75 per cent; and the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank and the Minnesota Spatial Relations in 70 
per cent. 

Of the 12 tests most used by the advisement units, irrespective of 
how frequently, two are group intelligence tests, one an individually 
administered intelligence test, six aptitude tests, one personality and 
two interest tests. An analysis of the units reporting indicates that 96.5 
per cent frequently used at least one test of general intelligence. 
Ninety-three per cent frequently used an interest inventory; 83 per 
cent used either manual or mechanical tests, Personality tests were 
used frequently by 50 per cent of the centers, clerical by 43 per cent, 
achievement tests by 32 per cent. The two smallest categories in- 
cluded certain special tests like music and art aptitude tests and 
projective tests. Both of these were used frequently by only 6 per 
cent of the centers reporting. In addition to the 52 tests appearing on 
the Baker and Peatman questionnaire, unit directors were requested 
to list other tests used. Altogether 175 tests were reported. Among the 
more commonly listed tests were the O'Connor Finger and Tweezer 
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Dexterity Tests. They were reported as being used by 83 of the ad- 
visement units, although 18 said they used them rarely. 

Failor and Mahler (27) surveyed the tests selected by counselors 
in a vocational counseling agency. They reported the selections by 
one counselor for 20 consecutive cases and by eight counselors in 20 
cases each. Among the tests the counselor employed are the following 
(listed in order of frequency): Strong Interest, English Achievement, 
American Council on Education (entrance test results of the Univer- 
sity), Iowa Mathematics, Kuder Preference Record, Wechsler-Bel- 
levue, Minnesota Paper Form Board, Personal Audit, Physics 
Achievement, Minnesota Multiphasic, Engineering and Physical Sci- 
ence Aptitude, Minnesota Spatial Relations, Ohio State Psychologi- 
cal, and Reading Achievement. In addition several other tests were 
used in from one to three cases. 

The eight counselors selected the following tests in order of fre- 
quency: Kuder Preference Record, Bennett Mechanical Comprehen- 
sion, Minnesota Paper Form Board, Otis Test (Higher), American 
Council on Education, Occupational Interest Inventory, O'Connor 
Finger Dexterity, Wechsler-Bellevue, Strong Vocational Interest, 
Army General Classification Test, Cardall Arithmetic Achievement, 
O'Connor Tweezer Dexterity, Minnesota Clerical, Woody-McCall 
Arithmetic, Detroit Retail Aptitude, Personal Audit and Purdue Peg- 
board. Several other tests were selected but with less frequency. 

The Failor and Mahler survey is limited to one vocational agency 
whereas the Darley and Marquis, and Baker and Peatman surveys are 
much larger in scope. However, it is a contemporary survey of test 
usage. 

The four surveys show rather high agreement among the tests 
widely used. Of course, there are variations but they are likely to have 
arisen because of differences in time the surveys were taken, differ- 
ences in sampling, differences among the counselors surveyed, and 
differences in the wording of the questionnaires. With the surveys and 
the experience of the authors as a basis for selection, 22 tests were 
chosen for description and discussion in this chapter and Chapter 9. 
They include three widely used intelligence tests, twelve tests of ap- 
titude selected for range of testing as well as frequency, three tests of 
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personality and two tests each to illustrate achievement testing and 
the measurement of interests. The remainder of the chapter will pre- 
sent and discuss three intelligence tests, 12 aptitude tests, and two 
achievement tests. 


Intelligence tests 


American Council on Education Psychological Examination. The 
American Council on Education has constructed a “Psychological Ex- 
amination for College Freshmen,” and a similar test for high school 
students. The A.C.E. Psychological Examination for College Fresh- 
men is a time-limit group test of intelligence yielding three scores, lin- 
guistic (L), quantitative (Q), and a total score. It has gone through 
several revisions over a number of years and new editions are planned 
in the future. It is considered an excellent test of academic ability. 

The L-score is more closely related to successful work in liberal 
arts colleges. The meaning of the Q-score is not as clear, perhaps be- 
cause it measures several abilities and their relationships have not 
been established in terms of success in different courses. Guilford 
(82) has described the Q-score as “conglomerate factorially." He 
writes, “Besides measuring numerical facility, this part also probably 
measures three kinds of reasoning as well as other factors to a small 
degree.” 

Anderson et al. (2) administered the A.C.E. as well as other tests 
to 112 women of the freshman class in a small college and found that 
the L-scores yielded correlations with grade-point averages as high 
as those of the total A.C.E. score. The correlations were of the order 
50. The Q-scores yielded lower correlations (.89 and .36) with grade- 
point average. However, Berdie (18) found a correlation of only .21 
between the total A.C.E. score and honor point ratio in a group of 154 
engineering students. Traxler (78) reported correlations of .41 and 
.26, respectively, between the Q-score and Minnesota Paper Form- 
board and between the Q-score and the Bennett Mechanical Compre- 
hension Test. The Q-score is not as good a measure of technical ability 


1 Reprinted by permission of Oscar K. Buros, Editor, The Third Mental Meas- 
urements Yearbook (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press; 1949). Page 298. 
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as the L-score is of verbal ability. The test predicts college success 
well, but its interpretation must be bolstered by “other evidences of 
ability such as grades in high school and in content examinations that 
are uniformly given to all students” (75). 

No reliability data on the current test are available. However, the 
reliability figures on earlier editions of the test are adequate, and it is 
assumed that the present test has similar reliability. 

The norms are very extensive as a result of rather wide usage. They 
are obtained from many colleges throughout the country. Percentile 
norms are available for males and females for L-scores, Q-scores, and 
total scores for four-year colleges, junior colleges, and teachers’ col- 
leges. 


The A.C.E. consists of six tests grouped as follows: 

Quantitative tests (Q-score) 
Arithmetic—10 minutes 
Number Series—8 minutes 
Figure Analogies—5 minutes 

Linguistic tests (L-score) 
Same-Opposite—5 minutes 
Completion—5 minutes ; 
Verbal Analogies—5 minutes 


Each test is preceded by practice problems to accustom the ex- 
aminee to the task expected. The time limits on the practice problems 
are not rigid, since it is important that the examinee understand the 
task. The six tests have separate time limits. Once the time limit for a 
test is past the subject may not go back to the task. The entire test, in- 
cluding time for practice problems, takes about one hour. 

The six figures accompanying this discussion are the practice prob- 
lems of each of the six tests. They are representative of the entire test 
for the 1946 edition. It is not considered ethical to present test items 
as illustrations. Obviously, presenting test items would tend to invali- 
date at least in part the tests so abused. However, it is desirable to 
illustrate the kind of items used in tests; and so practice problems 
will be presented as illustrative material, since they are not exactly the 
parts of the test that directly contribute to the final score. 
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Arithmetic 
PRACTICE PROBLEMS 
In this test you will be given some problems in arithmetic. After each problem there are five answers, 


but only one of them is the correct answer. You are to solve each problem and blacken the space on the anbwer 
sheet which corresponds to the answer you think is correct. The following problem is an example, 


1. How many pencils can you buy for 50 cents at the rate of 2 for 5 cents? 


(2) 10 (b) 20 (c) 25 (d) 100 (e) 125 


Find on the answer sheet the space labeled “ARITHMETIC, Practice Problems, Page 3.” The correct 
answer to the problem is 20, which is answer (b). 
In the row numbered 1, space (b) has been blackened. 


In the second row, blacken the space which corresponds to the ansiver to the second practice problem. 
2, If James had 4 times as much money as George, he would have $16. How much 


money has George? 
(a) $4 (b) $8 (e) $12 (d) $16 (e) $64 


You should have blackened space (a), which corresponds to $4, the correct answer, 


Blacken the spaces corresponding to the answers to the following problems: 


3. In 5 days Harry has saved a dollar. What has his average daily saving been? 
(a) 20¢ (b) 22446 (c) 256 (d) 30€ (e) 40¢ 


4. John sold 4 magazines at 5 cents each. He kept 34 the money and with the 
Other 34 he bought papers at 2 cents each. How many did he buy? 
@3 (b) 4 95 (d) 6. (e) 10 


7, When the signal is given (not yet), turn the page and wòrk more problems of the same kind. Work 
rapidly and accurately. Your rating will be the total number of correct answers, You may not be able to 
finish in the time allowed. 

Stop here. Wait for the signal. 
1946 Edition 


Published by permission of the copy- 
right holder, Cooperative Test Divi- 
sion, Educational Testing Service, 20 
Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey 


A.C.E. PRACTICE PROBLEMS 


Ohio State University Psychological Test. The Ohio State Univer- 
sity Psychological Test is a group test of general intelligence or aca- 
demic ability. It is known as a power test since it has no time limits. 
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Number Series 


PRACTICE PROBLEMS 


The numbers in each series proceed according to some rule, For each series you are to find the next 


number, 
In the first series below, each number is 2 larger than the preceding number The next number in the 


series would be 14 Of the f ve answers at the right, answer (e) is, therefore, correct. In the section of the 
answer sheet labeled "NUMBER SERIES, Practice Problems, Page 11," space (e) in the first row has been 
blackened, 


Series Next Number 


1 3. dei re FOES WO, We 12 1$ 4 
w 9 © qw (e 


Find the rule in the series below, and blacken one of the answer spaces in the second row on the answer 
sheet. 


2 20 149 18 0 146 15 100 1 14 18 16 
a) hy) 0) (e 


-h number in this series is 1 less than the preceding number You should have blackened space (c), 


which corresponds to 14, the next number in the series. 


Find the rule in the series below and blacken the space on the answer sheet which corresponds to the 
next number 


3. 10: 408. (Oe eGee I2 7. 210. Oe Lo tr 12: 218 
a qw» (9) d.e 
The series above goes by alternate steps of subtracting 2 and adding 3. You should have blackened 


space (e) which corresponds to 13, the next number 


In each series below, find the rule and blacken the space on the answer sheet which corresponds to the 


next number. There is a different rule for each series Go right ahead. Do not wait for any signal. 


4 $ n uM AF 2: 2 10. rs 2$ 19-26 
à $5 © @ (e 
5. ar. ur $28 22309 19 9. 319) 15 156 ifj. 8: 19 


w 0 ( d © 


6. i6 ir 9 2-22 23 18 20 22 2% 25 
m) 5 () € (e 


When the starting signal is given (not yet). turn the page and work more problems of the same kind. 
"Work rapidly because your rating will be the total number of correct answers, You may not be able to finish 


in the time allowed. 
‘Stop here. Wait for the signal. 


1946 Edition 


Published by permission of the copy- 
right holder, Cooperative Test Divi- 
sion, Educational Testing Service, 20 
Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey 


A.C.E. PRACTICE PROBLEMS (continued) 


It consists of three subtests, all verbal: (1) Same-opposites, (2) analo- 
gies, and (8) reading comprehension. The test has a high correlation 
with college success; correlations of the order of .60 have been re- 
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Figure Analogies 
PRACTICE PROBLEMS 


Look at the figures A, B, and C in Sample 1 below. Figure A is a large circle. Figure B is a small 
circle. By what rule is Figure A changed to make Figure B? _ The rule is “making it smaller." Now look at 
FigureC. Itisa large square. What will it be if you change it by the same rule? It will be a small square of 
the same color as the large square, Figure 2 is a small white square. In the section of the answer sheet labeled 
“FIGURE ANALOGIES, Practice Problems, Page 7,” the space numbered 2 in the first row has been 
blackened to indicate the correct answer, 


eee E c Ld aee oat te A 
RONO. rj a o oo 


In Sample 2 below, the rule is: "Turn Figure A upside down to make Figure B.” Now look at Figure 
Cand think how it would look when turned upside down. It would look like Figure 4. ‘The space numbered 4 
has already been blackened on the answer sheet. 


A B c 1 2 3 4 5 


IEAM ELE EE, upon Pe E NN 


In Sample 3 below, the rule has two parts: "Make Figure B of the opposite color and larger than Figure 
A." Apply the rule to Figure C and blacken the space which corresponds to the correct answer. 


A B c 1 2 3 4 5 


medo E Ooms. © 


You should have blackened the space numbered 1, which corresponds to the large white square. 

Notice that the rule changes from one example to another. You are to do four things to cach exercise 
on this page and the next. 

a, Decide what rule is used to change Figure A to Figure B. 

b. Apply this rule to Figure C. 

c. Select the resulting figure from the five figures at the right. 

d. Blacken the space on the answer sheet which is numbered the same as the figure you have selected ] 

Proceed to the four exercises below, marking your answers on the answer sheet, Go ahead. 


A B c 1 2 3 4 5 


A.C.E, PRACTICE PROBLEMS (continued) 


ported between the test and knowledge of college subject matter (53). 
The correlations are somewhat lower for natural science and mathe- 
matics courses than they are for social studies and English. This is to 


d si Stop here.. Wait for the signal. 
1946 Edition 
^ 
Published by permission of the copy- 
right holder, Cooperative Test Divi- 
sion, Educational Testing Service, 20 
Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey 
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Same-Opposite 
PRACTICE PROBLEMS 
"The word at the left in the following line is “many.” 


1. many ()u (2) few (3) down (4) sour 


One of the four words at the right means either the same as or the opposite of "many." The word "few," 
which is numbered 2, is the opposite of "many." In the section of the answer sheet. labeled "SAME- 
OPPOSITE, Practice Problems, Page 9," space number 2 in the first row has been blackened, 


‘The.word at the left in the second example is "ancient." Select one of the four words at the right that 
means the same as or the opposite of “ancient.” In the second row on the answer sheet, blacken the space 


which corresponds to the answer you have selected. 


2. ancient (1) dry (2) long (3) happy (4) old 


You should have blackened the space numbered 4, because 4 corresponds to "old," which means the 
same as "ancient." 


In each of the following lines select the word that means the same as or the opposite of the word at the 
left. On the answer sheet, blacken the space which corresponds to the answer you have selected. 


3. deep (1) blue (2) shallow (3) tense (4) watery 


4. awkward (1) clumsy (2) loyal (3) passive — (4) young 
5. hot (1) dry (2) cooked (3) red (4) cold 


When the starting signal is given (not yet), turn the page and work more problems of the same kind. 
Work rapidly because your rating will be the total number of correct answers. You may not be able to finish 


in the time allowed. 
Stop here, Wait for the signal, 


1946 Edition 


* Published by permission of the copy- 

right holder, Cooperative Test Divi- 

sion, Educational Testing Service, 20 

, Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey 


A.C.E. PRACTICE PROBLEMS (continued) 


be expected since the test emphasizes verbal material. The reliability 
estimate is .93 (82). 
The test is one of the most carefully developed of the group tests. 
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Completion 
PRACTICE PROBLEMS 
Look at the following definition. You are to think of the word that fits the definition. 


1. A contest of speed. 
B F 


The word is race. The letter R is the first letter in the word race, In the section of the answer sheet 
labeled "COMPLETION, Practice Problems, Page 5," the space indicated by R in the first row has been 
blackened. 


Blacken the space corresponding to the first letter of the word which fits the following definition. 


2. A place or building for athletic exercises. 
c D G 


H 


The word is gymnasium. You should have marked the space indicated by G because it is the first 
letter in the word gymnasium. 


Do the following examples in the same way: 


3. The thin cutting part of an instrument, as of a knife or sword. 


A B D H w 

4. The wife of a king. 
P N P Q » 

5. A small or portable bed, as of canvas stretched on a frame. 
c G N P T 


When the starting signal is given (not yet), turn the page and work more problems of the same kind. 
Work rapidly because your rating will be the total number of correct answers. You may not be able to finish 
in the time allowed. 

Stop here. Wait for the signal. 
1046 Edition 


Published by permission of the copy- 
right holder, Cooperative Test Divi- 
sion, Educational Testing Service, 20 
Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey 


A.C.E. PRACTICE PROBLEMS (continued) 


Since the first form appeared in 1919, it has undergone many revi- 
sions; and new revisions are planned for the future. The items that 
comprise this test have been very thoroughly planned, the non-dis- 
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Verbal Analogies 


PRACTICE PROBLEMS 
Read the following words: 


1 foot-shoe hand- (1) thumb  (2)head (3) glove (4) finger 


The first two words, foot-shor, are related. The next word is hand. It can be combined with one of 
the remaining words in the row so as to make a similar pair, hand-glow. In the section of the answer sheet 
labeled "VERBAL ANALOGIES, Practice Problems, Page 13," space number 3 in the first row bas been 
blackened. 


Read the following words: 


2. father-son mother- (1) aunt (2) sister — (3)child (4) daughter 


‘The first pair is father-son. ‘The next word is mother. It can be combined with the word daughter 
to make the similar pair, mother-daughter. In the second row on the answer sheet, blacken space number 4, 


which corresponds to the word daughter. 
In each row of words, the first two words form a pair. ‘The third word can be combined with another 


word to form a similar pair. Select the word which completes the second pair. On the answer sheet, blacken 
the space which corresponds to the word you select, 


3. sky-blue grass- (1) green (2) sod (3) path (4) blue 
4. ice-solid water- (I)hard (2) fire (3) iron (4) liquid 
Tn the third row on the answer sheet, you should have blackened space number 1, which corresponds 


to green, In the fourth row, you should have blackened space number 4, which corresponds to liquid. 
Select the answers to the following problems and blacken the corresponding spaces on the answer sheet. 


Go right ahead. Do not wait for any signal, 


ear-music nose- (1) face (2) perfume (3) breath (4) tone 


^ 


cloth-dye house- (1) shade (2) paint (3) brush (4) door 


a 


green-grass yellow- (1) silver — (2) color (3) golden (4) gold 
cattle-hay man- (1) eat (2) bread (3) water (4) life 


When the starting signal is given (not yet), turn the page and work more problems of the same kind 
Work rapidly because your rating will be the total number of correct answers, You may not be able to finish 
in the time allowed. ` 


Stop here. Wait for the signal. 
1946 Edition 


Published by permission of the copy- 
right holder, Cooperative Test Divi- 
sion, Educational Testing Service, 20 
Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey 


A.C.E. PRACTICE PROBLEMS (continued) 


criminating items having been in the main eliminated. One of the 
major refinements of the test is its shift from time-limit to work-limit. 
This was done to achieve greater differentiation among superior peo- 
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ple and accordingly increased the validity of the test, More difficult 
items were added during this process. 

The test consists of 150 items distributed among the three tests: 30 
for the same-opposites, 60 for the analogies, and 60 for the reading 


TEST 1 Do not write on Test Booklet 
Page 


Directions and Samples for Test 1:— 


Look at the first sample below. At the right, find one word of the five in the same row which will 
finish the sentence and make the best sense; then notice its number and then note how the corresponding 
answer space (little square) is marked with an >. When you do the real test questions, on the opposite 
page at the right, you would now punch a hole through the right answer space of the answer pad or (if 
you have been told to use the special pencil) would black in the answer space here-marked X. The sample 
Å, B, C, show you how to do it. Thus in Sample A, “Good” is the opposite of "bad" so, if this were a re 
test question, you would now punch (or mark with the special pencil) answer space No. 3. Do not punc 
or mark the test booklet. Punch or write only on the Answer Pad, Be sure to answer every question. 


A. Good is the OPPOSITE OF excellent 2cheerful Sbad 4wrong — btrue 
SAMPLES: 4 B. Little is the SAME AS ieoarse — small Sprodigious 4immense Dfeeble 
C. Return in the OPPOSITE OF ladvance surround Srevolve 4go send 


After you have read the above directions, and noted carefully the three samples, go now to the oppo- 
site page, at the right, and do all the questions 1 - 30 in exactly the same way. 


2 
Directions and Samples for Test 2:— 


Find among the five numbered choices a word which fits the third word in the same way that the 
second word fits the first word. Then punéh a hole in the appropriate answer square on the answer pad. 
Tho sámples, A, B, C, show you how to do it, If you are using the special pencil (and not the stylus), 
carefully black-in the correct answer space. Write only on the answer pad, but be sure to get it very 
black. It has to be black to score correctly by electricity. Do not make any stray marks on the answer 
pad. Be sure to answer every question. 


Page, 


f A. boy boys man igirls Suas Suam mecs ieoten AOI 
SAMPLES: { B. push pushed — run lrunning 2ruħs  Srunner dran brunned B3) c10d 
| C- friend friend's John — 1Johns'  2Johnes 3John's ones — &Jons ogogo 


After you have read the above directions, and noted carefully the three samples, go now to the oppo- 
site page, at the right, and do questions 31-60 in exactly the same way. Then turn the page and do 
questions 61 - 90. There are two pages in this test. Do both pages. 


Reprinted by permission of the publishers 


DIRECTIONS AND SAMPLES FROM THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST 

comprehension. The test ordinarily requires about two hours, but a 

third hour should be made available for those who may need the 

extra time (52). Norms for each test as well as for the total score are 

provided for each year of high school and for college freshmen. The 

norms are in terms of percentiles and expected grades. The sampling 
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is based upon an adequate size population (32) but is not as national 
in representation as is that of the A.C.E. 
Illustrated here are practice problems for tests 1 and 2 of the Ohio 


TEST Do not write on the test booklet. 


Directions for Test 3:— Put 


Read each paragraph and then answer each of the questions asked on the opposite page, by punching 
a hole in the center of the answer square of the answer pad corresponding to the answer which is most 
nearly correct. If you are using the special pencil, carefully black-in the correct answer space. Be sure to 
answer every question. Each question has only one right answer. 


Read Paragraph 1 first; then answer questions 91-98 at the right. Then read paragraph 2, and so on, 


Paragraph 1 The following paragraph refers to questions 91-98 on the opposite page. 

Smoke is unburned carbon in a finely divided state. The amount of carbon carried away by the 
smoke is usually small, not exceeding 1 percent of the total carbon in the coal. Its presence, however, 
often indicates improper handling of the boiler, which may result ina much larger waste of fuel. Smoke. 
is produced in a boiler when the incandescent particles of carbon are cooled before coming into contact 
with sufficient oxygen to unite with them, It is necessary that the carbon be in an incandescent condition 
before it will unite with the oxygen. Any bue ‘of the furnace which results in carbon being cooled 
below the point of incandescence before sufficient oxygen has been furnished to unite with it will result 
in smoke, Smoke once formed is very difficult to ignite and the boiler furnace must be handled so as not 
to produce smoke. Fuels rich in hydrocarbons are most apt to produce smoke. When the hydrocarbon 
gas liberated from the coal is kept above the temperature of ignition and sufficient oxygen for its com- 
bustion is added, it burns with a red, yellow, or white flame. ‘The slower the combustion the larger the 
flame. When the flame is chilled because the cold heating ‘surfaces near it take away heat by radiation, 
combustion may be incomplete, and part of the gas ‘and smoke pass off unburned. If the boiler is raised 
high enough above the grate so as to give room for the volatile matter to burn and not strike the boiler 
surface at once, both the amount of smoke given off and of coal used will be reduced. 


1 
i 
i 
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Write or mark only on the answer pad. 


Be sure that the number 
on the answer pad agrees 
with this page number. 


Do not write on 
Test Booklet. 


According to Paragraph 1, Form 38, Test 9, (Pore 4) 
Teer or thor than temperature is necessary for hydrocarbon gas to burn with a yellow flame? 
1a ten Seen reduced oxygen 3keep temperatures low 4keep fame yellow Skeepsmallerflame 91 


What phrase of two words, used in the paragraph, has the samo meaning Aa “extremely fine"? 
maly divided zumusually small Sineandescent particles volatile matter Sincomplete combustion 98 


TEST 


In what substance are fuels, 


Semoke os 
is a result of placing tho boiler too close to the grate? 
salt diy burned hydrocarbons 4reductonin coal needed Gwaste of fuel wi 


loxygen 2hydrocarbons Scarbon 4 


What, besides additional smoke, 
igas is formed" Bexposions Simp 

ld 
What two characteristics would one be able to poe Itt, smoke 2no smoke, small flame small flame, white flame 
e Swhite flame, much smoke. 0s 


What is a general solutiom to the problem of 
raise the boiler — 2less stoking — 3providemoreuxygen burn volatile matter. Sincrense the heat — 9« 


What one word;'used in the paragraph, best characterizes the condition of the flame when combustion is incomplote? 


lignite chilled. Sincandescence dunburned Swhite wr 
What one word best describes the condition of the carbon particles as they unite with the oxygen? 
Asmoky ‘2eombustion 3cooled dineandescent Sco os 


Reprinted by permission of the publishers 


A PROBLEM FROM THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST 


State University Psychological Test, and the first problem of test 3. 
(This test has no practice problems. The illustrations are from Form 


23, 


the 1947-48 edition of the test. Since this form will be replaced, 


this illustration can be condoned.) 
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Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability. The Otis tests are 
time-limit group tests. They are modeled after a group test developed 
in 1918 for use in business. There is an Intermediate Examination for 
grades four to nine and a Higher Examination for high school students 
and college freshmen. Each examination has four alternative forms, 
A, B, C, and D. The Otis tests have wide usage as predictors of school 
and college success as well as part of a battery of tests in vocational 
guidance and selection. 

Kuder (40) reports that the tests have a high relationship with the 
A.C.E. and that the Otis tests bear as high or even a higher correlation 
with college grades, Hay (34) reports a study to predict success in 
machine bookkeeping in which the Otis Self-Administering test has 
a correlation of .56 with production and when used together with the 
Minnesota Clerical test gives a multiple correlation of +.65 2-.00. 
This is considered high as a predictor of vocational success. 

The Otis tests are simple and economical to administer and score. 
The Higher Examination takes 80 minutes and can also be given in 
20 minutes. This is of importance for mass testing. The 20-minute test, 
however, is not considered as accurate a measure as the 30-minute 
test. The test has 75 test items ranged in order of difficulty. It is 
mainly verbal, but consists also of some numerical items and a few 
spatial questions. It has no subtests, so only a gross score is obtainable. 
This is a weakness of the test. 

The score can be expressed in terms of I.Q., I.B. (Index of Bright- 
ness), and percentiles. The I.Q. is obtained by using Binet mental age 
equivalents. However, the 1.Q.’s do not correspond precisely to the 
Stanford-Binet I.Q.’s because of the differences in tests and the 
greater inaccuracy of group tests. The I.B. is derived from the Otis di- 
rectly without using the corresponding Binet mental ages. Thus, if 
an 18-year-old student receives a score of 53 on the Higher Examina- 
tion, his I.B. is 58-+-100—42 (the norm for his age)—111. There is a 
discrepancy between the two scores, I.Q. and I.B. For instance, if we 
used the Binet mental age, a score of 53 is equivalent to a Binet 
mental age of 16 years, 10 months. The I.Q. would be the quotient of 
16 years, 10 months divided by 16 years (the norm usually taken in 
figuring I.Q.’s of people over 16). The I.Q. is then 105. This discrep- 
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ancy can be corrected by using a lower age as a norm for adults (7). 
Terman and Merrill (74) report corrections starting at age 13 with 15 
becoming the norm for adults 16 years of age and over. These cor- 
rections should be applied when the test is given to older subjects. 
Thus the score of 53 would yield the I.Q. 112 (16 years, 10 months di- 
vided by 15 years). Both the A.C.E. and Ohio State avoid the use of 
mental age and I.Q. for adults over 16. More appropriately these tests 
use percentiles. 

The reliability of the Otis Higher Examination is of the order .92 
(55). Norms are based on large populations of students. Where they 
are used in business, norms are developed on the workers or appli- 
cants, 

The figure on page 214 is a copy of the instructions for the Otis 
Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability, Higher Examination. 


Aptitude tests 


Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Test. This test was designed 
to measure a high level of mechanical ability. It is a paper and pencil 
test to be administered to groups but, as is the case with all group 
tests, can be given individually. It has three forms, AA, BB and W-1. 
Form AA, for high school boys and for adults of similar educational 
attainment, has the widest usage. The more difficult Form BB, which 
is more discriminating among the highest technical levels, is for en- 
gineering school students and candidates as well as applicants for me- 
chanical work. Form W-1 is specially designed for women; it has 
more feminine mechanical items, like those found in a kitchen. 

Form AA, the most widely used of the tests, consists of 60 items ar- 
ranged in order of difficulty and pictorially represented. The test 
has no time limit but usually does not take more than about thirty min- 
utes, It measures understanding of mechanical principles in everyday 
situations, not rote knowledge. The problems minimize “the effect of 
training and formal knowledge” (10). The test shows fair relation- 
ships with tests of intelligence (11). Traxler (78) found the Me- 
chanical Comprehension Test to have a correlation of .37 with the 
A.C.E. for 230 cadets, 18-22 years old, in the U.S. Merchant Marine 
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This is a test to see how well you can think. It contains questions of dif- 
ferent kinds. Here is a sample question already answered correctly. Notice 
how the question is answered: 


Which one of the five words below tells what an apple is? 
1 flower, 2 tree, 3 vegetable, 4 fruit, 5 animal 


“The right answer, of course, is “fruit”; so the word “fruit” is underlined. 
And the word “fruit” is No. 4; so a figure 4 is placed in the parentheses at 
the end of the dotted line. This is the way you are to answer the questions. 


Try this sample question yourself, Do not write the answer; just draw a 
line under it and then put its number in the parentheses: 


Which one of the five words below means the opposite of North? 
l pole, 2 equator, Ssouth, 4east, 5 west..... 


The answer, of course, is “south”; so you should have drawn a line under 
the word “south” and put a figure 8 in the parentheses, Try this one: 


A foot is to a man and a paw is to a cat the same as a hoof is to a — what? 
ldog, 2horse, 3 shoe, 4 blacksmith, 5 saddle Bc 


The answer, of course, is “horse”; so you should have drawn a line under 
the word “horse” and put a figure 2 in the parentheses. Try this one: 


At four cents each, how many cents will 6 pencils cost? ew )J 


The answer, of course, is 24, and there is nothing to underline; so just put 
the 24 in the parentheses. If the answer to any question is a number or a 
letter, put the number or letter in the parentheses without underlining 
anything. Make all letters like printed capitals. 


The test contains 75 questions. You are not expected to be able to answer 
all of them, but do the best you can. You will be allowed half an hour after 
the examiner tells you to begin. Try to get as many right as possible. Be 
careful not to go so fast that you make mistakes. Do not spend too much 
time on any one question. No questions about the test will be answered 
by the examiner after the test begins. Lay your pencil down. 


Do not turn this page until you are told to begin. 


PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
Published by World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, and 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Copyright 1922 by World Book Company. 
Copyright in Great Britain. All rights reserved. osATMA:HE:B-50 


I This test is copyrighted. The reproduction of any part of it by 
mimeograph, hectograph, or in any other way, whether the reproductions 
are sold or are furnished free for use, is a violation of the copyright law. 


From Otis Self-Administering 
Test of Mental Ability: Higher 
Examination. Copyright by 
World Book Company. Repro- 
duced by special permission. 


DIRECTIONS FOR 
OTIS HIGHER EXAMINATION 
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Cadet Corps. However, Sartain (60) found a correlation of .18 between 
the Mechanical Comprehension and the Otis for 46 employees in 
the inspection department of an aircraft factory. Some of the 
employees were new and many were experienced. Apparently the 
differences in sampling make for variations in the relationships with 
tests of intelligence. The relationship may be due to the characteristic 
of comprehension of physical principles. Jacobsen (37) has found the 
Mechanical Comprehension Test to have predictive significance, es- 
pecially in combination with other tests, for success as a Mechanic 
Learner. He believes that this significance is due to the abstract con- 
cepts found in the test. Tests that measure abstract thought are, of 
course, found in intelligence tests, and this fact may account for the 
relationship. 

The factor of abstract thinking is probably related to the factor of 
spatial visualization. Wechsler (80) reported the Block Design Test, a 
test involving spatial visualization, as having a high correlation with 
intelligence, Bennett and Cruikshank (10) report fairly high correla- 
tions with the Minnesota Paper Form Board, a measure of visualiza- 
tion, and Humphreys (86) believes the test should have high validity 
because of this factor. 

The test is apparently valid for work requiring a higher type of 
mechanical ability. Jacobsen (37) found that it had validity in pre- 
dicting successful Mechanic Learners and Shuman (65) reported it 
valid for such skilled factory jobs as machining precision parts, test- 
ing aircraft engines, and inspection. 

One question usually raised in criticism of the test concerns the 
physical principles. Some believe that formal training in physics 
would bring about a higher score. However, Bennett’s Manual (11) 
for the test refers to two studies that show no significant difference in 
scores between those who have had courses in physics and those who 
have not. The difference is only four points, on the average, in favor 
of those who have had a physics course. 

Although the test has reasonable validity, like any other test it 
should not be used as the sole criterion in predicting success. Other 
tests, grades in school, and experience must be taken into account. 

The reliability is quite high, .84 for a relatively homogeneous group 
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of 500 ninth grade boys. It would probably be higher for a more 
heterogeneous group. The norms are varied for the particular use to 
which the score is to be put. There are educational norms for 9th, 10th, 
llth, and 12th grades, for technical high school, introductory engi- 
neering courses, and engineering school. There are also industrial and 
other norms for various kinds of occupations and special courses. Also 
provided in the manual is a set of women’s norms. Illustrated here are 
the directions and practice problems for Form AA of the test. 

Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board. This is a revision by Likert 
and Quasha of the Minnesota Paper Form Board Test by Paterson, 
Elliott, Anderson, Toops, and Heidbreder. The revision has more 
problems and a longer time limit. It correlates .75 with the original. 
In the original, 56 geometric figures and a group of parts are given; 
the examinee is to draw lines in each figure to show how the parts fit 
into it. In the revision the correct solution is given among five multiple- 
choice possibilities and the examinee is to identify it. This method in- 
creases the ease and objectivity of scoring, eliminating the possibility 
of errors in judging the adequacy of the lines drawn by the examinee. 
The revision has 64 geometric figures and practice problems. The 
time limit is 20 minutes. The test is usually given to groups. There 
are two hand-scoring forms, AA and BB, as well as two machine-scor- 
ing forms, MA and MB. 

Both the original and the revision measure ability to perceive spa- 
tial relations (spatial visualization), which is a fairly complex intel- 
lectual factor. The ability is related to the more complex mechanical 
occupations, such as engineering. Tests of spatial ability are found in 
tests of intelligence and, indeed, the geometrical figures used in the 
Minnesota Paper Form Board are derived from the Army Beta, a 
non-verbal test of intelligence. However, tests of intelligence include 
varieties of subtests, while the Minnesota Paper Form Board consists 
of only one kind of item. It may therefore be taken to measure spatial 
ability more nearly exclusively, and its validity for this ability may be 
determined by comparing its results with occupational success. In it- 
self it is not a complex measure of mechanical success but may be 
employed as a partial measure of mechanical and engineering apti- 
tude (68). School grades and other tests are used to bolster the pre- 
diction of success. 
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TEST OF 
MECHANICAL COMPREHENSION 
FORM AA 
George K. Benmett, Ph.D. 


DIRECTIONS. 


Fill in the blanks on your ANSWER SHEET. Write your last name first, the date, your 
age in years and months, and your school. Now draw a circle around the highest grade 
that you have finished in school. 


Now line up your answer sheet with the test booklet so that the "Page 1" arrow on the 
booklet meets the "Page 1" arrow on the answer sheet. Then look at Sample X on this 
page. It shows pictures of two rooms and asks, "Which room has more of an echo?" 
Room "A" has more of an echo because it has no rug or curtains, so a circle is drawn 
around "A" on the answer sheet. Now look at Sample Y, and answer it yourself. Draw 
a circle around the right answer on the answer sheet. 


PAGE 1 


A 


x 


Which room has more of an echo? 


Y 


Which would be the better shears 


for cutting metal? 


On the following pages there are more pictures and questions. Read each question carefully, 
look at the picture, and draw a circle around the best answer on the answer sheet. Be sure 
that you use the right column ‘on the answer sheet for each page. The arrow on the page 
should meet the arrow on thé answer sheet, 


DO NOT MARK THIS BOOKLET — PUT YOUR ANSWERS ON THE ANSWER SHEET. 


Copyright 1940 
The Psychological Corporation 

522 Fifth Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 


The Psychological Corporation 
DIRECTIONS AND SAMPLES FOR THE BENNETT MECHANICAL COMPREHENSION 
TEST, FORM AA 
Berdie (13) obtained a correlation of .22 between the Revised Min- 
nesota Paper Form Board and honor point ratio of 154 engineering 
students, This was significantly different from 0.00 correlation at the 
one per cent level of probability. Brush (18) found the test to be a 
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promising predictor of mechanical ability as related to engineering 
aptitude among engineering students. He reports, however, that “the 
actual predictive power of most single tests of mechanical ability is 
not great." Other studies summarized in the Manual (44) report the 
use of the test as an aid in the prediction of success in such occupa- 
tions and subjects as drafting, blueprint reading, technical drawing, 
and machine design. 

The test shows moderate relationships with other tests of spatial 
visualization like the Crawford Tridimensional and the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Block Design test as reported in the Manual. Manual dex- 
terity is not an important part of this test. 

The reliability of the test is adequate. The Manual reports correla- 
tions of .85 for one form and .92 when the two forms (AA and BB) 
are both given. The norms are varied, for educational and industrial 
groups, and there are separate norms for men and women. The score 
is the number right minus one fifth the number wrong which is a cor- 
rection for guessing. The directions and practice problems of Series 
BB of the test are illustrated in the accompanying figure. 

Minnesota Spatial Relations Test. This is a performance test given 
individually. The test is adapted from Link's Spatial Relations test 
and has four large form boards, each containing 58 cutouts of differ- 
ent shapes and sizes. Most shapes have three sizes: small, medium 
and large. Form boards A and B use the same cutouts and form boards 
C and D another set of blocks. The test can be administered in a 
number of ways: using all four boards with board A as practice, or 
boards A and B alone, or C and D alone. The first method seems to be 
most widely used. Boards A and B alone are employed at the Consul- 
tation Service of the Vocational Advisory Service as well as in other 
places. Blum (16) reports that the method of using boards A and B 
alone saves time and requires only slightly modified directions 
to administer. He writes that percentile norms are available on a 
large group between ages 16 and 24, 

The test measures simple spatial ability. It is not abstract like the 
Minnesota Paper Form Board test and does not involve combining 
and integrating. Brush (18) reports that it has rather low correlations 
with success in engineering courses. This is to be expected, since the 
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DIRECTIONS AND PRACTICE PROBLEMS 


EAB [p] OOOO 


READ THE FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS 
VERY CAREFULLY WHILE THE 
EXAMINER READS THEM ALOUD 


Look at the problems on the nght side of this 
page. You will notice that there are eight of them, 
numbered from 1 to 8, Notice that the problems 
go DOWN the page. 


First look at Problem 1, There are two parts in 
the upper left-hand corner. Now look at the five 
figures labelled A, B, C, D, E. You are to decide 
which figure shows how these parts can fit to- 
gether, Let us first look at Figure A. You will 
notice that Figure A does not look like the parts 
in the upper left-hand would look when fitted 
together. Neither do Figures B, C, or D. Figure 
E does look like the parts in the upper left-hand 
corner would look when fitted together, so E is 
PRINTED in the square above [1] at the top 
of the page. 


Now look at Problem 2. Decide which figure is the 
correct answer. As you will notice, Figure A is 
the correct answer, so A is printed in the square 
above [2] at the top of the page. 

The answer to Problem 3 is B, so B is printed in 
the square above [3] at the top of the page. 


In Problem 4, D is the correct answer, so D is 
printed in the square above at the top of 
the page. 

Now do Problems 5, 6; T, and 8. 


PRINT the letter of the correct answer in the 
square above the number of the example at the 
top of the page. 


DO THESE PROBLEMS NOW. 


If your answers are not the same as those which 
the examiner reads to you, RAISE YOUR HAND. 


DO NOT OPEN THE BOOKLET UNTIL YOU 
ARE TOLD TO DO SO. 


Some of the problems on the inside of this booklet 
are more difficult than those which you have al- 
ready done, but the idea is exactly the same. In 
each problem you are to decide which figuse shows 
the parts correctly fitted together. Sometimes the 
parts have to be turned around, and sometimes 
they have to be turned over in order to make them 
ft. In the square above [1] write the co 
answer to Problem 1; in the square above 
write the correct answer to Problem 2, and so on 
with the rest of the test. Start with Problem 1, 
and go DOWN the page. After you have finished 
one column, go right on with the next. Be careful 
not to go so fast that you make mistakes. Do not 
spend too much time on any one problem. 


PRINT WITH CAPITAL LETTERS ONLY. 


MAKE THEM SO THAT ANYONE CAN READ 
‘THEM. 

DO NOT OPEN THE BOOKLET BEFORE YOU 
ARE TOLD TO DO SO, 


YOU WILL HAVE EXACTLY 20 MINUTES TO 
DO THE WHOLE TEST. 


E 


Ee 


Do 


© 
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The Psychological Corporation 


REVISED MINNESOTA PAPER FORM BOARD 
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test measures simple spatial ability. Speed is an important element; 
the score is the time taken to complete it. Manual dexterity is rela- 
tively unimportant according to Super (69). Practice can increase 
the score considerably. Greene (31) repeated boards A, B, C, and D 
five times on five college students at intervals of approximately two 
days. The average student placed about .207 pieces per second on the 
first trial and .364 pieces per second on the fifth trial. And the limit of 
improvement was not reached at the fifth trial. The last two trials cor- 
related higher than the first and fifth, indicating that ratings may 
change with practice. Subjects improve their time scores with prac- 
tice on many if not most performance tests. Accordingly, psycholo- 
gists should discourage subjects from performing the tests before ac- 
tual administration. 

The test does not have as wide use in industry as it has in guidance 
because it is individually administered. It is more suitable for predict- 
ing success in the less technical mechanical occupations such as 
garage mechanics' work and ornamental ironwork. Super (69) writes 
that for people of low average intelligence, a high average spatial 
Score may indicate promise in the skilled trades. 

The test takes about eight minutes per board. The test should be 
given with the examinee standing and using only the dominant hand. 
Time is taken for each board; the score is simply the total time on 
the boards used, except, of course, where board A is used for practice. 
The reliability of the test is within acceptable limits, .84 corrected for 
attenuation in one instance and .91 in another. There are different 
norms for men, women, and high school boys. Many of the sets of 
norms are derived from local samplings, so it is necessary to check 
carefully the characteristics of the sampling and, if necessary, to make 
another set of norms more representative of the particular group be- 
ing studied. Given here is an illustration of this test. 

In selecting a test, the practical question of whether to use a paper 
test or a form board test must be decided. Practical expediency usu- 
ally dictates the use of the paper test. However, as Levine (42) points 
out, this choice is not always correct. Most paper and pencil tests de- 
signed to measure aptitudes correlate positively in varying degrees 
with tests of general intelligence, whereas apparatus tests are not cor- 
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related with general intelligence. This fact means that paper and 
pencil tests are less effective when used in considering the relatively 
low I.Q. person for jobs that require only a modest level of intelli- 
gence but require a high degree of the special ability. 

MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Ability. The MacQuarrie is de- 
scribed because it is a popular group paper and pencil test of the 
omnibus kind. Baker and Peatman (6) report it as being used in 66 


From Paterson and Darley, Men, Women, and Jobs, 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1938 
MINNESOTA SPATIAL RELATIONS TEST 
per cent of the Veterans Administration Advisement Units. It is one 
of the older tests, having been published in 1925. It consists of seven 
subtests, each introduced by a brief practice session. Each subtest has 
a time limit so that the entire test consumes about 30 minutes. The 
seven subtests are tracing—drawing a curved line through small 
openings in a series of vertical lines; tapping—placing three dots in 
circles as rapidly as possible; dotting—putting one dot in each of a 
series of small circles irregularly spaced; copying—reproducing fig- 
ures of simple design in a dotted space; location—finding the letters 
in a large square and placing them in corresponding positions on 
dots in smaller squares; block counting—visualizing and recording 
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how many blocks are touched by certain given blocks; and pursuit— 
following lines in a maze-like pattern by eye. 

Although the Manual of Directions (45) for the test claims that it 
is useful for a wide variety of jobs “from the highly skilled trade of the 
tool and diemaker to the relatively unskilled but highly specialized 
machine operator,” research does not quite bear out this assertion. 
Brush (18) found the MacQuarrie test to have a rather low correla- 
tion with success in engineering courses. Ghiselli (29), in a study of a 
group of inspector-packers, found that the test’s correlation with job 
proficiency was a low .19; and that only 46 per cent of the general 
population made scores lower than the median of inspector-packers. 
He did learn, however, that the dotting, tapping, blocks, and pursuit 
subtests were somewhat better indicators of success than was the test 
as a whole. Sartain (60) reports a higher correlation, +-.65, between 
the MacQuarrie and ratings by two instructors based upon job per- 
formance and performance in a refresher course for inspectors. How- 
ever, Sartain reports fair and rather high correlations for all the tests 
used. 

The total score masks the subtest scores, which are generally more 
useful than the total score. Brush (18) found four of the subtests to be 
better indicators of success than the total score. McDaniel and Reyn- 
olds (46) report that the tapping and dotting tests contribute high 
weightings to the selection of trainees for mechanical occupations. 
Blum (15) adapted the tracing test as a measure of selecting sewing 
machine operators and found it better than the total score. Barrett 
(9) found the tracing, dotting, and pursuit tests to be of some value 
for differentiating inferior from superior college students in typing. 
He discovered, similarly, that the pursuit test was useful in differen- 
tiating students in a shorthand course. 

The tracing, tapping, and dotting tests measure manual dexterity; 
copying, location, and block counting measure spatial visualization; 
and pursuit measures speed of perception. The variety of functions in 
the total test make it desirable to use the separate tests or combina- 
tions of them rather than the total score. The Manual of Directions 
has norms for the total score for ages from 10 to average adult and for 
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the several subtests by sex. The grouping of the sexes in the combined 
score is questionable, since there are some sex differences (39). The 
reliability of the test is as high as .90 but considerable variability is 
also reported (10). 

If the total score on the MacQuarrie test is used, it should be inter- 
preted with other test information and data from the client's history. 
The subtests have more meaning and some degree of validity for dif- 
ferent kinds of occupations. However, the reliability of each subtest 
is generally lower than that of the entire test; the subtests as well, 
then, must be bolstered with other data. 

The figures on pages 224 and 225 illustrate the practice exercises 
of three of the subtests. 

O'Connor Finger Dexterity and Tweezer Dexterity Tests. The Fin- 
ger and Tweezer Dexterity Tests are discussed simultaneously. Op- 
posite sides of the same apparatus are usually used for the two tests. 
They have been frequently employed together in test batteries. The 
tests were devised in 1990 by Johnson O'Connor (54) as measures of 
manual dexterity for small assembly work. They are individually ad- 
ministered performance tests. 

The Finger Dexterity Test consists of a plate sometimes made of 
metal, sometimes of wood and metal, One end has a shallow recess to 
hold small brass pins; this is always to be placed at the side of the 
dominant hand. The rest of the plate consists of 100 holes, large 
enough for three pins to fit, 10 rows across and 10 columns down. The 
examinee is seated when he works on both Finger and Tweezer Tests 
(preferably at a table of 80 inches in height with appropriate chair). 
For the Finger Dexterity Test he is to pick up three pins at a time 
and place them into each hole three at a time, starting from the up- 
per left hole if right-handed and the upper right hole if left-handed 
and work across each row, going back to the next row until the whole 
board is completed. 

The Tweezer Dexterity Test is usually the opposite side of the 
plate. The tray is similarly situated in accordance with dominant 
hand and is filled with the same small brass pins. There are 100 holes, 
10 across and 10 down. However, these holes are smaller, holding 
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PRACTICE LOCATION 


INSTRUCTIONS: Read these istruc- 
tions to yourself as the examiner reads 
them aloud. 

This is the practice page for the LOCA- 
TION test. Notice the letters in the large 
square, and the five dots in each of the 
small squares below, For each dot in a 
small square, there is a letter in the same 
place in the large square. When the ex- 
aminer says GO, but not before, put right 
fon each dot the letter that stands in its 
place in the large square. For instance, 
the upper dot in the small square to the 
left is in the position of the letter K in the 
large square, so you will put a letter K on 
that dot. 


PRACTICE BLOCKS @ 


INSTRUCTIONS: Read these instructions to yourself as the examiner 
reads them aloud. 

This is the practice page for the BLOCKS test. Here is a pile of blocks, all 
the same size and shape. On five of the blocks, you will see X's. When the 
examiner says GO, but not before, you are to find out how many blocks touch 
each block that has an X on it, and then place that number to the right of the X. 
For example, the lowest block which has an X on it touches four other blocks. 
Please locate them now and place a 4 to the right of the X. Put it there now, 
and you may have twenty seconds in which to place the'correct numbers to the 
right of the other X's. 


J 


Reproduced by permission of 
the California Test Bureatt, 
Los Angeles, California 


SAMPLE SUBTESTS FROM THE MACQUARRIE MECHANICAL ABILITY TEST 


only one pin at a time. The examinee is to pick up one pin at a time 
with a tweezer of specific gauge and place it in a hole. He places the 
pins in the same order as in the Finger Dexterity Test. 

Candee and Blum (20) found that both the Finger Dexterity and 
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the Tweezer Dexterity ability were desirable for superior work in a 
watch factory. They also found the amount of improvement on the 
last half of the Finger Dexterity test to be important in selecting su- 
perior workers. O’Connor had suggested scoring the improvement by 
adding a constant fraction, one tenth of the second half. Candee and 
Blum do not support this method of scoring; they use total time as 
the score, considering any improvement between first and second 


PRACTICE PURSUIT 


INSTRUCTIONS: Read these instructions to yourself as the examiner 
reads them aloud. 

This is the practice page for the PURSUIT test. Notice the numbers in 
the little squares at the left, where the curving lines begin. When the ex- 
aminer says GO, but not before, follow each line by eye from the square where 
it begins at the left to the square where it ends at the right. Remember the 
number at the beginning of the line, and put it in one of the small squares at 
the end. Do not be concerned if two lines end in the same place, but just use 
both squares for your answers, Do not use your pencils to follow the lines if 
you can help it. You will work much faster if you depend entirely upon 
your eyes. 


[1] 
[a 
[5] 
a 
IL 
p 
Lo} 


Reproduced by permission of 

the California Test Bureau, 

Los Angeles, California 
SAMPLE SUBTEST FROM THE MACQUARRIE MECHANICAL ABILITY TEST 


halves as an additional indication of success. They also found the 
quality of performance as rated by the examiner on the Finger Dex- 
terity Test to be useful as a predictor of success in watch assembling. 

A later study by Blum (14) also obtained distinctive correlations 
between time scores on the tests and certain criteria of proficiency. 
The subjects were females in a watch factory. He found the perfor- 
mance quality ratings to be of value when measured against the cri- 
terion of foremen’s ratings. The discovery of a relationship between 
quality of test performance and quality of actual work adds another 
use to performance testing. Performance tests allow for observation 
of method, neatness, steadiness, and so on. Study of the quality of 
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work on a performance test deserves further research in connection 
with later on-the-job performance. 

The Finger and Tweezer Dexterity Tests are not highly correlated 
with each other, nor are they highly correlated with other manual 
tests measuring different psychomotor patterns. Consequently, the 
tests cannot be used as general measures of manipulative ability but 
must be studied in relation to more specific types of work like that in 
a watch factory. Harris (38) used the tests as part of a battery in pre- 
dicting achievement in dental school. In the preliminary study the 
criterion was the average grade received by the student in the first- 
year courses in Dental Anatomy and Dental Technology, which in- 
volve more manipulation and more understanding of spatial 
relationships than do the other first year courses. In general the stu- 
dents did markedly above average on the Finger and Tweezer 
Dexterity Tests. The correlations were low but statistically significant. 
In the main study the criteria were all courses during the first year 
and the average of all courses during the four years. The group of 
students were above average on the tests, but the correlations were 
very low. The Otis Intelligence test and the pre-dental scholarship 
test showed substantial relationships with the criteria. Apparently 
the dexterity tests have some value for courses where fine work is 
significant but become relatively unimportant in the overall picture. 
However, it must be noted that even in the main study the students 
had above-average dexterity; this finding can be regarded as sig- 
nificant. 

Jacobsen (87) found the Finger and Tweezer Dexterity Tests to 
have little relationship to Mechanic Learner courses, a fact possibly 
due to the more abstract nature of the courses. The tests have no 
correlation with measures of intelligence. Blum and Candee (17) em- 
ployed the Finger Dexterity Test together with other tests in a study 
on the selection of department store wrappers and packers. The test 
was not found to be selective. Another finding was that the females 
made better scores than the males. 

In general, the tests have some usefulness in jobs requiring rapid 
movements of hands, wrists, and fingers on small objects. However, 
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the degree of validity has to be determined in each instance; the tests 
cannot be taken at face value without specific research. 

The reliability of the Finger Dexterity test is about .90. There are 
no reliability data for the Tweezer Dexterity test. The norms on the 
tests vary. O'Connor reports adult norms which are not considered as 


O'CONNOR TWEEZER DEXTERITY TEST 


representative as those of the Minnesota Employment Stabilization 
Research Institute. The latter are based on employed adults. Also 
available are norms derived from scores which are based on total 
time, without the O’Connor correction mentioned previously. In using 
any set of norms it is necessary to know the characteristics of the group 
from which they were derived. Further development of norms is re- 
quired for the tests in respect to other tasks involving fine dexterity. 
The accompanying figures illustrate the two tests. 
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Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test. This test, in its most usual 
form, consists of two tasks, placing and turning. The tasks are admin- 
istered to an individual or a small group. Both employ the same ap- 
paratus, a rectangular-shaped board with 60 round holes into which 
60 discs are fitted. The discs are colored differently on either flat sur- 
face. In the Placing Test, they are put back into the holes in the 
board as quickly as possible in a standardized manner. In the Turn- 
ing Test all the discs are in place in the board; each one is removed 
with one hand, turned over with the other, and returned to the hole 
from which it was removed. 

The usual procedure is to have, for each task, one practice trial, 
then four actual trials. After each test trial the examinee is motivated 
to perform faster. The scores are the sum of the four test trials for 
each of the tests. The 1946 Examiner’s Manual of the Minnesota Rate 
of Manipulation Test (26) includes three new tasks: displacing test, 
one-hand turning and placing test, and two-hand turning and plac- 
ing test. The Manual cites Jurgensen’s study of the validity of the 
two original tasks and the last two of the additional tasks. The coef- 
ficients of correlation between test performance and supervisors’ rat- 
ings of men hired as converting machine operators in a paper mill 
range from .88 for the Placing Test to .57 for the turning and placing 
done with both hands simultaneously. The intercorrelations among 
the older and new tasks range from .46 to .55 (38). Further study of 
the applicability of the newer tests to different kinds of work is 
needed to discover whether they are useful. 

The Placing and Turning Tests are essentially measures of gross 
manipulative ability. They bring into play the muscles of the hands 
and arms and not so much the fingers as do the Finger and Tweezer 
Dexterity Tests. Chiselli (29) found the Turning Test to have a valid- 
ity coefficient of .40 with supervisory ratings of job proficiency of in- 
spector-packers. The Placing Test yielded a lower correlation. One 
test alone gives only slight indication of success; however, when used 
with other tests having a fair degree of validity with the criterion, it 
is found useful. Blum and Candee (17) in their study of wrappers 
and packers found a low but reliable correlation between the Placing 
Test and the production of inexperienced packers. The packers were 
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faster on the test than the wrappers. The wrappers do more complex 
work than the packers and gross dexterity is therefore less important. 
However, the Placing Test had little value with experienced packers, 
indicating that gross dexterity becomes less important even among 
packers after a period of time on the job. The analysis of the opera- 
tions of machine bookkeepers would lead one to believe that manipu- 
lative dexterity was important. However, Hay (34) found that the 
results of these tests had insignificant relationships with success in 
this work. He reports that “the mental abilities required are so over- 
whelmingly important that the dexterities can be ignored.” Manipu- 
lative ability is not significant in the more complex tasks. 

Jacobsen (37) found the Placing and Turning Tests to be of no sig- 
nificance in predicting mechanic learner achievement when the cri- 
terion was ratings by the instructors. Unfortunately neither Hay nor 
Jacobsen gives the average scores made by his group. Although a 
test may have low correlation with a criterion, the averages made by 
different groups may vary considerably and be differentiating. A cer- 
tain minimum of dexterity may be necessary for different occupa- 
tions; more than this minimum may not be very important for the 
more complex tasks. Teegarden (73) determined the percentile 
scores on various spatial and manipulative tests, including the Plac- 
ing and Turning, for different occupational groups. She found that the 
median of helpers in skilled trades surpassed 67 and 55 per cent of 
an unselected group on the Placing and Turning Tests. However, the 
helpers were surpassed on these tests by wrappers and packers. Both 
the Placing and Turning Tests were found to strikingly differentiate 
food wrappers and packers and butter wrappers and packers from 
the general population (30). The median of woman assemblers, in- 
spectors, and testers surpassed the largest percentages of unselected 
applicants on the Placing and Turning Tests. (These were 76 and 72 
per cent, respectively.) The various percentages were not tested 
for significance but indicate that the scores required vary for occupa- 
tions of different levels. The minimum score necessary for each occu- 
pation would have to be separately determined. 

For guidance purposes the test scores must be considered together 
with other test results and in the light of the interests and the existing 
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occupational opportunities. Very low scores and very high scores 
would be important in deciding whether the client should choose an 
occupation requiring manipulative ability. The counselor would have 
to know in what kinds of work a certain minimum of the ability is 
necessary. 

These tests have little relation to finger and tweezer dexterities. 
This is in agreement with the U.S.E.S. study (66), in which two sepa- 
rate factors, finger and manual, are reported. The Placing and Turn- 
ing are almost pure tests of manual dexterity. Super (69) reports no 
significant relationship between manual dexterity and spatial visuali- 


From Paterson and Darley, Men, Women, and Jobs. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1986 


MINNESOTA RATE OF MANIPULATION TEST 

zation. Seashore (64) found the tests unrelated to scholastic aptitude. 
Interestingly enough he also found that college students not in physi- 
cal education or engineering were superior to the general norm on 
the tests, This finding is in line with Harris’ findings on dental stu- 
dents. Although college students may never need much manual or 
finger dexterity to get ahead in their occupations, they do have, on 
the average, at least a minimum of it. 

Coefficients of reliability of approximately .90 (corrected) are re- 
ported for the Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test when the first 
trial is used as practice and the next four are totaled to obtain the 
score (10). Norms are given in the Manual of Directions, but the popu- 
lations from which they were derived are not described. However, 
Teegarden (72) has norms for a group of 860 applicants, 16-25, for 
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various jobs in an employment agency. Tuckman (79) supplies norms 
for a large group ranging in age from 18-58, who had come for coun- 
seling. Cook and Barre (22) have norms for 2475 applicants for fac- 
tory work in a large manufacturing plant. These are higher than the 
norms in the original standardization, possibly reflecting the group’s 
greater interest and experience in manipulative work. Norms based 
upon such diverse groups must bear close scrutiny, and be inter- 
preted with care. It is often necessary, moreover, to develop a set of 
norms more appropriate to the group being counseled. Cook and 
Barre also report “sufficiently significant difference between the 
scores of men and women on the Placing Test to warrant a separate 
table of percentiles.” The Turning Test does not warrant separate 
norms. The accompanying figure illustrates the Rate of Manipula- 
tion Test. 

Purdue Pegboard. The Purdue Pegboard Test has been available 
since the early 1940's. It is a performance test that can be individually 
administered but can be given more readily to groups than the other 
performance tests because it has time limits rather than work limits. 
The test consists of a rectangular board with four small cups at 
the top and two rows of holes going down the center, The extreme 
right and left cups contain 25 metal pins each; the cup to the right 
of the center has 20 metal collars and the cup to the left 
has 40 washers. The examinee is seated at a table approximately 
80 inches high with the board placed so that the cups are furthest 
away from him. The first test is to pick up one pin at a time from 
the right-hand cup with the right hand and insert it into the right- 
hand row. Three or four placements are used for practice; the pins 
are then removed. The examinee is then allowed the time limit of 
30 seconds to insert as many pins as he or she can. The score is the 
number of pins placed. The second test is with the left hand and 
the same procedure is followed except that the left cup and left-hand 
row are employed. 

The third test is for both hands. The examinee picks up two pins, 
one with the left hand from the left cup and one with the right hand 
from the right cup, and inserts them simultaneously into the two 
rows of holes. Thirty seconds is the time limit; the score is the number 
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of pairs of pins placed. A fourth score is obtained by totaling the 
scores on the first three tests. 

The fourth test, the assembly test, yields the fifth score. The ex- 
aminee is required to pick up a pin with the right hand and while 
placing it in the first hole of the right row, pick up a washer with the 
left hand. The washer is placed over the pin and while this is being 
done, the right hand picks up a collar and places it over the washer, 
Then the left hand picks up another washer and places it over the col- 
lar. This action completes the first assembly. The next assembly is 
started immediately with the left hand; this procedure continues un- 
til the time limit of one minute is reached. Practice is allowed for this 
sequence too. The score is the number of complete assemblies and 
fractional parts made. 

The purpose of the test, as described in the Preliminary Manual 
(59), is to measure manipulative ability to aid in the selection for such 
work as “assembly, packing, operation of certain machines, and other 
routine manual jobs of an exacting nature.” It measures two types 
of dexterity: gross movements of hands, fingers, and arms, and “tip 
of finger” dexterity for small assembly work. 

The test requires many more studies of validity. In the Preliminary 
Manual validity is claimed for ‘work requiring dexterity. The data 
were obtained in a large ordnance plant and could not be released 
because of governmental restrictions at the time. The revised manual 
(1948) provides validation data on very small samplings of workers 
in light machine operation, textile quilling, and simple assembly on 
small parts. The correlations found, although of the usual order for 
single tests against a criterion, are probably unreliable because of the 
small samplings. Only Surgent's (70) study on radio tube mounters 
shows a reliable correlation for validity. There are as yet no data re- 
ported on the intercorrelation of the various parts of the total test. 

Each of the four tests can be given once, twice, or three times. The 
reliability is highest for three trials, reaching about .83 for placing of 
pins and .89 for assembly. It would seem that lengthening of the tests 
to three trials would be more valid for guidance purposes, since a 
more reliable measure results. 

Norms are available for men and women on a college and an indus- 
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trial level. Also available are norms developed from a sampling of 
veterans by Long and Hill (43). There is a need for norms on more 
varied manipulative jobs. Since many use the test and apparently 
think well of it as a testing instrument, more adequate norms as well 
as validation studies will very likely be forthcoming. The test is il- 
lustrated in the accompanying figure. 


PURDUE PEGBOARD 


Minnesota Clerical Test. This test, formerly called the Minnesota 
Vocational Test for Clerical Workers, is widely known and has had 
extensive use since its publication in 1933. It is a simple test to ad- 
minister and score. The test can be given to large groups at one time 
and scored by clerks. It consists of two parts, Number Comparison 
and Name Comparison. The former has 200 pairs of numbers varying 
in length from three to 12 digits; the latter has 200 pairs of names 
varying in length from seven to 16 letters. The examinee is to compare 
each pair and put a check mark in the line between the members of 
each pair that are the same. If the pairs of numbers or names are not 
the same, the line is left blank. The Number test has a time limit of 
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eight minutes and the Name test, seven minutes. The entire test takes 
15 minutes plus several minutes for directions. 

The test was designed to measure “certain aspects of clerical work” 
(5). Andrew and Paterson (4) found the test to have some validity 
with grades in accounting; some value distinguishing the rapid and 
average typist from the slow; and some value in differentiating the 
employed clerical workers from workers in general, and employed 
clerical workers from unemployed workers. They also reported that 
the test does not distinguish among the various clerical workers to a 
statistically significant degree, although those on the higher level tend 
to make higher scores than do routine clerical workers and stock and 
shipping clerks. Hay (84) found the Minnesota Numbers to corre- 
late .51 with production of machine bookkeepers, and the Minnesota 
Names to correlate .47 with the same criterion. Together with the 
Otis test, a multiple correlation of .65 was obtained. The three tests 
have been used as a battery in the selection of new bookkeepers with 
good results (35). Blum and Candee (17) reported the test to have a 
relationship to production of wrappers and packers over the long 
run. They reported that “Initial adjustment of packers to the job is 
influenced to some extent by gross manipulative ability, but long term 
superiority on the job depends more on clerical ability with both 
wrappers and packers.” 

Andrew and Paterson (4) report that age does not much affect the 
test results. However, there is evidence that after 40 there is a decre- 
ment, although slight, in speed of number and name checking (57). 
This finding agrees with other data on the relation between age and 
scores on tests that measure the speed factor. A striking sex differ- 
ence in the general population was also found. Only 20 to 25 per cent 
of males reach or exceed the median of females. The difference is as 
pronounced in the elementary grades as in high school or among 
adults (61). However, when both sexes are at a given level or kind of 
clerical work, the sex differences tend to disappear. Andrew and 
Paterson also found negligible relationships between years of clerical 
experience and test performance, slight relationships with years of 
schooling, and slight relationships with intelligence for employed 
clerical workers. However, if the sampling is more heterogeneous, the 
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correlation between the clerical test and academic ability is greater 
(57). 

Andrew (8) found in a factorial study of the test that for homoge- 
neous groups, scores in the number and name checking tests were 
relatively independent of academic ability. For a heterogeneous 
group, the number test was independent of academic ability, and the 
name checking test had a higher relationship than the number check- 
ing with intelligence tests. She also found that scores on both tests 
were relatively independent of spatial and dexterity abilities. Num- 
ber checking includes a measure of numerical ability (probably rou- 
tine computations) and name checking of verbal ability. The correla- 
tion between the two parts is .66. Although this correlation indicates 
considerable overlap, there is still a large difference between them. 

The greatest usefulness of the test is as a predictor of success in 
routine clerical jobs. When other tests, like the Thurstone Examina- 
tion in clerical work and the O'Rourke Clerical, are correlated with 
advancement (estimated as job level reached after five or more years 
of work), they show greater relationship than the Minnesota Clerical 
(25). The Thurstone and O’Rourke are more complex tests measur- 
ing intellectual functions in clerical settings. The simpler Minnesota 
measures primarily speed and accuracy of perception. An intelligence 
test should supplement the Minnesota Clerical for greater useful- 
ness in selection of those who are to be considered for advancement, 

Bennett and Cruikshank (12) report the median coefficient of reli- 
ability in thirteen groups to be .85. All reliabilities are from alternate 
forms or test-retest situations. The test is usually scored as Rights mi- 
nus Wrongs (R—W). The authors of the test were concerned primarily 
with speed but recognized accuracy as a factor not to be eliminated. 
According to the Manual for the test, it is usually performed “at a 
high level of accuracy.” The R—W scoring formula penalizes those 
who go so fast as to sacrifice accuracy. For employment situations 
where many applicants are to be tested at a minimum cost, Cope- 
land (23) recommended the score as the "number of items at- 
tempted." The correlation between the R-W score and number 
attempted score for the number checking is .96, indicating inter- 
changeability for practical purposes. However, the name checking 
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correlation is .89, which implies that caution should be exercised in 
substituting the “number of items attempted" score for the R—W 
score, Candee and Blum (20) advocate obtaining a speed score and 
an accuracy score separately. This scoring system has been used for 
many years at the Vocational Advisory Service. It has lent itself to 
descriptions of habits of work which the counselors there have found 
useful when related to other test observational and vocational history 
data. In counseling inexperienced people, a highly accurate perform- 
ance of a relatively slow person, together with other information, has 
allowed the counselors to draw inferences about possible success 
in routine clerical work. An employer may prefer an accurate even 
though relatively slow clerk for some jobs or a very fast worker for 
other jobs where accuracy is not important at all. Filing accounts 
receivable might be an example of the former whereas addressing 
envelopes in a mass mailing would illustrate the latter. 

Norms are available for the separate scoring system both at the 
Vocational Advisory Service and at the College of the City of New 
York. The Manual includes norms for the R—W scoring. These norms 
(separate for males and females) are for various educational grades, 
geographical regions, and classifications of employed and unem- 
ployed clerical workers. The norms for the various clerical workers 
are generally derived from small samplings. Where they are mixtures 
of two kinds of occupations, like accountants and bookkeepers, the 
groups are not differentiable. In using the norms in counseling, the 
grade norms and the more general norms for employed clerical work- 
ers and gainfully occupied adults might better be used first and then 
comparison made with the specific occupations. Again as with all 
testing, the normative results for a single test cannot be used alone 
but rather along with other test results and interview data. 

The instructions and samples of the test are illustrated here. 

Meier Art Tests: I. Art Judgment. This is the revision of the origi- 
nal 1929 Meier-Seashore Art Judgment Test. Before the publication 
of the revision in 1940, extensive research had been carried out con- 
cerning the nature and functioning of artistic talent. This test is the 
first of three to be published, the other two being Creative Imagina- 
tion and Aesthetic Perception. Meier (48) writes that the three tests 
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MINNESOTA CLERICAL TEST 
(formerly the Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers) 
by Dorothy M. Andrew, Donald G. Paterson, and Howard P. Longstaff 


Date — 


Name. 


TEST 1—Number Comparison TEST 2—Name Comparison 


Number Right = Number Right. — — — — ———— 


Number Wrong———— Number Wrong ————————————— 


Score  R—W.LLL—————————— Score = R-WL—— — —————— 


Percentile Rating-— ——————————— Percentile Rating ———— 


Instructions 
On the inside pages there are two tests. One of the tests consists of pairs of names and the other of pairs of 
numbers. 1f the two names or the two numbers of a pair are exactly the same make a check mark (V) on the line 
between them if they are diferent, make no mark on that line. When the extminer says “Stop!” draw line 
under the last pair at which you have looked, d 
Samples done correctly of pairs of Numbers 
7942 79524 
5794367 V 5794367 
Samples done correctly of pairs of Names 
John C. Linder John C. Lender 
Investors Syndicate y Investors ‘Syndicate 
Now try the samples below, 
66273804 66273984 
527384578 27384578 
New York World New York World 
Cargill Grain Co. Cargil Grain Co. 


This is a test for Speed and Accuracy. Work as fast as you can without making mistakes. 


Do not turn this page until you are told to begin. 


Printed in U. S. A. CCovrright 1995, The Pryctshical Corporation, New York 18, N. Y: ear 


H 
The Psychological Corporation 


INSTRUCTIONS AND SAMPLE PROBLEMS FOR THE MINNESOTA CLERICAL TEST 


"will complement and supplement each other." He believes that their 
use together with tests of personality and intelligence will consider- 
ably advance the prognosis of art ability. 
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The test has 100 artistic reproductions included after analysis of 
the items, Each plate has two reproductions, in black and white, of 
works of established merit. Each has some principle singled out so 
that the subject has two versions almost identical except for an im- 
pairment of a principle. One is therefore better than the other. The 
examinee is to select the better one. According to Ziegfeld (81), “94 
of the plates are of paintings (or of related graphic media); 8 are of 
vases and urns, 8 are of design which appear to be derived from or 
suitable to pottery." 

Meier considers aesthetic judgment "one of the most important, if 
not the most important, single factor in artistic competence." It is 
the ability to discern the relationships of form organized in accord- 
ance with universal principles found in all good art. The 100 plates 
finally selected to measure judgment were favorably reviewed by 
95 art experts and received a 60 to 90 per cent preference by 1081 
subjects, varying in age from 11 years to “middle age,” with various 
degrees of schooling. The plates were also analyzed for prognostic 
significance. 

Meier (48) states that aesthetic judgment is not positively corre- 
lated with general intelligence nor with information about art. “A 
twelve-year-old child without training may make as high a score as 
an adult with the benefit of the best training.”* Barrett (8) found no 
difference in intelligence between her control group of 40 non-art 
majors and an experimental group of 40 art majors on the Q, L, or Total 
scores of the A.C.E. Psychological Examination. Carroll (21) reports 
on the effect of art training. He administered the Meier-Seashore 
Art Judgment Test (the original) to 152 college students, art majors, 
and non-art majors, before and after a one-year period of art instruc- 
tion. Both groups improved their scores, with the non-art students 
gaining a negligible amount and the art students improving more but 
not with statistical significance. Aesthetic judgment according to 


2 Reprinted by permission of Oscar K. Buros, Editor, The Third Mental Meas- 
urements Yearbook (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press; 1949). Page 258. 

3 N. C. Meier, Examiners Manual, The Meier Art Tests: I. Art Judgment, 
page 4. Reproduced with the permission of the author and the publishers. 

4 Ibid., page 15. 
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Meier is not merely the result of inheritance; it is the result of the in- 
teraction of nature and nurture. He writes, 


. . the process isa developmental one; butit should not be lost sight 
of that, if he has at the beginning, the craftsman attitude and manner 
of work, he will have almost by nature a certain regard for order in 
arrangement, This order in arrangement represents the functioning of 
aesthetic judgment.* 


Carroll found a correlation of .40 between the Art Judgment Test 
and ratings of creative art ability by university art instructors. Mor- 
row (49) found a correlation slightly higher. Aesthetic judgment is 
related to ability at about the same level that most aptitude tests are 
related to various criteria. Barrett (8) showed that the Meier test dif- 
ferentiated the art majors from the non-art with some overlap. She also 
used three other tests which differentiated the groups, the Strong Vo- 
cational Interest Blank scored for artists, the Study of Values, and the 
revised Minnesota Paper Form Board, Those tests when combined 
with the Art Judgment test gave results that differentiated between 
the art and non-art majors with 85 per cent accuracy. The use of other 
tests together with the Art test allows for safer and more accurate 
prediction. Although intelligence is not closely related to Art Judg- 
ment, one of the Carnegie Studies cited by Meier notes the average 
1.Q. of very successful artists to be 119. This indicates that while very 
superior intelligence is not essential it is certainly helpful for success. 

Ziegfeld (81), writing in The Third Mental Measurements Yearbook, 
states that since most of the plates of the test are in the graphic arts 
medium, it is limited to this medium. He writes that it is not neces- 
sarily a measure of aesthetic judgment in other areas like architec- 
ture and sculpture. He also notes that the differences between the 
plates are based upon design factors; “that is, the balance has been 
destroyed, emphasis altered, proportions changed, and the rhythm of 
continuity broken.”* There are other factors in aesthetic judgment 
such as color, subject matter, and expression. However, he believes 


5 Ibid., page 22. 
Sa Reprinted by permission of Oscar K. Buros, 


urements Yearbook (New Brunswick: Rutgers U: 


Editor, The Third Mental Meas- 
niversity Press; 1949). Page 258. 
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that what it measures it measures well; and that “it is the most satis- 
factory of all the art tests that have been constructed.” 

The reliability of the test as given in the Examiners’ Manual ranges 
from .70 to .84 on samplings from junior high schools, senior high 
schools, college undergraduates, the Pratt Institute, and the Rhode 
Island School of Design. These reliabilities are not very high, espe- 
cially for individual prediction. However, in combination with other 
tests and measures of art ability, the Art Judgment can be useful. 
The scoring is very simple. The number of correct responses plus an 
extra point for every item marked with an asterisk gives the score. 
The extra point for the asterisked items makes for better discrimina- 
tion between the lower and higher scores. The test is given to groups, 
with no time limit. Most people finish the task in about 45 minutes. 

Norms are available for Junior High School Grades 7, 8, and 9, 
Senior High School Grades 10, 11, 12, and College-Adult Art Schools. 
Those examinees who fall into the highest quartile range (76th-100th 
percentiles) are likely to be successful in art, other factors being fa- 
vorable. The intermediate groups need further study, especially in 
the light of the varieties and levels of art careers possible. For those 
obtaining scores in the lowest quartile, careful check with other test 
results as well as other factors should be considered. The accompany- 
ing figure illustrates two sets of the plates. 

Seashore Measures of Musical Talents. These tests have a long his- _ 
tory. They were originally published in 1919 and revised in 1939. The 
1989 measures consist of two series of records, each series having 
three double records. Series A, an easier form than Series B, is used 
for screening purposes. Series B is employed for individual and more 
precise testing. Both series measure six musical capacities: pitch, 
loudness, time, timbre, rhythm, and tonal memory. The tests are 
based on the principle of discriminating smaller and smaller differ- 
ences between pairs of each of the six measures. The tests take about 
one hour. They can be repeated several times and the results aver- 
aged to achieve greater reliability. Evidently little learning takes 
place. Parts of the records, non-consecutive excerpts at the begin- 


7 Loc. cit. 
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permission of the au- 
thor and the pub- 
lishers 


SAMPLE PLATES FROM MEIER ART JUDGMENT TEST 


ning and end, are given for demonstration purposes without having 
any practice effect, according to Super (69). 

Seashore (63) believes “musicality” to consist of a number of spe- 
cific traits and not as a single omnibus trait. He considers the six 
measures basic, but not as constituting the whole of musical talent. 
He writes (62), “They do not measure the musical mind as a whole, 
but they do measure specific and fundamental traits of musical hear- 
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ing.” Measures of motor aspects in playing and singing as well as 
measures of memory, imagination, thinking, feeling, and so on play a 
role in musicality. Seashore recommends the six measures as the first 
in any series of tests of musical ability. Larson (41), however, prefers 
the omnibus use of the Seashore, on the basis of experiences at the 
Eastman School of Music for over a quarter of a century. He does not 
consider that there is sufficient evidence that the parts of the test 
adequately measure the specific traits. Neither does Mursell (50). 

Farnsworth (28) takes issue with Seashore’s emphasis on heredity. 
He believes, however, that the test is useful to “screen out those un- 
fortunates who will not achieve success in music without enormous 
effort.” The complexity of musicality is recognized by Seashore. As 
noted above, he writes of other factors being important. He also ad- 
mits the need for favorable environmental conditions. As Super (69) 
states, “Talents may be a sine qua non, but they cannot be sufficient 
in and of themselves.”* 

Taylor (71) conducted a rather comprehensive study in the prog- 
nosis of musical talent. During a five-year testing program at the Col- 
lege of Music of Cincinnati (from 1930-1935), she employed several 
tests including the Seashore. A follow-up in 1939, after three to seven 
years had elapsed since the 185 students tested had left school, pro- 
vided the criterion data. She had marks of students in certain college 
subjects in music, judgments by competent persons of the students’ 
professional success as musicians, and other data. She did not find the 
Seashore tests to be good predictors of success in music courses in the 
college. The Detroit Intelligence Test was found to have substantial 
predictive value for success in musical dictation (.59) and in sight 
singing (.43). Sight singing shows the highest relationship with pro- 
fessional success; dictation has the next highest. These two subjects 
involve “ear training.” Harmony and history, the other two subjects 
studied, show less correlation with professional success. Apparently, 
the music students were a rather homogeneous group with a certain 
minimum of musicality, but the variation in intelligence made for 
differences. However, they probably varied also in the several musi- 


8 Reprinted by permission from Appraising Vocational Fitness, by Donald E. 
Super, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1949. 2 
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cal abilities; this variation would make for differences in success in 
different fields of music. F 

In regard to musical success, Taylor reports that musical talent is a 
prerequisite, but that “the individual who possesses that musicality 
will reach a limit above which he cannot rise unless his musical 
ability is accompanied by no small degree of intelligence.” Stanton 
(67) also demonstrated that intelligence is necessary to really master 
the more difficult music. Taylor believes in Seashore's specific theory 
of the nature of musical talent; she notes that the various elements do 
not occur in equal amounts and that "one element usually tends to 
dominate another, thus leading different persons into the various 
fields of musical endeavor. . . ."'? 

The Seashore tests, then, can be used, but guardedly. If the indi- 
vidual has had some practice, an audition by a competent profes- 
sional person would probably be wise as a supplement to the tests. 
For younger people without much training, the tests have some possi- 
bilities. Seashore recommends the use of the test beginning with the 
fifth grade or at about ten years. If abilities exist, there is still 
time for training. However, not everyone can be trained to be a great 
classical musician. There are different fields of music requiring dif- 
ferent levels of ability as well as different personality traits, The dif- 
ferences become more obvious with maturation and training. 

The reliabilities of the various measures vary. They are somewhat 
higher for tonal memory, pitch, and intensity, and they are within the 
range of acceptability. The tests of consonance, timbre, and rhythm 
cannot be considered reliable. 

Decile norms are provided for both Series A and Series B. For Se- 
ries A, there are norms for pupils in fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades as well as for adults. Series B has only adult norms. No in-be- 
tween norms are given because of the small increase in test perform- 
ance from eighth grade to adult. However, the norms are not highly 
discriminating. A single point can make for a marked change in 
rating. 


9 E. M. Taylor, “A Study in the Prognosis of Musical Talent,” Journal of Ex- 
perimental Education, 10:27 (1941). 
10 Ibid., page 19. 
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Cooperative General Achievement Tests (Revised Series)—A Test 
of General Proficiency in the Field of Mathematics. The Coopera- 
tive General Achievement Tests, Revised Series, actually consist of 
three tests: Test 1, A Test of General Proficiency in the Field of the 
Social Studies; Test 2, A Test of General Proficiency in the Field of 
Natural Sciences; and Test 8, A Test of General Proficiency in the 
Field of Mathematics. These tests were devised to measure general 
proficiency in the three fields, not mastery of specific courses as were 
the Survey Tests. Each test may be used separately. 

The Mathematics Test consists of two parts, “terms and concepts,” 
and “comprehension and interpretation.” The former has a time limit 
of 15 minutes, and the latter, 25 minutes. If the second part is com- 
pleted before the time limit, the examinee may go back and work on 
either part. Indiscriminate guessing is penalized by the scoring 
method, which provides penalties for wrong responses. 

The test items are constructed in the form of multiple-choice ques- 
tions. There are no practice problems. There are three equivalent 
forms; S, T, and X. The “terms and concepts” part consists of 45 ques- 
tions in the areas of business arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and trigo- 
nometry. Typical examples from Form S are the following: 


Money paid for the use of money is called 
1. rebate 
2. interest 
8. premium 
4. collateral 
5. commission 


The longest side of a right triangle is called the 
1. hypotenuse 
2. leg 
8. perimeter 
4. median 
5. base 


11 Published by permission of the copyright holder, Cooperative Test Division, 
Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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The correct number is to be written in the parenthesis provided in 
the test blank, 

The “comprehension and interpretation” part consists of 36 ques- 
tions involving knowledge of the same fields of mathematics as the 
first part. However, here a complete problem is stated, some with 
charts and graphs, and then various questions are posed about the 
problem. The problems are all quite practical. Examples follow: 


Flaked Corn Pie Crust 
4 cups flaked corn 
A cup sugar 
X cup melted butter 
X teaspoon cinnamon 


Put the flaked corn through a food chopper, using the fine cutter. 
This will make 1 cup of fine crumbs. Mix with sugar, butter, and 
cinnamon. Butter a circular pie tin 9 inches in diameter and line the 
bottom and sides with the crumbs. Bake in a 400-degree oven about 
10 minutes. 


1. How much crumbs will 1 cup of flaked corn make 
1-1 1 cup 
1—2 X cup 
1-3 % cup 
1—4 4 cups 
1-5 & cup... sese (41) 
8. If you had two 9-inch tins to place in the oven together, they would 
need to bake for 
3—1 about 5 minutes 
3—2 about 10 minutes 
8—8 about 15 minutes 
8—4 about 20 minutes 
3-5 more than 20 minutes . . . « ««- (pie 


There are four questions in all about the first problem. Other prob- 
lems have as many as six or seven questions. 

It is obvious that the test is for high school and college students. 
McQuitty (47) writes of the usefulness of the test for those whose 
academic background is “widely divergent or where a long period of 


22 Ibid. 
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time has elapsed since the examinee studied the field involved.” He 
warns that the results should not be taken to indicate course mastery 
and, in addition, that the test is after all only a sampling of a broad 
field. It may perhaps be used for college placement of freshmen; but 
this possibility has not been completely verified. 

The manner of construction of the test has a certain degree of va- 
lidity. The test is the result of cooperation between subject-matter 
specialists and test technicians. Adkins (1) considers this sort of co- 
operation ideal for achievement test construction. The subject-mat- 
ter specialist selects items, knowledge of which correlates with school 
success; the test technician makes up the form of the examination, 
paying attention to how well it discriminates and to how accurately 
it predicts. 

The test should not be used alone in guidance. Other tests, es- 
pecially of intelligence and interest, must accompany it. It could be 
employed for those clients interested in occupations like account- 
ancy, actuarial work, and engineering who have been out of school 
for some time. Their school grades may still be available, but they 
may be unsure of how good they are in mathematics. Also, as is the 
case of many veterans, mathematics grades may not have been too 
good previously, but with heightened interest in work requiring 
mathematics, they might have learned more on their own. The test 
will discover this fact. 

` The reliability of the test is given in terms of the standard error of 
measurement, a measure of the degree of accuracy of the score. For 
the standard errors given for selected scores, reliability seems ade- 
quate. All raw scores are transmuted into scaled scores that make for 
comparability among the different achievement tests. Norms are 
available for ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades. 

Cooperative English Test. This test has two levels, the lower level 
for grades 7-12 and the higher level for grades 18-16. Only the higher 
level will be described. There are three forms, R, S, and T, and they 
can be used interchangeably. The Single Booklet Edition contains 
three different tests, Reading Comprehension, Mechanics of Expres- 
sion, and Effectiveness of Expression. Each of the three tests takes 40 
minutes, for a total of two hours. 
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The Reading Comprehension Test consists of two subtests, vocabu- 
lary and reading. The former has a time limit of 15 minutes and the 
latter 25 minutes. 

If the work on a later test is finished before the time limit, the ex- 
aminee is not allowed to go back to the preceding tests. As in the 
Mathematics tests, “wild” guessing should be avoided for all parts of 
the English test, since the scoring includes penalties for wrong an- 
swers. The Mechanics of Expression test includes subtests of gram- 
matical usage (15-minute time limit), punctuation and capitalization 
(15-minute time limit), and spelling (10-minute time limit). The Ef- 
fectiveness of Expression Test has three subtests: sentence structure 
and style (15 minutes), active vocabulary (10 minutes), and organi- 
zation (15 minutes). | 

The vocabulary subtest (with 60 five-choice items) is according to 
the Manual (77) a test of recognition and uses words of increasing 
difficulty, with increasingly close discrimination required among 
choices. Examples of this subtest are given below: 


inquisitive insignia 
1. cruel 1. naval officers 
2. curious 2. emblems 
8. peculiar 8. records : 
4. unselfish 4. equipment 
5. uninterested 5. witnesses!? 


The number of the correct choice is to be placed in the parenthesis 
provided in the test booklet. 2 
The reading subtest has 90 five-choice items. According to the 
Manual, the reading involves determining meanings of words from 
the context, organizing the meanings, understanding the writer's 
meaning, and making conclusions from the content. 
An example follows: 
^Tt was all Mrs. O'Malley. She would do it,” urged Mr. O'Malley, 
first looking around to ascertain that his partner had left the room. 
“That is no excuse,” replied the Constable. "You were present on 
the occasion of the destruction of those trinkets, and indeed are the 


18 Published by permission of the copyright holder, Coóperative Test Division, 
Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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more guilty of the two in the eye of the law, for the law supposes that 
your wife acts under your direction.” 

“If the law supposes that,” said Mr. O'Malley, squeezing his hat 
and looking around again, “the law is an ass, an idiot. If that’s the 
eye of the law, the law is a bachelor; and the worst I wish the law is 
that his eye may be opened by experience.” 


MECHANICS OF EXPRESSION 
PART I: GRAMMATICAL USAGE 


(15 minutes) 


Directions: Read each sentence and decide whether there is an error in 
usage in any of the underlined parts of the sentence, If so, note the number 
printed under the wrong word or phrase, and put this number in the 
parentheses at the right. If there is no usage error in the sentence, put a 
zero (0) in the parentheses. 


No sentence has more than one error, and some sentences do not have 
any errors. The sentences are to be judged on the basis of suitable usage 
for general written English. 
Samples: 

8. He says that he ain’t coming home with us today. .......... 8( 2) 

1 2 8 4 

In this sentence, ain't is wrong. The number printed below this word, 2, is 
therefore written in the parentheses. 


9. She isn't ready to go home 
1 2 3 


In this sentence, there is no error in any of the underlined words. A zero 
is therefore written in the parentheses, 


Published by permission of the 
copyright holder, Cooperative 
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DIRECTIONS AND SAMPLES FROM COOPERATIVE 
ENGLISH TEST 


2. We may infer that Mr. O’Malley 
2-1 has destroyed some property 
2-2 told his wife to destroy some property 
2-8 is trying to protect his wife from the law 
2-4 usually does what his wife tells him to do 
2-5 is happily married 

4. Mr. O'Malley apparently thinks that his wife 
4-1 is not responsible for her acts 
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4-2 is innocent of any wrongdoing 
4-8 is self-willed 
4-4 is amusing 
4-5 has been insulted by the Constable 
Six multiple-choice items are given for this paragraph. Other para- 
graphs have as many as eight multiple-choice items. This subtest 
measures speed and level of comprehension and the test directions 


PART II 
PUNCTUATION AND CAPITALIZATION 


(15 minutes) 


Directions: In the passages below, at each place where there is a number 
below the line of text, decide what punctuation, if any, is needed there. At 
the right of that line, in the group numbered to corre nd to the place in 
the text, locate the punctuation you consider correct for that place. ("N^ 
means “no punctuation.”) Write the number of the correct choice in the 


parentheses at the right, as in the sample. 


8-1. N 
8-2 , 
[5 FP sieeatssiorad cloves 8( 1) 


Sample: 


We came home yesterday 
8 9 


9-31 N 
9-2 . 
9-8 P... enmt 9(2) 


In the sample, at the place in the sentence marked 8, no punctuation is 
required. “N,” meaning “no punctuation,” is choice 1, so you would write 
1 in the parentheses, as shown above. At the place marked 9, a period is 
needed. The period is choice 2, so you would write 2 in the parentheses. 


Published by permission of the 
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DIRECTIONS AND SAMPLES FROM COOPERATIVE 
ENGLISH TEST 


state that "enough material has been included so that even the most 
rapid readers probably will not finish in the time allowed." 
The grammatical usage subtest of the Mechanics of Expression con- 
tains 60 items. The directions and samples are shown on page 248. 
14 Published by permission of the copyright holder, Cooperative Test Division, 
Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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The punctuation and capitalization subtest consists of 45 multiple- 
choice type items. The directions and a sample illustrate this subtest. 

The spelling subtest has 60 items; we have illustrated the directions 
and samples on this page. 

Sentence structure and style of the Effectiveness of Expression part 
consists of sets of sentences differing in structure and style. The ex- 
aminee is to choose the better version and to answer questions about 

- the sets. The items are in multiple-choice form. An illustration is given 
on page 251. 


PART I: SPELLING 


(10 minutes) 


Directions: In each of the items below, a word is spelled in two ways. 
Choose the correct spelling of the word, and put its number in the paren- 
theses at the right, as in the samples. In a few items, Both spellings given 
may be wrong. If neither spelling is correct, the space for that item should 
be left blank. 


Samples: 
0-1 speling 
0-2 spelling 
00-1 right 
00-2 rihgt 


Published by permission of the copyright holder, Cooperative Test Division, 
Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Some of the questions are given below: 


A. Section A is better expressed in c. In the inferior version of Section C 


A-1 Column 1 c-l an incomplete sentence is 
A-2 Column 2 ..........- AC) punctuated as if it were a com- 
a. The inferior version of Section A is plete sentence 

poor because c-2 there is a dangling participle 

2-1 it lacks emphasis c-3 a modifier is wrongly placed 

a-2 two separate sentences are c-4 the vocabulary is less dignified 
punctuated as if they were a than in the other version c( ) 
single sentence D. Section D is better expressed in 

a-3 it is not a complete sentence D-1 Column 1 

a-4 the vocabulary is Pana D-2 Column 2 ......... D( y5 

sealant EaR al 


15 Published by permission of the copyright holder, Cooperative Test Division, 
Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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Active vocabulary is tested by the second subtest of the Effective- 
ness of Expression; a recognition type vocabulary. A sentence is used 
to describe what is wanted and the examinee is given multiple-choice 
items with first letter and total number of letters as clues. There are 
25 multiple-choice items. Directions and a sample are given below: 


PART II—ACTIVE VOCABULARY 


'(10 minutes) 


Directions: Each sentence below describes a certain word. The number in 
parentheses shows how many letters there are in the word. You are to think 
of the exact word which best fits the sentence and find its first letter among 
the choices given below the sentence. Put the number of this initial letter 
in the parentheses at the right. 

Do not spend too much time on any one item; if you cannot think of the 
right word, go on to the next item. 


Sample: 
0. The thin cutting part of an instrument, as of a knife or sword, is called 


The 5-letter word referred to in the sample sentence is “BLADE.” The first 
letter of the word, B; is choice 2. The number 2 has therefore been written 
in the parentheses. 


Published by permission of the copyright holder, Cooperative T st Division. 
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DIRECTIONS AND A SAMPLE FROM COOPERATIVE 
ENGLISH TEST 
The final subtest is designed to measure ability to organize mate- 
rials. According to the manual for the tests (76) the factors involved 
in the ability to organize are: 


ability to discriminate between relevant and irrelevant material 
ability to recognize the relative breadth of scope of various topics 
ability to classify material under appropriate headings 

ability to arrange material in an effective order | 
ability to handle transitional material effectively.'* i 


16 Published by permission of the copyright holder, Cooperative Test Division, 
Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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Two kinds of items are used. In the first, various thoughts are pre- 
sented randomly and the examinee is to arrange them in the best or- 
der in a sentence or paragraph; or topic sentences of whole para- 
graphs of a theme are given for the examinee to arrange in the order 
that would give the best organization for the theme. In the second 
kind of item, the examinee is to organize topics presented randomly 
and to answer questions designed to test how well the topics were 
classified and organized. The directions and an illustration of part of 
the subtest are shown in the figure on page 254. 

The Cooperative English test is very thorough. Its subject-matter > 
is derived from experts in English; and it is constructed in accordance 
with the basic principles of psychological measurement. The validity 
of the test is primarily dependent upon how well it measures the 
skills actually involved in reading, in mechanics, and in effectiveness 
of expression. According to the manuals very complete analyses were 
made of these processes and the subject-matter developed accord- 
ingly. This method can be used more readily with achievement tests 
than with aptitude or intelligence tests, where the subject-matter is 
not as definitive. i 

Noyes (51), an associate professor of English, considers the Read- 
ing Comprehension Test as better than the others. Concerning the 
Mechanics of Expression Test he states, "College freshman English 
sections are full of students who have done reasonably well on such 
exercises as these but who are still lamentably prone to solecisms al- 
most as bad." He also writes that the Effectiveness of Expression Test 
measures critical rather than creative ability. A truer indication of ef- 
fectiveness of expression, he believes, would be discovered *by giv- 
ing the student a blank page and a pencil and setting him to write." 

Pooley (58), another English professor, considers the test “one of 
the best available in the field of English skills.” He considers its main 
defect to be that shared by all other objective tests, namely that: 


It does not test ability in English, if ability is defined as the power 
to use English effectively in speech and writing. It does test the power 
to correct errors, to proofread, to organize or reorganize material com- 
posed by others. It does not test the power to compose English and 
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PART III—ORGANIZATION 


(15 minutes) 


Directions: Read each of the following groups of sentences, and decide 
what would be the best order in which to put the sentences, to form a well- 
organized paragraph. Write the letters of the sentences in this best order 
on a piece of scratch paper. Then answer the questions below each group 
by putting in the setae at the right the number of the best answer, 
according to the order you have chosen. 


Items 1-5: 


. Nevertheless, Russia, like the United States, can get along with only 
a little importation of minerals from other countries. 


Russia ranks next to the United States in the variety and extent of its 
mineral resources. 


Iron ore, for instance, has to be transported long distances to reach 
deposits of coal, and many of the metals are in small deposits in re- 
mote parts of Siberia. 


. They are far inferior to those of this country, however. 


. Moreover, they are not well located. 


1. If the five sentences above were arranged in the best order, 
Sentence A would be placed 
1-1 first. 
1-2 directly after B. 
1-8 directly after C. 
1-4 directly after D. 
1-5 directly after E. 


Sentence B would be placed 

2-l first. 

2-2 directly after A. 

2-8 directly after C. 

2-4 directly after D. 

9-5 directly after E. .....ccseesscceecaceessencase 9( ) 


Published by permission of the copyright holder, Cooperative Test Division, 
Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 


AN EXCERPT FROM COOPERATIVE ENGLISH TEST 


should therefore be used cautiously in the placing of students in ability 
groups or in the sectioning and exemption of college freshmen.!* 


11 Reprinted by permission of Oscar K. Buros, Editor, The Third Mental Meas- 
urements Yearbook (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press; 1949). Page 223. 
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The main objection to the test is, then, that it does not measure the 
ability to compose or create. However, it was not intended for that 
use, According to the manual on the English Expression Tests, they 
would be valuable as supplementary to “the teachers subjective 
judgment about his student's writing ability, gained from the cumu- 
lative experience with their actual wor! m 

The test gives both speed of reading comprehension and level of 
comprehension scores. The correlation between the two for the 
higher level is .87, indicating that both elements are closely related on 
this test, The speed is dependent upon comprehension, not just on 
words read. Also the vocabulary in the reading sections was con- 
trolled so as to reduce the effect of word knowledge on the compre- 
hension test. 

Scores are transmuted into scaled units; consequently all parts of 
the test can be compared with each other. This comparability is ex- 
tremely useful for understanding an individual's achievement levels 
in various areas and advising him educationally. Vocationally the 
test is useful only as vocational success is related to educational 
background and achievement. 

This test, like the mathematics test, has standard errors of measure 
for the scores made, a good means of obtaining reliability. Norms 
are available for the parts of the English test, as well as the subtests 
and totals. They are based on large numbers of students in many dif- 
ferent colleges. The scaled scores are also given in percentile units. 


Summary 


The major concern of this chapter was to describe and evaluate 
representative tests of intelligence, aptitude, and achievement. The 
tests were selected on the bases of the frequency of their usage in vo- 
cational counseling together with reasonable validity within the clas- 


sification and variety. 
Three tests of intelligence, 12 aptitude tests, and two achievement 


tests were described and evaluated. 
The American Council on Education Psychological Examination is 
a time-limit group test of intelligence yielding a total score, a linguis- 
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tic score, and a quantitative score. It is a good measure of academic 
ability. 

The Ohio State University Psychological Test, a group test of intel- 
ligence, is a power test with no time limit. The test consists of three 
subtests: same-opposites, analogies, and reading comprehension. It 
has a high correlation with college success. 


The Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability is a short group - 


test with 75 test items ranged in order of difficulty. The tests are 
economical to administer and score but one sacrifices validity. 

The Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Test is a group test de- 
signed to measure a high level of mechanical ability. The test takes 
about 80 minutes and consists of 60 items involving the understand- 
ing of mechanical principles. It has reasonable validity for such jobs 
as machining precision parts and testing aircraft engines. 

The Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board Test is a group test 
with a time limit of 20 minutes; it consists of 64 geometric figures. It 
measures spatial ability and is useful to predict success in such oc- 
cupations and school subjects as drafting, blueprint reading, techni- 
cal drawing and machine design. 

The Minnesota Spatial Relations Test is a form board test ad- 
ministered individually. Since it measures simple spatial ability, it is 
more suitable to predict success in lower than in more highly skilled 
jobs. f 

The MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Ability is a group paper and 
pencil test consisting of seven subtests. The separate subtests in vari- 
ous combinations show some validity for mechanical occupations. 

The O’Connor Finger and Tweezer Dexterity Tests use two sides 
of the same apparatus. The tests are not highly correlated with each 
other. The Finger Dexterity Test has some validity where fine finger 
movements are required. The Tweezer Dexterity Test also has some 
validity for fine work. 

The Minnesota Rate of Manipulation test is known as the placing 
and turning test. It is a performance test and measures gross move- 
ments of the hands and arms. It has been used most successfully in 
the selection of packers and wrappers. 
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The Purdue Pegboard yields five scores depending upon the task 
performed. This test measures gross as well as finer dexterities. 

The Minnesota Clerical is a name and number checking task. It 
requires attention to detail and has been widely used in guidance 
and selection for a variety of jobs. 

The Meier Art Judgment test was included as a sample of a test 
for special aptitude. Use of the test has been limited and its findings 
are not too clear cut. However, in combination with other tests it can 
be helpful to a cautious counselor. 

The Seashore Measures of Musical Talents is most controversial. 
Interpretations of results on this test must be made with extreme 
care. It was primarily included to illustrate aptitude testing for music. 

The two achievement tests included were selected from a very 
large number. The Cooperative General Achievement Tests in Mathe- 
matics and English are typical illustrations of measures of proficiency 
but are somewhat better standardized than many others in this area. 
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AND PERSONALITY TESTS 


Bee AS THE preceding chapter attempted to familiarize the 
reader with specific tests of intelligence, aptitude, and achievement, 
this chapter is concerned with specific interest and personality tests. 
According to the four studies presented in Chapter 8, the tests chosen 
for discussion are widely used. There are other tests of interest and 
personality that might have been included; but those to be discussed 
illustrate the available interest and personality tests. 

Two measures of interest and three of personality were selected 
for description and evaluation. 


Interest tests 


Kuder Preference Record. This interest test has seen wide usage 
since its original publication in the latter part of the 1930's. It has un- 
dergone revision with the accumulation of new data, and further re- 
visions can be expected. It is a group test with no time limit. (College 
students ordinarily need 40 minutes and high school students a little 
longer.) No pencil is required. A special pin is supplied to pierce a 
hole in circles next to two statements of each grouping of three state- 
ments; the one liked most and the one liked least. Illustrated here are 
the directions and examples. 
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Form BB KUDER PREFERENCE RECORD 
aaa VOCATIONAL 
by 


This blank is used for obtaining a systematic record of your preferences with respect to a variety of 
activities. The resulting scores can be used to help you select occupations to investigate and consider for 
jour life work. The blank is not a test of ability. There are no right or wrong answers, An answer 
is right only if it is a true expression of your preference. Follow tbe instructions carefully in order that 
the results may be accurate and therefore of most value to you. 


number of activities are listed in groups of three on the following pages. Read over the three 
activities in each group. Decide which of the three activities you like most. Note the letter in front of it 
and punch a hole through the 1 beside this letter in the column at the right, using the pin with which 
you are provided. Then decide which activity you like least and punc a hole through the 3 beside the 
corresponding letter in the column at the right. 


In the following example, two groups of activities are listed. The activities are lettered P, Q. and 

R in the first group, and S. T. and U in the second group. By punching a hole (indicated by the black 

dot) through the | in front of the letter R, the person answering has indicated that of tbe three activ- 

ities listed in the first group he would most like to visit a museum. By punching a hole through the 3 be- 

side the letter Q he has indicated that he would least like to browse in a library. In a similar manner be 

‘has indicated in the second group that he would like to collect autographs most and would like to collect 
utterflies least, 


EXAMPLE 


Put your answers to these questions in column O. 


P. Visit an art gallery. 
Q- Browse in a library 
R. Vista museum > sss 


usr 


S. Collect autographs 
T. Collect coins 
U. Collect butterflies 


baer 


Some of the activities named in the following pages involve a certain amount of preparation and 
traini In such cases, make your choice on the assumption that you could first have the training and 
experience necessary for all the activities. Do not choose an activity merely because it is new or unusual 
Make your choices on the basis of what you would like to do as a regular thing if you were equally 
familiar with all the activities. 


In some cases you may find that you like all three activities in a group: in other cases you may find 
all chree unpleasant. Please make your choices for every group even though the decisions may be hard 
to make. 


Remember, a hole through the 1 before a letter indicates the activity you like most in the group. 
A bole through a 3 indicates the activity you like least of the three listed. Be sure there is a hole through 
a | and a hole through a 3 for each group in the booklet. Answer all questions so that your scores can 
be compared with those of others, 


If you want to change an answer, punch two more holes close to the answer you wish to change: 
then punch the new answer in the usual way. Hold the pin straight up and down when you punch your 
answers. 


Now go ahead with the activities listed on the next page. 


Published By Science Research Associates, 228 
Copyright, 1942, by G. Frederic Kuler 


Wabash Aven 


Chicago 4, Ilinois 


uem Ua, Patent No. 1,500,777 


By permission of G. 
Frederic Kuder and 
Science Research Associates 


DIRECTIONS AND EXAMPLE FOR KUDER PREFERENCE RECORD, FORM BB, 1942 
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Nine general vocational areas are tested in Vocational Form BB: 
(1) mechanical, (2) computational, (8) scientific, (4) persuasive, (5) 
artistic, (6) literary, (7) musical, (8) social service, and (9) clerical. 
The actual test items are not put under the vocational headings. One 
hundred sixty-eight triads (three statements of different activities) 
are listed. The examinee, by indicating his preferences and dislikes, 
demonstrates his degree of interest in the various general areas. The 
activities have been carefully assembled by Kuder over a period of 
years to form consistent patterns among the areas, and only those 
statements that proved to be measures of an area have been retained. 
Each vocational area is therefore measured by certain of the state- 
ments.* 

The triad form of presentation was developed to include more 
items in approximately the same time as the previous edition. Two 
choices in each triad must be correlated with a particular vocational 
area. The scoring system counts two of the three choices. The Manual 
(28) for the test gives the following illustration: 


Build bird houses 
Write articles about birds 
Draw sketches of birds 
Analysis of this item revealed that a preference for the first activity 
to the second is positively correlated with the mechanical scale. It 
was also found that preferring building bird houses to drawing 
sketches of birds is positively correlated with the mechanical scale. 
Including both of these choices in the mechanical scale means that the 
entire item should be scored to obtain the following results: 
A score of 2 should be obtained if the first activity is preferred to 
both of the other activities. 
A score of 1 should be obtained if the first activity is preferred to 
one but not both of the other activities. 
A score of 0 should be obtained if the first activity is preferred to 
neither of the other two activities.? 


The scoring is simple and direct. Each time a pin-hole is made, it 
goes through a circle in the answer booklet. The circles are arranged 


1A revised form, published in 1948, added a tenth vocational area known as 


“outdoor.” 
2 By permission of G, Frederic Kuder and Science Research Associates. 
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for each general area so that the scorer can count the number of cir- 
cles with holes inside them to obtain the score for each of the areas. 
The scores are then converted into percentiles, a percentile of 75 or 
better being considered significantly high. When more than one area 
exceeds the 75th percentile score, these areas are to be combined. 
Kuder in the Manual offers many occupations that fit the various 
areas and combinations. For instance, if the examinee rates signifi- 
cantly high in the mechanical and scientific areas, the list of occupa- 
tions for each area should be considered as well as the list for the 
combined areas. 

Where the examinee does not score above the 75th percentile, 
Kuder suggests, in the Manual, inspecting scores above the 65th per- 
centile. He does not believe, however, that such scores can be re- 
garded with as much confidence. He comments that no percentile 
can be regarded as a completely satisfactory cutting point; and he 
considers that the 75th is not only convenient, but has a valid sta- 
tistical basis. Diamond (12) has criticized the employment of the 
75th percentile for each area. He argues that more jobs are available 
in the mechanical area than in the scientific, and “that a low rank in 
one field may represent greater interest than a higher rank in another, 
less popular field.” This is a cogent point and has general application 
to test interpretation. A number, score, or percentile should never be 
considered as a separate entity but should always be related to other 
information. Interest test scores should of course be checked with 
ability measures and the factors of motivation and knowledge as dis- 
cussed in the interview. 

The Kuder Preference Record has norms for high school students 
and for adults. These general norms allow for a comparison of the 
relative strength of different interests in an individual. This in itself 
is of importance to the individual, but it is also important to know 
how one's interest patterns compare in intensity to people in and pre- 
paring for various kinds of occupations. Kuder provides profile scores 
in the test manual for men in 44 various occupational groups and for 
women in 29. He also gives profile scores for female students prepar- 
ing for various occupations. Berdie (3) is critical of the occupational 
norms because they are based on small samplings. However, he 
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writes that the average scores on one or more of the nine areas ob- 
tained by the different occupational groups are “statistically differ- 
ent” from average scores earned by the base groups. Kuder himself 
requests that users of the test send him data on adults in different 
occupations so that he can add to the sampling upon which the norms 
are based. These additional data will check and possibly improve 
upon the present norms. 

The average profile scores that Kuder supplies for different occupa- 
tions are really indications of validity. For instance, he writes, “Chem- 
ists are found to be particularly high on the scientific scale, account- 
ants on the computational scale, and so on.”* Bolanovich and Good- 
man (8) report on the results of a study in which they employed the 
Kuder Preference Record. Kuder scores were available on 66 sub- 
jects selected for training in a 10-month course in the theory and prac- 
tice of electronic engineering. The most successful were differentiated 
in the computational and scientific areas from those who dropped out 
of the course for reasons other than illness. Only the computational 
area differentiated the most successful in the course from the least. 
(The low correlation [.18] with final grade averages in the course is 
to be expected, since the test is not intended as a measure of ability.) 

Shaffer (29) administered the Preference Record to 975 men and 
205 women students in the graduating classes of 1947 and 1948 in the 
Indiana University School of Business. The test showed different pat- 
terns among the various business groups. For instance, the male ad- 
vertising group was significantly different from the other business 
groups, with higher scores in the persuasive, artistic, literary, and 
musical areas, and lower in the mechanical, computational, scientific, 
social science, and clerical. However, only the persuasive and literary 
were above the 75th percentile in relation to the general base samp- 
ling. The male accounting group had relatively high scores in com- 
parison with other business groups in the computational, scientific, 
clerical, and mechanical fields, and relatively low scores in the persua- 
sive, artistic, literary, musical, and social science areas. However, in 
comparison with the general group norms, the accounting majors had 


2 By permission of G. Frederic Kuder and Science Research Associates. 
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scores above the 75th percentile in the computational, persuasive, and 
clerical areas. All the business groups, male and female, with the ex- 
ception of the female commercial teacher group, had percentiles 
above 75 in the persuasive field when compared with general norms. 
Shaffer writes that, “The findings indicate that the Kuder is a use- 
ful tool in assisting students to choose a major within a school of busi- 
ness, 

In counseling, the test is useful as a starting point for interviewing. 
It provides information about preferences that can be related to ac- 
tual work. However, tests of ability must be taken into considera- 
tion too as well as other factors like need for more schooling and the 
sources of motivation for the preferences. 

A caution must be interjected about the use of the test in selection. 
In selection, the individual is usually motivated to get the job more 
than to learn about his vocational possibilities. He may therefore an- 
swer as he thinks he should to obtain the position. Paterson (28) 
found the Kuder Preference Record to be more vulnerable to this 
tendency than the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. But Longstaff 
(24) found that both the Strong and the Kuder are decidedly fakable. 
He concludes from his data that, “The Strong test in general is easier 
to fake upward than the Kuder, while the Kuder is easier to fake 
downward than the Strong.” He remarks that while the potential dan- 
ger is present, it does not necessarily follow that much faking goes on 
in actual use of these tests. Apparently these tests are less valid for 
selection than they are for guidance purposes. 

The reliability of the test is adequate, ranging from .81 to .98 for the 
different areas and on various groups. For individual prediction, how- 
ever, it must be used together with other tests and the interview. 

The Vocational Interest Blank. Strong’s Vocational Interest Blanks 
have a relatively long history. The Blank for men was published in 
1927 and revised in 1988. The test for women was standardized in the 
early 1930's and revised in 1947. The Vocational Interest Blank for 
men has been the subject of much research. 

The Vocational Interest Blank for men (revised) may be scored for 
89 occupations (80): accountant, advertising man, architect, artist, 
author-journalist, aviator, banker, carpenter, certified public ac- 
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countant, chemist, city school superintendent, coast guard, dentist, 
engineer, farmer, forest service, lawyer, life insurance salesman, 
mathematician, mathematics-science high school teacher, minister, 
musician, office worker, osteopath, personnel manager, physician, 
physicist, policeman, president of a manufacturing concern, printer, 
production manager, psychologist, public utility salesman, purchas- 
ing agent, real estate salesman, sales manager, social science high 
school teacher, Y.M.C.A. physical director, Y.M.C.A. secretary. 

Also it arranges the occupations into six groups and provides group 
scales. The six occupational groups are: 


Artist, psychologist, architect, physician, and dentist. 

Engineer and chemist, and (indirectly) mathematician and physicist. 
Y.M.C.A. physical director, personnel manager, Y.M.C.A. secretary, 
social science high school teacher, city school superintendent, and 
minister, 

Accountant, office worker, purchasing agent, and banker. 

Sales manager, realtor, and life insurance salesman. 

Advertising man, lawyer, and author-journalist.* 


The occupational groups bring together several occupations that 
correlate quite high. The use of occupational groups allows for meas- 
urement of interest in an area rather than in a specific occupation. 
Strong (80) intends the group scales for use with younger people 
where a specific occupational interest is not yet warranted. He writes, 
“It seemed likely that a single group scale could replace a number of 
occupational scales when blanks of high school students were to be 
scored, and possibly about a dozen group scales could be developed 
which would replace thirty to fifty and possibly more specific occupa- 
tional scales,”* The specific occupational group is to guide the older 
student in specialization. However, the full program of devising oc- 
cupational group scales was not carried out because Strong believes 
that "guidance should be based on high and low scores on all the 


4 Reprinted from Vocational Interests of Men and Women b Edward K. 
Strong, Jr., with the permission of the author and of the publishers, Stanford 
University Press. 

5 Ibid. m 
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scales and not merely upon the single highest score." He prefers 
the inclusion of secondary interests as well as low scores in the total 
appraisal. All these scores when considered together add to the ac- 
curacy of the decision. 

The four non-occupational interests are: (1) interest-maturity (2) 
masculinity-femininity (8) occupational level, and (4) studiousness. 
Interest-maturity (I-M) is a measure of the degree to which one has 
the interests of 25-year-old men as contrasted with 15-year-old boys. 
In essence, the I-M scale attempts to measure changes of interest with 
age. Boys, with low I-M scores will tend to show greater changes in 
interest at a later date than those with high scores. Also it must be 
noted that different occupations have higher or lower I-M scores. 
Strong reports (30), ^. . . in interpreting I-M scores of young men one 
must take into account their occupational-interest scores. A future 
artist, for example, should have a much lower I-M score than a fu- 
ture minister." Apparently the artist has interests more characteristic 
of adolescents than does the minister. 

The masculinity-femininity (M-F) scale measures the interests of 
males and females. Some occupations are more feminine or more 
masculine than others. That is, they have more or less the charac- 
teristics that interest groups of males or females. (The Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record also can be scored for M-F.) Some distinctly masculine 
interests, according to Strong, are mechanical, scientific activities; 
physically strenuous, adventuresome activities; selling activities; le- 
gal, political, and army activities. Some distinctly feminine interests 
are musical and artistic, literary, and clerical. In interpreting the M-F 
score, caution must be taken to relate it to other personality factors. 
Not enough research has been done to enable us to conclude that a 
low M-F score (low masculinity) for a male indicates homosexuality. 
Scores of journalists, clergymen, artists, and musicians are relatively 
low in M-F. The interest in people and aesthetics may be somewhat 


6 Reprinted from Vocational Interests of Men and Women by Edward K. 
Strong, Jr., with the permission of the author and of the publishers, Stanford 
University Press. 

1 Reprinted from Vocational Interests of Men and Women by Edward K. 
Strong, Jr., with the permission of the author and of the publishers, Stanford 
University Press. 
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feminine if our standards of masculinity are toughness and interest 
in mechanical and scientific things, but this does not necessarily 
imply abnormality. 

Occupational level (OL) contrasts the interests of men in the un- 
skilled trades with those of business and professional men earning a 
certain minimum, This scale is useful in extending the significance of 
the specific occupational interest scales. In a general way, those men 
with high OL scores are similar in their interests to business and 
professional men, while the men with low OL scores have interests 
similar to workmen. However, no one is to be assigned to a specific 
occupation according to the OL score alone, since there is much 
overlap among various occupations. 

The measurement of studiousness includes those interest factors 
other than intelligence that contribute to grades. This characteristic 
differentiates between superior and inferior students as well as men 
in occupations. The measure of studiousness has not as yet been suf- 
ficiently developed. Much more research is necessary to determine 
what vocational interests make for differentiation between the supe- 
rior and inferior in any occupation and among students. 

The Vocational Interest Blank for Men (revised), Form M, consists 
of 400 items. It is a group paper and pencil test without time limit. 
Most people can finish it in from 30 minutes to one hour. The first 
100 items are occupations alphabetically arranged. The examinee 
is to indicate whether he likes, dislikes, or is indifferent to each. The 
second part has 36 school subjects to be evaluated similarly. The third 
consists of 49 different amusements; the fourth of 48 activities; the 
fifth of 47 statements of peculiarities of people all to be answered by 
like, dislike, or indifferent. The sixth part lists four sets of 10 activi- 
ties. The examinee is to indicate the three in each set of 10 enjoyed 
most, by checking them in column 1. The three enjoyed least are to 
be checked in column 3; the remaining four are to be checked in 
column 2, In the seventh part, the examinee is to compare each of 
40 pairs of activities. The eighth part consists of 40 statements on 
rating of present abilities and characteristics. This part is very much 
like the usual paper and pencil personality questionnaire. Excerpts 
of the test are illustrated on pages 272 and 273. 
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Part I. Occupations, Indicate after each occupation listed below whether 
you would like that kind of work or not. Disregard considerations of salary, 
social standing, future advancement, etc. Consider only whether or not you 
- would like to do what is involved in the occupation. You are not asked if 
you would take up the occupation permanently, but merely whether or not 


you would enjoy 


at kind of work, regardless of any necessary skills, abili- 


ties, or training which you may or may not possess. 


Draw a circle around L if you like that kind of work 
Draw a circle around I if you are indifferent to that kind of work 
Draw a circle around D if you dislike that kind of work 


Work rapidly. Your first impressions are desired here, Answer all the items. 
Many of the seemingly trivial and irrelevant items are very useful in diag- 


nosing your real attitude. 


1 Actor (not movie) .. L 
2 Advertiser........ L 
8 Architect .... L 
4 Army Officer L 
5 Artist 


Part II. School Subjects. Indicate 
as in Part I your interest when in 
school. 


101 Algebra L 
102 Agriculture an 
103 Arithmetic 

104 Art 

105 Bookkeeping 


Part IV. Activities. Indicate your in- 
terest as in Part I. 


196 Interviewing men 
for a job 
197 Interviewing pros- 
pects in selling TAE 
198 Interviewing clients L 
199 Making a speech .. L 
200 Organizing a play . L 


46 Jeweler 

47 Judge 

48 Labor Arbitrator .. 

49 Laboratory 
Technician 

50 Landscape Gardener L 


Part III. Amusements. Indicate in 
the same manner as in Part I 
whether you like the following or 
not. If in doubt, consider your most 
frequent attitude. Work rapidly. Do 
not think over various possibili- 
ties. Record your first impression. 


188 Fishing 
189 Hunting 
140 Tennis 


Part V. Peculiarities of People. Re- 
cord your first impression. Do not 
think of various possibilities or of 
exceptional cases. "Let yourself go" 
and record the feeling that comes 
to mind as you read the item. 


234 Progressive people L I D 
235 Conservative people L I D 


Material on these two pages reprinted from Vocational Interest 
Blank for Men by Edward K. Strong, Jr., with the permission 
of the author and of the publishers, Stanford University Press 


EXCERPTS FROM STRONG VOCATIONAL 
INTEREST BLANK 


Part VI. Order of Preference of Activities. Indicate which three of the fol- 
lowing ten activities you would enjoy most by checking (/) opposite them 
in column 1; also indicate which three you would enjoy least by checking 
apposite them in column 8. Check the remaining four activities in column 


1 2 3 
Develop the theory of operation of a new machine, 
e.g., auto 
Operate (manipulate) the new machine 
Discover an improvement in the design of the 
machine 
Determine the cost of operation of the machine 
Supervise the manufacture of the machine 
Create a new artistic effect, ie, improve the 
beauty of the auto 
Sell the machine 
Prepare the advertising for the machine 
Teach others the use of the machine 
Interest the public in the machine through public 
addresses 


Part VII. Comparison of Interest between Two Items. Indicate your choice 
of the following pairs by checking (/) in the first space if you prefer the 
item to the left, in the second space if you like both equally well, and in the 
third space if you prefer the item to the right. Assume other things are 
equal except the two items to be compared. 


Work rapidly. 
321 Street-car motorman ... . ) Street-car conductor 
322 Policeman Ag ) Fireman (fights fire) 
323 Chauffeur ... f ) Chef 

324 Head waiter ) Lighthouse tender 
325 House to house canvassing ) Retail selling 


Part VIII. Rating of Present Abilities and Characteristics. Indicate below 
what kind of a person you are right now and what you have done, Check 
in the first column (“Yes”) if the item really describes you, in the third 
column (“No”) if the item does not describe you, and in the second col- 
umn (?) if you are not sure. (Be frank in pointing out your weak points, for 
selection of a vocation must be made in terms of them as well as your strong 
points.) 

? NO 


361 Usually start activities of my group D 
862 Usually drive myself steadily (do not work by fits 
and starts) 
363 Win friends easily 
364 Usually get other people to do what I want done ( 
365 Usually liven up the group on a dull day ( 


EXCERPTS FROM STRONG VOCATIONAL 
INTEREST BLANK 
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The validity of the test is inherent in its standardization. A “men- 
in-general group” is the base group to which all the various specific 
occupations are contrasted. For each occupation the 400 items receive 
weights that correspond statistically to the differences in responses 
from the “men-in-general group.” By means of this process the items 
are scored differently, depending upon the specific occupation. Ac- 
cording to Strong (80), “If a person says he would like to be an actor, 
he obtains 2 points toward having the interests of an artist and a min- 
ister, 1 point toward a musician, zero points toward a chemist, and -1 
point toward a carpenter.”* The scoring for each occupation should 
be differentiating from that of others. This in itself is a measure of 
validity. 

Barrett (2) found high scores for the Artist occupation on the 
Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank for Women to be associated more 
often than not “with successful specialization in art.” Strong (30) re- 
ports a 10-year follow-up study based on the records of 197 men who 
were tested in 1927 when seniors in college and were tested again in 
1987, Continuance in occupation was the criterion for measuring the 
predictability of the test. One hundred and sixteen made no change 
in occupation. Data were available on 95 of the 116, and showed their 
scores in their occupation to be almost the same later as earlier. The 
remainder changed their occupational choice. There were probably 
ample reasons for these changes, although Strong does not make that 
clear. However, such matters as second and third choices and the 
economic situation can probably explain a large number of the 
changes. The nine-year follow-up of college freshmen shows results 
similar to the 10-year college senior follow-up but there is slightly less 
agreement of interest scores with their early occupational choice. 
This is to be expected, since occupational choices of freshmen should 
be less stable. Both these studies show good validity for the test. 
But they also show the need for using results besides the highest 
score in interpreting the test, and the fact that the interest test is 
only one of the measures necessary for guidance. Strong emphasizes 
these facts many times. 


8 Reprinted from Vocational Interests of Men and Women by Edward K. 
Strong, Jr., with the permission of the author and of the publishers, Stanford 
University Press. 
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Strong has not included efficiency or happiness on the job as cri- 
teria of test validity. His assumption is that continuance implies 
fair adjustment in terms of ability and degree of satisfaction. Berdie 
(5) found that scores in the occupation of engineer on the Strong 
Blank and curriculum satisfaction of engineering students were not 
related significantly, The extreme scores may be differentiated, how- 
ever. 

Super (88) points out a very important aspect of validity of the 
Strong test: that of possible changes in interest patterns within oc- 
cupations with time. He writes on the possibility of the change in 
the occupation of psychology as well as that of Y.M.C.A. secretary. 
The interests of the former are changing from emphasis on experi- 
mental, laboratory problems to clinical, industrial, and educational, 
whereas the latter seems now to emphasize the social rather than 
the religious-personal. A study by Kriedt (22) verifies the change in 
interests of the psychologists. A sampling of 1048 psychologists used 
by Kriedt shows them to be “more socialized than Strong's group, 
more interested in, more tolerant of, and more willing to help peo- 
ple, and less interested in mechanical and methodical work and in 
solitary activity.” He suggests the use of a scoring developed on the 
later sampling of psychologists since the earlier scoring key is not as 
valid. Kriedt also found sub-group keys in clinical, experimental, 
guidance, and industrial fields to be useful for helping advanced 
psychology students determine their specialization. It would seem 
that new samplings of people in different occupations should be 
taken from time to time to check any changes in the interest pat- 
terns, especially among any occupations suspected of change. 

The scoring of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank is by sepa- 
rate keys for each of the occupations and non-occupational interests. 
Scoring is laborious since there are many occupations. There are 
quicker methods available at a slight cost, like the Hollerith machine 
and I.B.M. method as well as the Hankes test scoring machine (31). 
The Kuder Preference Record has an advantage in its simplified scor- 
ing. The scores on the Strong test are transmutable into letter grades, 
A, B+, B, B—, C+, and C. The grade-letter A means that the in- 
dividual has the interests of people successful in the occupation; rat- 
ings B+, B and B— are intermediate and indicate that the bow 
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probably has the interests but less certain than for grade-letter A; C-|- 
and C indicate too little interest in the occupation. The ratings in as 
many occupations as possible, not merely the highest rating, should 
be the source of inferences about interests. 

Darley (10) has classified the ratings as primary, secondary, and 
tertiary. The primary interest patterns are in those occupational fields 
largely A's and B-+’s; the secondary, those largely B+ and B; and 
tertiary, largely B's and B—'s. By arranging the occupations in these 
classifications one can throw more light upon the stronger patterns. 

The reliabilities of the different scales vary from about .73 to 
about .94. This means that extreme care should be exercised in in- 
terpreting the scores made by any one individual, since the scores 
themselves will vary from administration to administration. 


Personality tests 


The Adjustment Inventory. The Adjustment Inventory is a group 
paper and pencil questionnaire standardized by Bell in 1994. It is un- 
timed and can be self-administered. It has two forms, adult and stu- 
dent. Only the student form will be described. It consists of 140 ques- 
tions to be answered “Yes,” “No,” or “?.” Four areas of adjustment are 
measured, each by 35 questions: home, health, social, and emotional. 
Bell (8) describes the areas in the Manual for the Student Form as 
follows: 


a, Home Adjustment. Individuals scoring high tend to be unsatis- 
factorily adjusted to their home surroundings. Fair scores indicate 
satisfactory home adjustment. 

b. Health Adjustment. High scores indicate unsatisfactory health 
adjustment; low scores, satisfactory adjustment, 

€. Social Adjustment, Individuals scoring high tend to be submis- 
sive and retiring in their social contacts. Individuals with low scores 
are aggressive in social contacts. 

d. Emotional Adjustment. Individuals with high scores tend to be 
unstable emotionally, Persons with low scores tend to be emotionally 
stable.? 


? Reprinted from Manual for the Adjustment Inventory, Student Form b 
Hugh M. Bell, with the permission of the author and of the. publishers, Stanford 
University Press. 
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The questions have letters a, b, c, or d next to them to designate 
the area being measured. Typical questions for each area are 
presented: 


Home Adjustment 
Do you sometimes feel that your parents are disappointed in you? 
Do you feel that your parents have been unduly strict with you? 
Has either of your parents dominated you too much? 
Health Adjustment 
Are you subject to hay fever or. asthma? 
Are you subject to eye strain? 
Do you find it necessary to watch your health carefully? 
Social Adjustment 
Did you ever take the lead to enliven a dull party? 
Do you enjoy social dancing a great deal? 
Do you find it difficult to start a conversation with a stranger? 
Emotional Adjustment 
Do you frequently have spells of the "blues"? 
Do you consider yourself rather a nervous person? 
Do you get upset easily?! 


In the Manual, Bell offers validity data that primarily indicate the 
test to be useful as a discriminant between well-adjusted and poorly 
adjusted students in the different areas. He offers no refinement to in- 
clude the in-between group. For health, the criterion for adjustment 
is number of times absent from school because of ill health; for social 
adjustment, amount of participation (including leadership) in school 
activities during their freshman and sophomore years; for emotional 
adjustment, rating by counselors. The specific items in the question- 
naire were so selected as to differentiate between the uppermost 15 
per cent and the lowest 15 per cent of the group. This procedure in it- 
self makes for differences between extreme cases in the original sam- 
pling. However, they may not show the same differences in a new 
sampling. 

Clark and Smith (9) found correlations of —.319 to .165 between 
scores on the Inventory and faculty members’ ratings of 138 students 


10 Reprinted from The Adjustment Inventory, Student Form by Hugh M. Bell, 
with the permission of the author and of the publishers, Stanford University 
Press, 
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on traits similar to those the Inventory measures. The low correla- 
tions are not unexpected, because the faculty ratings usually are 
based on different criteria than the test items and also because the 
test was not standardized to give fine gradings between people. Ellis 
(18) in his thorough review of the validity of personality question- 
naires summarizes studies on several tests, including the Bell. Of the 
12 times the Bell was employed in studies only once did it show posi- 
tive validity. These data would indicate the danger in using the Bell 
for individual prediction. At best, scores showing poor adjustment 
should be investigated by other methods, like the interview and pro- 
jective techniques. 

Vocationally, the Bell Adjustment Inventory is used together with 
other personal information obtained from the interview as well as 
with other test data to help the individual find an occupation that 
will be more suitable and bring out his better traits. However, this 
procedure must be carried out on an individual basis, with elabora- 
tion of the personality findings in relation to work conditions. Gener- 
alizations as to degree of over-all adjustment or adjustment in any 
area cannot be made for an individual merely from the Bell scores. 

The reliability of the total test is .93; for the separate areas, it varies 
from .80 for health adjustment to .89 for home and social adjustment. 
These reliability coefficients are not high enough for individual pre- 
diction. The test is easily scored. Each item that is answered in the 
direction of maladjustment is given a single point. The points are then 
added for each area to give the degree of maladjustment. 

Bernreuter Personality Inventory. This group paper and pencil 
questionnaire is probably the most widely used test of its kind al- 
though its validity surely does not warrant such wide usage. It is 
not the only test that has become popular out of proportion to its 
worth; it is not to be singled out as the only “villain.” It is cited as an 
example of the lack of relation between test validity and usage. 

The test was published in 1981, at which time it represented “a new 
departure in the measurement of personality in that it measured sev- 
eral different aspects at one time" (7). It is untimed but takes about 
25 minutes to complete. Originally the test measured four personality 
traits, 
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BI-N. This is a measure of neurotic tendency. Those who obtain a 
high score are considered to be emotionally unstable. If the score is 
above the 98th percentile, psychiatric help is recommended. Those 
who score low tend to be stable emotionally. 

B2-S, This measures self-sufficiency. Those who score high prefer 
to be by themselves, and not take advice of others. Those who score 
low do not like to be alone, and often look for advice. 

B3-I. This measures introversion-extroversion. The high scorers 
tend to be introverted; to live more within themselves. If the score is 
above the 98th percentile, psychiatric help may be indicated. Low 
scores mean extroversion. These people prefer action, do not worry 
as much and are not so sensitive as to be easily upset emotionally. 

B4-D. This measures dominance-submissiveness. Those who score 
high will tend to dominate others. Those scoring low will tend to be 
submissive toward others. 

Flanagan (14) factor-analyzed the test and found two traits that 
could be used in place of the original four. However, two traits, con- 
fidence in oneself (F1-C) and sociability (F2-S), were added to the 
four to give a total of six. This addition was made mainly because it 
was not considered practical to use only twa traits in describing the 
complex matter of personality. Even six traits certainly are not 
enough for a full description. The correlations between B1-N, B3-I, 
and F1-C are so high, however, that little is gained by scoring for all 
three traits. One of the three can be used for all. 

The Bernreuter Personality Inventory contains 125 questions to be 
answered “Yes,” “No,” or “?”. The questions are similar to the Bell Ad- 
justment Inventory. In fact, all personality questionnaires make use 
of similar questions. The first 10 questions, which illustrate the test, 
appear on page 280. 

The validity of the Bernreuter test was determined by correlation 
of each of its four parts with a previously validated test designed to 
measure one of the traits. Thus the B1-N trait was correlated with the 
Thurstone Neurotic Inventory; the B2-S with the Bernreuter Self- 
Sufficiency Test; the B3-I with the Laird C2 Introversion Test; and 
the B4-D with the Allport Ascendance-Submission Reaction Study. 
Basically, the assumption is made that the four tests are valid and the 
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The questions on this blank are intended to indicate your interests and 
attitudes. It is not an intelligence test, nor are there any right or wrong 
answers. 


In front of each question you will find: “Yes No ?” 


If your answer is “Yes,” draw a circle around the “Yes.” If your answer 
is “No,” draw a circle around the “No.” If you are entirely unable to answer 
either “Yes” or “No” to the question, then draw a circle around the ques- 
tion mark. 


Yes Does it make you uncomfortable to be “different” or 
unconventional? 


Yes Do you day-dream frequently? 


Yes Do you usually work things out for yourself rather 
than get someone to show you? 


Yes Have you ever crossed the street to avoid meeting some 
person? 


Yes Can you stand criticism without feeling hurt? 
Yes Do you ever give money to beggars? 


Yes Do you prefer to associate with people who are 
younger than yourself? 


Yes Do you often feel just miserable? 


Yes Do you dislike finding your way about in strange 
places? 


Yes Are you easily discouraged when the opinions of others 
differ from your own? 


Reprinted from The Person- 
ality Inventory by Robert G. 
Bernreuter, with the permis- 
sion of the author and of the 
publishers, Stanford Univer- 
sity Press. 
SAMPLE QUESTIONS FROM BERNREUTER 
PERSONALITY INVENTORY 
Bernreuter measures of its four traits will be as valid since the rela- 
tionship between a Bernreuter trait and the corresponding test is 
high. However, the coefficients of correlation between each Bern- 
reuter trait and the corresponding test are based on rather small 
samplings. The coefficients obtained, while high, were not perfect; 
this fact indicates that the Bernreuter and the original tests were not 


measuring precisely the same things. 
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The Bernreuter Personality Inventory has been used sufficiently 
and been the subject of enough research to enable us to estimate its 
validity by other means. Super (82), after a thorough review of the 
research on the test, writes, “The Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
has been shown to measure group trends with a reasonable degree of 
reliability; it can be used with individuals, but with some caution." 
The test scores for an individual are not by themselves very valid; 
and the Bernreuter cannot distinguish among the abnormal although 
it may pick out maladjusted individuals. The degree and kind of 
maladjustment should be investigated by other means, like clinical 
interviews and other tests. Ellis (18) summarized 29 studies on the 
Bernreuter, Nine studies reported positive validation, six were ques- 
tionably positive, and 14 were negative validations. He does not think 
much of the questionnaire as a means of distinguishing "between 
groups of adjusted and maladjusted individuals" and less as a means 
of diagnosing "individual adjustment or personality traits." 

Vocationally, one should expect to obtain descriptions of traits of 
personality that could be matched with abilities and interests to help 
the individual choose the kind of work that would be most suitable. 
Not enough research has been done with the Bernreuter for this pur- 
pose. Super (82) in his review writes that the test was not helpful in 
the selection of efficient clerical workers and shed little light on work 
attitudes. He also pertinently reports that differences among occupa- 
tional groupings were disappointing and that this might have been 
expected because of the considerable overlap among jobs. Varieties 
of personalities may be suitable for jobs in a given occupation. Flem- 
ming and Flemming (16) gave the Bernreuter in a battery of tests to 
help select salesmen. They found differences in traits among different 
kinds of salesmen. For instance, the sales engineers are less stable 
than 75 per cent of all salesmen. In another study the Flemmings (15) 
stress qualitative analysis of the tests. This is really clinical interpreta- 
tion. It does not merely consider the test scores but involves interre- 
lating the scores on all parts, analyses even of particular questions, 
and patterning with other tests. This more dynamic interpretation can 


11 D, E, Super, “The Bernreuter Personality Inventory: A Review of Research,” 
Psychol, Bulletin, 89:94-125 (1947). 
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then be related to different sales jobs. The Flemmings report rather 
good results on the qualitative analysis when judged against ratings 
by the salesmen’s superiors. 

For selection purposes, a caution must be mentioned. Although in 
most counseling situations, the individual will answer the personality 
questionnaire frankly and honestly because fundamentally he wants 
help, in hiring he may well try to show the traits he thinks desirable 
to obtain the position. This matter needs careful consideration and 
more research concerning its effect on the test. 

The Bernreuter scoring is more complicated than the Bell. The test 
must be scored six times, once for each of the six traits when all are to 
be used. Each item or question on the test has a different weighting 
in each of the traits, Each item was weighted for its diagnostic value 
in each trait; the weights for the items range from plus seven to minus 
seven. The algebraic sum is the score for each trait. Norms in per- 
centiles are available on college men and women, high school boys 
and girls, and adult men and women. 

The reliability of the test as summarized by Super (32) ranges 
from about .70 to above .80. Bernreuter in the Manual reports coeffi- 
cients of reliability ranging from .78 on the F2-S scale to .92 on the 
B2-S scale. These figures are not high enough even for great assurance 
with groups. With individuals, they magnify the need for using 
caution in making any interpretations whatever. 

The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. The M.M.P.I. 
test was devised by Hathaway and McKinley (18) "ultimately to pro- 
vide, in a single test, scores on all the more important phases of per- 
sonality.” It is different from the Bell and the Bernreuter tests in that 
it is designed for individual administration (a new group form has 
since been published) and tries to measure psychiatric characteristics 
rather than personality traits. Rather than measure traits like self- 
confidence, dominance-submissiveness and inferiority—traits that 
Hathaway and McKinley consider as “not having clear-cut abnormal 
implication"—the test measures such psychiatric classificatory terms 


12 The quotations from the Manual for the test are reprinted with the permis- 
sion of The Psychological Corporation. 
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as hypochondriasis, depression, hysteria, psychopathic deviate, mas- 
culinity-femininity, paranoia, psychasthenia, schizophrenia, and 
hypomania. 

The Hypochondriasis Scale (H,) measures the amount of abnor- 
mal concern about functions of the body. Those with high scores 
are unduly worried over their health. As described by Hathaway and 
McKinley in the Manual for the test, “They frequently complain of 
pains and disorders which are difficult to identify and for which no 
clear organic basis can be found, It is a characteristic of the hypo- 
chondriac that he is immature in his approach to adult problems, 
tending to fail to respond with adequate insight.” 

The Depression Scale (D) measures the depth of depression. Ac- 
cording to the Manual, “The depression may be the chief disability 
of the subject or it may accompany, OF be a result of, other personality 
problems. A high D score indicates poor morale of the emotional type 
with a feeling of uselessness and inability to assume a normal opti- 
mism with regard to the future.” Together with the hypochondriasis 
and hysteria scales this scale is supposed to identify a large number 
of people not under medical care and commonly called neurotic. 

The Hysteria Scale (H,) measures such symptoms as general 
pains and more specific complaints such as paralysis and heart and 
gastric disorders. Those with high H, scores are also “especially liable 
to episodic attacks of weakness, fainting or even epileptiform con- 
vulsions.” The hysterical people are the most immature. 

The Psychopathic Deviate Scale (Pa) measures the degree of simi- 
larity with those persons who cannot profit from experience, who go 
counter to social custom and code, and who have little or no guilt 
feelings or anxiety about their behavior. 

The Interest Scale (M+) measures tendency to masculine and fem- 
inine patterns of interest. In cases of a high score for either sex, the 
indication is of a deviation away from the usual interest patterns to- 
ward the interests of the opposite sex. About this scale the Manual 
reports, “Males with very high M; scores have frequently been found 
to be either overt or repressed sexual inverts. However, homosexual 
abnormality must not be assumed on the basis of a high score without 
confirmatory evidence. Among females high scores cannot yet be 
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safely assumed to have similar clinical significance, and the interpre- 
tation must be limited to measurement of the general trait.” This type 
of scale is used in the Kuder Preference Inventory and the Strong Vo- 
cational Interest Blank, It has some vocational meaning as was noted 
in discussion of the interest tests but implications about homosexuality 
must be guarded. 

The Paranoia Scale (P,) “was derived by contrasting normal per- 
sons with a group of clinic patients who were characterized by suspi- 
ciousness, over-sensitivity, and delusions of persecution, with or with- 
out expansive egotism.” The diagnoses of the patients varied but all 
had the aforementioned paranoid characteristics. Hathaway and 
McKinley state that they have found very few paranoid persons who 
did not get high scores on the scale. 

The Psychasthenic Scale (P,) measures the degree of similarity 
with patients who have compulsions or phobias. Compulsive behavior 
may be overt like stepping on every crack in the street, washing 
hands every little while, or in terms of obsessional ideas that occur 
over and over again. Phobias are irrational fears that are symbolic of 
deeper disturbances, Thus a phobia for enclosed places may be sym- 
bolic of repressed guilt ideas concerning aggressive or sexual im- 
pulses. 

The Schizophrenia Scale (S,) is a measure of degree of similarity 
with those patients who are generally not in good contact with reality 
and whose ideas as well as behavior may be peculiar to the point of 
bizarreness, According to the Manual, “The S. Scale distinguishes 
about 60 per cent of observed cases diagnosed as schizophrenia. It 
does not identify some paranoid types of schizophrenia, which, how- 
ever, usually score high on P,, and certain other cases which are char- 
acterized by relatively pure schizoid behavior." Hathaway and 
McKinley comment further on the need for more verification on the 
scale by reporting, "It is probable that one or two additional scales 
will be necessary to identify the latter cases, but this is not surprising 
in the light of the frequently expressed psychiatric opinion that 
schizophrenia is not a clinical entity but a group of rather heterogene- 
ous conditions." 

The Hypomania Scale (Ma) measures the characteristics of over- 
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productivity in both ideational and behavioral content. Hypomania 
is a lesser state of over-productivity than mania. Hathaway and Mc- 
Kinley write that, “A principal difficulty in the development of the 
scale was the differentiation of clinically hypomanic patients from 
normal persons who are merely ambitious, vigorous, and full of 
plans.” 

They also report, “The hypomanic patient has usually gotten into 
trouble because of undertaking too many things. He is active and en- 
thusiastic. Contrary to common expectations he may also be some- 
what depressed at times. His activities may interfere with other peo- 
ple through his attempts to reform social practice; his enthusiastic 
stirring up of projects in which he then may lose interest, or his dis- 
regard of social connections. In the latter connection he may get into 
trouble with the law. A fair percentage of patients diagnosed psy- 
chopathie personality (see Pa) are better called hypomanic.” 

Four additional scores are available that are interesting attempts 
to increase the validity of the clinical scales; the question score (?), 
the lie score (L), the validity score (F), and a new score, the K factor. 
The question score is the total number of items answered as “Cannot 
say.” A high question score invalidates the other scales. The lie score 
attempts to measure the attempt to choose the most acceptable re- 
sponse. A high lie score does not invalidate other scores but indicates 
that the true scores are probably higher than those obtained. The 
validity score acts as a check on the validity of the whole test. A high 
validity score means the subject was probably careless or did not un- 
derstand the items, or errors were made in recording the scores. A 
low validity score is a reliable indication that the subject's scores 
were rational. The K scale is a correction factor that heightens the 
discriminatory power of the clinical scales. Those who try for “good” 
scores will tend to make higher K scores and those who try for “poor” 
scores will obtain lower K scores. Hovey (20) reports of the case of 
detection of circumvention by means of the K and L scores. Hunt 
(21) has used an F-K index for detecting malingerers. The value of 
these scores seems to be good, but requires more research. 

The nine scales, together with the four additional scores, offer a 
wealth of personality descriptive material. However, just because 
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they do, solid clinical training and experience are required for their 
interpretation, Hathaway and McKinley are aware of this fact and 
“strongly recommend that an accredited neuropsychiatrist, psycholo- 
gist, or other person trained in the field of abnormal mental conditions 
should act either as consultant or as the person with direct responsi- 
bility in interpretation.” 

The test consists of 550 items (not all of which are yet used), which 
can be grouped into the various scales. There is room for additional 
scales. In the individual test each statement is printed on a single 
card. The subject is to sort the cards into three categories—True, 
False, and Cannot Say. The items resemble those in the Bell and 
Bernreuter as well as those in the Strong and Kuder, but they cover 
many more areas of the personality. The following are illustrative: 


I like mechanics magazines. 

I have a good appetite. 

I would like to be a singer. 

My judgment is better than it ever was. 

I wish I could be as happy as others seem to be. 

I do not worry about catching diseases. 

Most nights I go to sleep without thoughts or ideas bothering me. 

Iliked school. 

Someone has been trying to rob me. 

Several times a week I feel as if something dreadful is about to 
happen.!* 


The time for administration varies from about 30 minutes to over 
90 minutes. For older or dull persons, the examiner should illustrate 
by helping sort three or four items in the front of the box in which the 
cards are stacked. For others the test is self-administering. The test 
can be given to cooperative subjects about 16 years and older. The 
group form of the test (19) has 566 items; sixteen have been dupli- 
cated for a more economical method of scoring by machine. No 
time limits are required. 

The scoring of the individually administered test is rather complex. 
Great care must be taken to sort the cards properly, and each atypi- 
cal response must be recorded on the score sheet before results can 


18 Reprinted by permission of The Psychological Corporation. 
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be tabulated. However, Davis (11) has devised a new method of 
scoring that he asserts cuts the time about in half; Mullen (27) has 
extended the use of this method to the K scale. Norms are based upon 
normal groups of fairly good size; the scales are developed by con- 
trasting scores of clinic cases with the scores of the normal groups. 

In the Manual, the authors of the test report reliabilities of from .71 
to .88 between the test and retest scores of a group of 40 normal sub- 
jects at intervals varying from a week or less to several years. These 
coefficients of reliability are of course not high. Great reliance must 
be put on the judgment of the examiner, in order to increase both the 
reliability and the validity of the test. 

Wiener (86) used both group and individual forms and found little 
loss in using the group form. However, the test authors urge most 
strongly that the individual form be used for testing individuals and 
small groups, especially older people, hospital patients, and persons 
with little education and of low intellectual ability. Their preference 
for the individually administered form seems warranted; experience 
with group and individually administered tests indicates that the lat- 
ter most often allow for a more valid description. 

The Minnesota Multiphasic has been used mostly in psychiatric 
situations. Ellis (13) summarized 15 studies in which it had been em- 
ployed and found positive validity in 10 instances, questionably posi- 
tive in three, and negative in two. He regards the test as more valid 
than the personality questionnaire of Bell and Bernreuter. He attrib- 
utes the better validity partly to individual administration. Gough 
(17) administered the test to 136 people consecutively admitted to a 
mental hospital. Their scores and patterns were compared to 27 nor- 
mals as well as among themselves in terms of different psychiatric 
diagnoses. He found differentiation of the abnormals from the nor- 
mals but not always clear differentiation among the abnormals; other 
studies (26, 4) support this view. He cautions against what might be 
called mechanical interpretation of the test, stating that the findings 
must be integrated into a meaningful picture in order to be useful in 
therapy. He also recommends that the test be finally interpreted by 
the psychiatrist or psychologist who has been working with the pa- 
tient. These are recommendations that fit any test results. Altus (1) 
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found that the schizophrenia scale of the Minnesota test in group 
form had a rather high correlation with certain signs of the group 
Rorschach, However, these signs were selected as having the greatest 
degree of association with the schizophrenia scale. Further research 
along these lines seems worth while. 

Vocationally there have been few studies. Those by Lough (25) on 
college students and by Verniaud (35) on women workers employed 
in offices, department stores, and factories are generally direct inter- 
pretation of profile scores. No significant descriptive data were found 
that would differentiate one occupation from another. It is doubtful 
that this mechanical approach to test data will ever lead to anything 
significant. What is required is descriptive, dynamic interpretations 
of the scales to make as nearly complete a picture of the personality 
as possible. This picture can then be integrated in the interview and 
related to various characteristics and conditions of work. 

The Minnesota seems to have possibilities for more complete per- 
sonality descriptions that will be useful for the individual in relating 
himself to different working conditions. It certainly seems adequate 
as a screening device for those who may require personal counseling. 
The Bell or the Bernreuter can do a fairly adequate job of screening 


but do not lend themselves as well to a more comprehensive personal- 
ity description. 


Summary 


The major concern of this chapter was to describe and evaluate 
representative tests of interest and personality. The tests were se- 
lected on the basis of the frequency of their usage in vocational coun- 
seling and as typical examples of pencil and paper tests in the areas. 
Five tests were described and evaluated; the Kuder and Strong in- 
terest tests and the Bell, Bernreuter, and Minnesota Multiphasic tests. 

The Kuder Preference Record is an inventory of interests result- 
ing in a profile. The nine general vocational areas are: mechanical, 
computational, scientific, persuasive, artistic, literary, musical, social- 
service and clerical. Each of these areas as well as their combinations 
are related to the variety of occupations available. 
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The Strong Vocational Interest Blank results in letter ratings of a 
variety of occupations for men and women. 

The Bell Adjustment Inventory measures four specific areas of ad- 
justment: home, health, social, and emotional. It also presents a 
total adjustment score. 

The Bernreuter Personality Inventory can be scored for six person- 
ality traits: neurotic tendency, self-sufficiency, introversion-extrover- 
sion, dominance-submissiveness, self-confidence, and sociability. 

The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory is a question- 
naire designed to measure such psychiatric characteristics as: hypo- 
chondriasis, depression, hysteria, psychopathic deviate, masculinity- 
femininity, paranoia, psychasthenia, schizophrenia, and hypomania. 
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CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY IN RELATION 


TO VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 


Y. HE TERM "clinical" will be used in this chapter to refet both 
to a point of view toward counseling and to a certain type of test 
interpretation. 

The clinical point of view toward counseling is the view that the 
individual is a unified whole, This attitude requires that any methods 
of counseling or use of tests take the entire individual into account. It 
requires, in other words, that the counselor (and the client) arrive at a 
true understanding of how the individual's patterns of behavior inter- 
act to make him behave as he does. 

The “clinical” approach is the antithesis of the “analysis into ele- 
ments” approach, It is not interested in a refined statistical treatment 
of small segments of an individual’s behavior. 

Tests that can be described as clinical are those that have been 
constructed with a firm belief in the clinical approach described in 
the preceding paragraphs; they have, as well, been more widely used 
in clinical psychology as adjuncts to psychiatric diagnosis. It is also 
possible to interpret vocational tests in clinical fashion. 

For too long the fields of vocational psychology and clinical psy- 
chology have proceeded as separates which in fact they are not. This 
chapter will attempt to show briefly the close interrelation between 
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these two fields and to encourage a closer integration. The clinical 
approach to vocational psychology will enrich it; it will allow for 
meaningful interpretations of individual cases and greater success in 
solving the vocational problems of individuals, It is really impossible 
to separate the individual's personality, interests, and motives from 
his aptitudes, abilities, and vocational aspirations. The clinical ap- 
proach is an attempt to integrate the subject matter and problems of 
vocational psychology into a meaningful whole. 

The tests described in the preceding chapter have in common the 
analytic approach, that is they attempt to measure certain basic ap- 
titudes, personality traits, or the parts that contribute to general in- 
telligence or achievement. They are relatively simple to administer 
and score. As vocational psychology had to struggle for its very ex- 
istence rather simple instruments were often the most wise to use. As 
a result of this statistical-analytic emphasis these tests became more 
and more respectable and accordingly more and more acceptable. 
Few school teachers or counselors in this day will be brazen or foolish 
enough to say, “I don't believe in tests." In this respect these tests 
have served a dual purpose. They have not only been rather valid 
measures but they have encouraged the adoption of tests. 

There have been two developments in recent years. The first has 
been the growth of the view that the clinical approach toward the 
traditional vocational tests is valuable. The second has been the adop- 
tion ef clinical tests in vocational counseling. 

Certain complex tests have been used for years in mental clinics 
and hospitals as aids in diagnosing personality problems of the more 
serious variety. The expansion of vocational counseling, especially 
promoted by the problems of the returning G.L,, has forced the use of 
clinical techniques. On the adult level, people with vocational prob- 
lems are likely to have accompanying personality problems. The 
problem of a counselor is sometimes to decide whether vocational 
guidance can take place or whether psychiatric referral is necessary. 
In the mild personality maladjustments the counselor may be re- 
quired simultaneously to do some therapy as well as administer voca- 
tional guidance. Vocational counselors must therefore have training 
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in and appreciation for clinical methods, techniques and instruments. 

The two instruments most widely used in mental hospitals and 
mental hygiene clinics are the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale 
and the Rorschach Inkblot Test. According to Baker and Peatman, 
(2), 52 per cent of 175 advisement units of the Veterans Administra- 
tion used the Wechsler-Bellevue and 19 per cent used the Rorschach 
as a projective technique either once every 10 to 20 veterans or more 
rarely. The point is that these tests are being used in vocational coun- 
seling situations and it is to be expected that more frequent use of 
these tests will be made in the future. 

The clinical approach in vocational psychology, then, demands 
that as far as possible all aspects of the total individual be studied in 
relation to vocational adjustment. Measures of ability, achievement, 
and interest are still important. But they must be recognized as 
parts of the larger whole, the organism or person. The counselor is 
to help the client understand the interactions of the various factors 
and help him to choose his vocational goal in the light of them. 

Tests employed more traditionally in vocational counseling can be 
interpreted in an organismic and dynamic way. They can be enriched 
by cross-reference to other test scores, by including the background 
of the individual and his motivational and emotional states. They 
can be augmented by observations of the client’s behavior while tak- 
ing the tests. The clinical tests are more complex and measure at once 
various parts of the total person. Because of the complexities involved, 
the examiner needs greater skill and more training; but he is re- 
warded by a more dynamic picture of the client. 

The clinical approach is not widely accepted in vocational psychol- 
ogy. The clinical tests are more vague than the traditional tests; they 
are difficult to score and interpret. They have not had wide voca- 
tional usage and their relationship to vocations is in many instances 
obscure. 

As authors we respect the possibilities that the clinical approach of- 
fers to vocational psychology. We believe that the results of research 
indicate that integration has begun. Further research seems advis- 
able concerning the possibilities of additional integration. 
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Clinical approach in vocational tests 


To interpret vocational tests in an organismic and dynamic way all 
possible kinds of data must be obtained about the individual. These 
can be obtained by observing the client during the tests and the in- 
terview, as well as by obtaining test scores. The psychologist has the 
opportunity to observe the client taking various tests, especially the 
performance and individually administered ones. In some agencies 
he is permitted to interview the client. Where he cannot, he should 
have available the counselor's records of the interview or interviews. 
Successful weaving of test performance and interview behavior yields 
rich dividends in understanding the client. 

As for the tests themselves, the psychologist should have knowledge 
of background information and psychological principles, as well as 
the specific validity, reliability, and norms as presented in the chap- 
ters on tests. The results can then be the more readily integrated 
toward possible vocational goals. í 

It is the authors’ experience that reports based on dynamic inter- 
pretations carry more weight with counselors than simple direct in- 
terpretations of test results. They carry more weight because the coun- 
selor can use them more effectively in his effort to understand the 
client, We stress this fact because in many vocational counseling 
agencies the function is split between psychologists who administer 
tests and counselors who receive them as an aid in their interviews 
with the clients. If the counselors do not accept the report of the tests, 
testing will have served no real purpose. Di Michael (8) in describ- 
ing a desirable psychological test report includes the following: ob- 
servational material, technical results, interpretation of test results, 
recommendations, and summary. 

To demonstrate the clinical approach, we offer here illustrations of 
observational data and vocational test reports. 

Observations of the client. The examiner must be alert to the cli- 
ent’s behavior before, during, and after taking tests. The behavior 
very often gives clues to work attitudes, approaches to different kinds 
of tasks, likes and dislikes, reactions to difficulties, social tendencies 
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with others, and the like. These clues are valuable in interpreting test 
scores. They are also useful to the counselor, who can relate them to 
whatever he knows about the individual. The experienced examiners 
and counselors can sift the important from the unimportant; and, do 
not overemphasize the importance of any one segment of behavior. 

There are guides to the beginner to help in the observation of be- 
havior. They may also serve the experienced person as reminders, 
However, an experienced examiner should not have to rely on them. 
In some respects a check list is the antithesis of the clinical approach, 
but as a training device such check lists can have value. Bingham’s 
(5) adaptation of Baumgarten’s points on observing behavior is com- 
plete and well organized. He lists the details to which the examiner 
should pay attention. 


I. During the Preliminary Instructions 
a. Looks steadily at the examiner, listening attentively 
b. Gazes around the room 
a‘, Asks questions 
b’. Asks no questions 
c. Approaches the test 
a, quickly 
b. slowly 
c. hesitatingly 
d. Shows toward the task an attitude which is 
a. serious 
b. playful 
c. zealous 
e. Anticipatory expressions with reference to his own capacity for 
accomplishment 
a. Talks as if the task were easy 
b. Expresses enthusiasm 
c. Says he cannot do it 
f. Judgment upon or criticism of the task 
a. Aloud 
b. Through gestures 
II. During Execution of the Task 
1. At the start 
a. Deliberates 
b. Does not deliberate 
c. Makes repeated starts 
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a. always in the same way 
b. always in a new way 
2. While at work 
A. Direction of attention 
a. Is attentive to the task 
b. Attention wanders 
A’. Degree of concentration 
a. Attention highly concentrated (during the whole time does 
not avert his gaze from the task) 
b. Distracted 
B. Expression of Feelings and Emotions (Pleasure, Displeasure, 
Surprise) 
a. Gives expression to feelings 
a. during the entire test 
b. during single phases 
b. expresses no feelings 
C. Bodily Movements 
a. are well coordinated with the task 
b. are not coordinated 
D. Work Tempo 
a. Quick 
b. Slow 
E. Movements of the Hands 
a. Skillful, appropriate 
b. Sure, steady 
| c. Quick, nervous 
F. Manner of Work. 
A’, As to Order 
a. Works systematically 
b. Works unsystematically, darting from one thing to another 
c. Works regularly 
d. Works irregularly 
a. at first slowly, then more and more quickly 
b. at first quickly, then more slowly 
c. alternating, now slowly, now quickly, at intervals 
B’. As to Kind of Performance 
a. Careful, neat 
b. Careless, sloppy 
G. Handling of his Tools 
During the working period, does he put the necessary tools 
in the same place? 
a. Yes 
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b. No 


8. As difficulties emerge 


A. 


C. 


Asks no help 
a. Maintains indifferent attitude 
b. Immediately throws up the sponge 
c. Overcomes incidental difficulties 
a. through correct methods 
b. through a trick 


. Asks help 


a. Several times 

b. Once 

Conduct while being helped 
Receives help 

. Indifferently 

. Happily 

. With a thankful glance 
Skeptically and gracefully 
Trustfully and credulously 
Showing offense 


mo hoe op 


4, Carries out the instructions 


A. 


B. 


Exactly 

With deviations 

a. Of a positive kind 
b. Of a negative kind 


IH. Attitude Toward His Performance 


A. 


B. 
C. 


Notices his mistakes 

a, Occasionally 

b. At the end, when he checks his work for the first time 

c. During the work, always proving his results before he 
proceeds 

Does not perceive his mistakes or check his results 

Shows mild feeling 


IV. Conduct at the End of the Test 


Daws 


. Remains silent and watches quietly 

. Announces the result himself 

- Asks questions, such as: "Isn't that good?” 
. Expresses emotions of 


a, Satisfaction 
b. Vexation 


V. After the Testing 


A. 
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B. Disposes of the materials in ways which indicate that he is 
1) economical; 2) wasteful 
C. Leaves his place of work 
a. Quickly 
b. Slowly: 
In specific instances the observations will enrich and explain the 
„test scores. An individual may make a very fast time score on the 
Finger Dexterity Test but be slovenly or careless in procedure—the 
pins may fall out of his fingers and onto the floor and he may show no 
concern. His time score may be faster than someone else whose work 
is much neater, The score alone tells only part of the story. The same 
person may sigh with relief when he is finished with this test and 
when starting the Otis test remark, “This is much better!” Accordingly 
he settles down to work and concentrates fully. Obviously he prefers 
verbal material to a minute assembly task. 
Di Michael (8) offers some rich examples of observation. 


The client seems most cheerful and at ease when the tasks were well 
within his level. When the tests challenged him the performance be- 
gan to disintegrate and he did not hesitate to vent his anger on the 
materials and twice upon the tester.* 


Another example is, 


. . . the client appeared long before the appointed time, dressed in 
fresh and neat clothes. He seems to be constantly trying to make a 
fine impression. This desire permeated his entire behavior during the 
testing. It may be the outcome of a well-concealed anxiety, a conclu- 
sion which is also indicated by his frequent attempts to convince the 
examiner that his inadequacies on difficult problems were caused by 
temporary nervousness.? 


Still another example is, 


In conversations before the tests were administered, the (blind) client 
said that he had not yet learned to use his cane and might need assist- 
ance in finding his way around. This remark was made quite casually 
and indicated a realistic attitude toward the problem of dealing with 
his newly acquired handicap. 
1 Reprinted by permission from Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing, by W. V. 
Bingham, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1937. 
2 Reprinted from Journal of Consulting Lei d 12:433 (1948), by permis- 
sion of the American Psychological Association, pul lishers. 
3 Loc. Cit. * Loc. Cit. 
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These examples indicate how the observational data can make the 
tests more meaningful. 

Interpretation of battery of tests. An effort should be made to com- 
bine a battery of test results so that they can be interpreted in an or- 
ganismic and dynamic manner. The individual test results should not 
only be related to their norms and the results listed. This kind of list- 
ing is but a starting point. Separate test norms should be integrated 
with observational data, and the personal background information of 
the individual. Finally all the test scores, observations, and back- 
ground must be woven into a whole. For vocational tests the total 
picture should emphasize work possibilities. Two batteries of tests are 
interpreted as illustrations of this point. 

Joseph C. is 17 years old. He was placed in the ungraded classes in 
elementary school when he was nine years of age and remained there 
until leaving school. He comes from an economically poor home 
where both parents speak a foreign language. Joseph reports that his 
mother and father treated him well, and there is no evidence that he 
feels any hostility toward them. He feels rather close to them. He 
states, "There were many other mouths to feed in the family." Joseph 
spoke of his parents' lot as a hard one. He repeats over and over that 
they are good people. He wants to help himself and his family but he 
has had no training or skill; he does not know whether he was smart 
enough to ever acquire any. He has spoken with a State Employment 
Service worker, who referred him for counseling. His vocational test 
results follow: 


Test Percentile Norm Population 
Otis Intelligence Test, Interme- 16-95 yr. old population—N.Y.C. 
diate Form 20 general sampling 
Minnesota Spatial Relations Test 72 5 
Finger Dexterity 82 T 
Tweezer Dexterity 78 s 
Placing 81 3 
Turning 7 90 e 
Minnesota Paper Form Board 55 Male vocational school students, 


11 and 12 grades 


He also had a reading achievement test (Monroe Silent Reading) 
on which he rated fourth grade. 
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Joseph came early for his tests and waited patiently. He politely 
inquired when he was to start and, when told, sat down to wait. 
When another examinee arrived, Joseph smiled at him. 

Joseph was not given the Otis test first, since a reading of his rec- 
ord revealed his poor schooling. The Otis might have been disturbing 
to him, as it has been to others with similar backgrounds. The manipu- 
lative tests were given first. On the Finger Dexterity Test, the young 
man listened intently to the directions and seemed most eager to do 
a good job. Yet he was not overly tense. He scored in the 82nd per- 
centile when compared to a general norm group of 16-25 year olds. 
His work was rhythmic and neat. He picked up three pins at a time 
without difficulty and placed them together into the respective holes. 
He also improved on the latter half of the test. On the Tweezer Dex- 
terity he rated almost as high, the 78th percentile, when compared to 
the same group. Again his work was rhythmic and neat. He seemed 
pleased at the end of these tests. He smiled and waited for his next 
assignment. 

He was eager to start the Placing Test. He really tried to go as fast 
as he could and to make each trial better than the previous one. His 
rating was the 81st percentile when compared with the 16-25 year 
old group; this is a very good rating. On the Turning Test, he had no 
difficulty understanding the directions. His work was very smooth. 
At this time there was a clatter in the halls, but Joseph paid no atten- 
tion to it, He scored in the 90th percentile when compared to the 16- 
95 year old group. 

The Minnesota Spatial Relations Test seemed to be enjoyable to 
Joseph. He smiled all through it. He saw that the parts were grouped 
according to shape almost immediately and made good use of the 
grouping. He tended to pick up a piece and to deliberate before in- 
serting it. He made very few errors. The second board was done 
faster than the first. The rating was in the 72nd percentile when com- 
pared to the 16-25 year old population. 

He was then given the Otis. He tried very hard on this test. Occa- 
sionally he would call the examiner to inquire into the meaning of 
a word. Apparently his vocabulary was limited. Then he would 
brighten and try to do the problem. He was all bent over on this test 
and worked slowly. When the time was called, he remarked that the 
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test was hard for him. His rating showed it; it was only at the 20th 
percentile when compared with the 16-25 year old group. 

On the Minnesota Paper Form Board he did quite well, rating at 
the 55th percentile when compared to male vocational school stu- 
dents in the 11th and 12th grades. He made movements in the air with 
his pencil as well as attempts to measure sides ef the parts with it. 
He remarked that the test was hard but he liked it. In order to check 
on his reading achievement, the Monroe Silent Reading Test was ad- 
ministered. His rating was the equivalent of the fourth grade in ele- 
mentary school. 

It appears as if the low score on the Otis test is due more to poor 
reading skill than to lack of intelligence. A check by means of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence would probably bear this out, and if 
he can be re-scheduled this should be arranged. He will probably be 
able to profit from reading courses. Referral to a reading clinic might 
be desirable. He is capable of learning to do mechanical work on a 
semiskilled level immediately. If he could obtain some further train- 
ing, he might be able to learn to do even a skilled job. If he were prop- 
erly motivated, his reading skill might improve considerably. 

Joseph was cooperative, showed good work habits, and evidence of 
ability to get along well with people. These characteristics will help 
him in his future vocational adjustment. 

George K. is 19 years old. He is a sophomore in a business college 
and is not sure of his intended major. His grades have averaged B-, 
but he does not think he can compete readily with the better students. 
College means much to him. He believes that his parents are making 
a sacrifice by sending him there. He wants to be sure he is not just 
wasting his time, and is concerned about having the proper major. 
He discussed the matter with a friend, who recommended that he 
go for vocational counseling. The vocational test results follow: 


Test Percentile Norm Population 
American Council on Education 76 College Freshmen 
Otis, Higher Examination 62 College 
Minnesota Clerical Accountants 
Numbers 95 and 
Names 90 Bookkeepers 
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Finger Dexterity 38 16-25 yr. old 
population 
Tweezer Dexterity 50 3 
Minnesota Spatial Relations 85 i 
Bennett Mechanical Comprehension 55 Engineering 
Freshmen 


George came on time for his test appointment. He chatted with 
other examinees who were waiting. Before he started on the tests he 
asked the examiner if the tests would tell him what he was suited for. 
The examiner answered that the test results would be discussed 
during the counseling interview together with any other matter he 
wanted to talk over with the counselor. George seemed satisfied to 
postpone any discussion until then. He cooperated fully. 

He was given the Otis test first. When the time limit was called, he 
seemed reluctant to stop. He said the time went too fast and that he 
could do more if he had a few more minutes. His rating was at the 
62nd percentile when compared with a college population. This is a 
substantial rating, which indicates that he should do better than av- 
erage in academic work that emphasizes linguistic concepts. On the 
American Council on Education the total score was equivalent to the 
76th percentile compared to college freshmen. He did a little better 
on the Quantitative part than the Linguistic. The fact that he rated 
higher on this test may be related to his protest against the time limit 
on the Otis. This test is supposed to be less influenced by speed. The 
slight advantage in the Quantitative part over the Linguistic is not 
in itself significant but may have some importance in a broader con- 
text. This possibility might be checked during the interview. 

On the Minnesota Clerical Test, George was very intent in spite of 
regarding it as less challenging than the academic tests. He rated very 
high, 95th percentile on numbers and 90th on names when compared 
to accountants and bookkeepers. An analysis of the tests showed no 
errors on numbers and only one error on names. This demonstrates a 
very high level of accuracy on minute detail. His higher score on the 
number part may be related to the higher score on the quantitative 
part of the A.C.E. 

George obviously did not feel comfortable with either the Finger 
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or Tweezer Dexterity Tests. He smiled sheepishly and said they were 
silly. However, he kept to his work and could be readily motivated to 
do his best. He had difficulty picking up the three pins with his fin- 
gers and placing them in the holes together but did not become angry 
or too disturbed. Instead he disregarded neatness somewhat, so that 
by the time he was finished the test board was quite a mess. The rat- 
ing of 83rd percentile when compared to a 16-25 year old population 
does not fully indicate the messiness of his work. He was neater on 
the Tweezer Dexterity Test, although his grasp of the pins with the 
tweezer was not always correct enough to prevent pins from shooting 
off once in a while. His rhythm was not sustained throughout. He re- 
marked that he was not so good with “little things.” However, he man- 
aged to achieve a score equal to the 50 percentile when compared to 
a 16-25 year old population on this test. 

On the Bennett Mechanical Comprehension, George rated at the 
55th percentile when compared to engineering freshmen. He enjoyed 
the test as a challenge but said he was “not quite up on his physics” 
and was not too much interested in it. Although this test is not sup- 
posed to be influenced much by knowledge of physics, it does make 
use of common principles found in physics. He did better on the Min- 
nesota Spatial Relations Test, rating at the 85th percentile when com- 
pared to a 16-25 year old population. This test measures simple spa- 
tial ability. 

George certainly has the ability for college, not engineering per- 
haps, but liberal arts or business. He may tend to be slow and deliber- 
ate in his studies, but still will probably manage quite well. Since he 
must decide on a major, a consideration of the non-engineering fields 
utilizing numbers, like accountancy, seems a possibility. Of course, 
this does not rule out other verbal areas for consideration. He should 
be given the Strong Interest Inventory or the Kuder Preference Rec- 
ord to serve as a basis for discussion of his interests. There was no 
time for these tests today but he can drop in for this the morning of 
his interview. 

George seemed very cooperative and expressive and may well be 
able to clarify his interests during the interview. It appears that he 
would profit from a discussion of his ability to hold his own with other 

college students. 
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Vocational application of clinical tests 


The Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, the Rorschach Inkblot 
Test, and other clinical tests can become very valuable as vocational 
test instruments. About the Wechsler-Bellevue there is very little con- 
troversy. The Rorschach, however, still is disputed as a useful voca- 
tional instrument. Other tests like the Thematic Apperception Test 
and sentence completion tests have had little use so far. The Wechsler- 
Bellevue Scale is essentially an intelligence test. The others are per- 
sonality tests much more complex than personality questionnaires like 
the Bernreuter and the Bell Adjustment Inventory. 

The Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale. Although designed as 
a test of intelligence, the scale allows for descriptions of personality. 
There are 10 subtests (plus vocabulary, which may or may not be 
included). The background of the individual and his motivational and 
emotional states make for differences in scores on the various subtests. 
Itis through the variations on the subtests that personality evaluations 
may be made. Reports are available of many researches on the varia- 
tion of the test scores as indicators of personality problems. Rabin 
(18) has summarized the studies on the differences in Wechsler-Belle- 
vue patterns among the mentally ill. Rapaport (19) has collated a 
large number of studies of his own and colleagues’ research on test 
patterns in different forms of abnormal behavior. Wechsler (29) has 
devoted a complete chapter of the Third Edition of his book to the 
test's diagnostic and clinical features. It is not the present concern to 
go into the details of diagnosis by means of the Wechsler-Bellevue. 
Bather it is intended to discuss how the test may be used for its voca- 
tional implications. 

Vocationally the test results in measures of abilities related to ap- 
titudes. It permits a good deal of dynamic interrelating among the 
10 subtests. It also allows for the observation of many behavioral as- 
pects, because of the oral and individual administration as well as the 
variety of the subtests. However, it requires more training to lean 
to administer, and much more training to interpret results, than do the 
typical aptitude tests. A brief description of each of the subtests is 


necessary for better understanding its suitability for vocational 


testing. 
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1. Information Test. This subtest is not necessarily the first to be 
given. There is no standard order for administering the subtests; the 
order is left to the examiner's judgment. The information test consists 
of 25 items of information, most of which are commonly learned in 
school or elsewhere. These information items refer to important 
places, events, and things. The average person with average oppor- 
tunity should have had contact with most of them. This subtest is ad- 
ministered orally with the examinee replying orally. It is verbal in 
nature and shows the alertness of the individual to things happening 
about him. It will, however, be subject to influences of limited school- 
ing and restricted environment. The items in the subtest advance from 
easy to difficult, as do those in all the subtests. Some of the items 
are "Where is London?", "How many pints make a quart?", and 
"Where does rubber come from?" 

2. Comprehension Test. This subtest consists of ten questions given 
orally and replied to orally. They involve social judgment. Wechsler 
(30) writes that, 


Success on the test seemingly depends on the possession of a certain 
amount of practical information and a general ability to evaluate past 
experience. 


Some of the questions are “What is the thing to do if you find an en- 
velope in the street, that is sealed, and addressed and has a new 
stamp?", “What should you do if while sitting in the movies (theatre) 
you were the first person to discover a fire (or see smoke and fire)?" 
and "Why should we keep away from bad company?" 

8. Arithmetical Reasoning Test. This subtest consists of 10 prob- 
lems. The first eight are read by the examiner, the last two are read 
by the examinee who continues to hold the cards with the problems 
on them until he solves the problems, If he cannot read well enough, 
they are read for him. They are all done mentally. The last two are 
given extra credits if done correctly within certain times. The com- 
putations do not involve arithmetical processes beyond addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division. The subtest is somewhat influ- 
enced by degree of education. Some of the problems are, “How much 
is four dollars and five dollars?”, “If a man buys six cents worth of 
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stamps and gives the clerk ten cents, how much change should he get 
back?”, “If a man buys eight cents worth of stamps and gives the clerk 
twenty-five cents, how much change should he get back?” 

4. Memory Span for Digits. This subtest consists of two parts, digits 
forward and digits backward, Digits forward has series of digits rang- 
ing in length from three to nine, The examinee listens to each series 
as it is read aloud and repeats the series in the same order. Each 
series has two sets. When the individual fails the two sets in a series, 
the test is stopped. The digits backward has two sets each of series of 
three digits to eight digits. The digits are read and the examinee is to 
repeat them in reverse order. The stopping point is the same as for 
the digits forward. The subtest measures auditory rote memory, es- 
pecially attention, It has little correlation with ability to reason. 

5. Similarities Test. This subtest has 12 items; each is a pair of 
words that are alike in some way. The pairs are given orally and re- 
sponded to orally. The words are quite common, and familiarity with 
them does not require a high level of education. The subtest essen- 
tially measures abstract verbal reasoning ability. It has a high correla- 
tion with the total score of the rest of the scale. Some pairs of words 
are orange and banana, coat and dress, and dog and lion. 

The above five tests with the vocabulary subtest as an alternate to 
one of them, or in addition, consists of the Verbal Scale. The five sub- 
tests to follow make up the Performance Scale. 

6. Picture Arrangement Test. This subtest consists of a sample and 
six sets of pictures to be rearranged. The score is derived from the 
six sets, Each set has pictures ranging from three in the easiest to 
six in the most difficult. The pictures are put down before the subject 
in a standard order with instructions that he rearrange them to make 
a sensible story. Extra credits are given for the more rapid perform- 
ances in the last two sets. This test is subject to differences in cultural 
and social level; but because it is influenced by them, it gives clues 
about the cultural and social background of the examinee. It measures 
social judgment and ability to understand and organize parts of a 
total situation. The individual does not have to speak; he just rear- 
ranges the pictures. 

7. Picture Completion Test. This subtest consists of 15 pictures 
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with parts missing. The pictures are of common things like a watch, 
a face, or a pig. The examinee must discover the missing part and 
name it or point to it. The subtest requires differentiation between 
essential and nonessential details, and perceptual ability. The score 
is the number obtained correctly. The test is not timed. 

8. Block Design Test. This subtest is the best of the performance 
tests. It correlates quite high with the total scale and with the verbal 
tests. It is a good test of general intelligence. This is probably because 
it involves reasoning; it is necessary to analyze the designs and then 
build them into patterns. 

The examinee is required to make designs out of blocks. Two dem- 
onstration patterns precede the actual test; seven designs make up 
the test. The first four are made up of four blocks; the next two of nine 
blocks; and the last one of 16 blocks. The designs are credited only 
if fully correct within quite ample time limits. Extra bonuses are 
given for speed on correct solutions, 

9. Object Assembly Test. This subtest consists of three small form 
boards; a manikin, a profile, and a hand. The form boards have been 
cut into several pieces; the parts are laid out in a standard manner 
The examinee must put them together to form the whole object. The 
Score is the number of parts correctly put together for each form 
board. Additional bonuses for faster time are given for the profile and 
hand. The subtest measures spatial ability. 

10. Digit Symbol Test (Also known as Substitution Test.) This sub- 
test consists of 67 boxes to be filled in as quickly as possible with 
certain symbols. The symbols correspond to numbers; both symbols 
and numbers are in full view of the examinee. The numbers are above 
the boxes; the examinee is to write in the box the symbol that corre- 
sponds to it. There is a time limit of 90 seconds. This subtest measures 
speed of making associations. 

The results of the various subtests can be taken as indications of 
abilities that have vocational meaning, Balinsky (8) factor analyzed 
the Wechsler-Bellevue for different age groups. For the 25-29 age 
group a verbal factor was found in the Comprehension, Information, 
and Digit Symbol tests; a factor involving restriction in the solution in 
the Comprehension, Information, Arithmetical Reasoning, Picture 
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Arrangement, and Picture Completion tests; and a performance or 
spatial factor in the Picture Completion, Object Assembly, and Block 
Design tests. The verbal and spatial factors have most meaning vo- 
cationally, since they are related to verbal and mechanical occupa- 
tions. It is interesting to note that the Digit Symbol test measures 
verbal ability, indicating that this particular test “is quite clerical in 
nature and has developed along with verbal ability.” The Object As- 
sembly and Block Design tests have the highest loadings in the spatial 
factor. 

Diamond (7) reports a factor analysis of groups of subtests of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue and three aptitude tests. He combined the 
weighted scores of the Information, Comprehension, and Similarities 
subtests into a linguistic score; the Digit Span, Arithmetical Rea- 
soning, and Digit Symbol subtests into a clerical score; and the Pic- 
ture Completion, Object Assembly, and Block Design subtests into 
a spatial score. The O'Rourke Vocabulary, the Minnesota Clerical, 
and the Minnesota Spatial Relations were included to determine 
what relation each had with the groupings of the Wechsler-Bellevue 
subtests, He found that there was fairly high correspondence be- 
tween the Wechsler-Bellevue linguistic subtests and the Vocabulary, 
between the clerical subtests and the Minnesota Clerical, and be- 
tween the spatial subtests and the Minnesota Spatial Relations test. 
In addition to using the total score to measure intelligence, one can, 
according to Diamond, use these subtest groupings to indicate lin- 
guistic, clerical, and spatial aptitudes. 

The measurement of vocational abilities alone, however, does not 
justify the use of the Wechsler-Bellevue in counseling. It also is the 
best measure of intelligence for adolescents and adults, The results on, 
this test are least disturbed by differences in socio-economic and 
educational status, with their accompanying opportunities for devel- 
opment, People with limited education or poor environment are not 
as validly tested by the A.C.E., the Ohio State, or the Otis as by the 
Wechsler-Bellevue. But most important, the test allows for close ob- 
servation of the examinee, since the tests are individually adminis- 
tered, and study of his performance on different subtests that have 
been standardized on the same population. A report on a girl of 18 
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who was given the Wechsler-Bellevue demonstrates its application 
in vocational counseling. It also shows the possibilities of the clinical 
approach. The report follows: 

The most striking result on this test is the significantly better han- 
dling of the spatial material than the verbal material. On the per- 
formance part of the test, the examinee rated bright normal while 
reaching only average on the verbal part. 

Analysis of the subtests shows the examinee to be superior on the 
Object Assembly test, which measures concrete spatial ability. She 
made a good score, but not as high, on the Block Design test. This 
test is more complex than the Object Assembly. However, she worked 
along steadily even when she was in apparent difficulty. 

When dealing with subtests that involve memory, the examinee was 
better with the Digit Symbol subtest than the Digit Span. Apparently 
having to hold the numbers in mind was more difficult than where 
she had the symbols before her. She tried hard on the Digit Span and 
commented that she could not easily retain the numbers. She was em- 
barrassed because of this. She also did rather poorly on the Arith- 
metical Reasoning test where she had to retain the figures in order 
to solve the problems, Her schooling was irregular and this may ac- 
count, in part, for her poor score on the Arithmetical Reasoning. The 
Information score was average. Here the score may have been better 
if she had had better opportunities for development. This was indi- 
cated by missing some easier items and answering correctly several 
difficult ones. The same was true for the Similarities on which she 
rated average. The score on the Comprehension test was above aver- 
age, her best score on the verbal part. Apparently she has adequate 
understanding of social situations. 

She was fully cooperative but tense at times on the verbal mate- 
rial, She would often grope for words and correct herself even when 
no correction was necessary. Although she rates only average on the 
verbal part of the test, there are indications that she could do better. 
Her rating was impaired by irregular schooling. She most likely can 
profit from schooling, if this fits into her vocational planning. 


The Rorschach Inkblot Test. The Rorschach was designed as an aid 
in personality diagnosis. It consists of 10 inkblots, selected from an 
originally larger number. The inkblots are unstructured or as Ror- 
schach (25) called them “accidental forms.” The forms of the blots do 
not have any specific meaning. The examinee perceives things in 
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them in reference to his own intellectual, emotional, and motivational 
state. He projects into them his own interpretations. That is why the 
test is referred to as a projective technique. Five of the inkblots have 
color in them and five do not. There is no right or wrong answer in 
anything the subject reports. The directions simply request the ex- 
aminee to tell what he sees in each inkblot. 

This test demands more training and skill in scoring and inter- 
pretation on the part of the examiner than does the Wechsler-Belle- 
vue, and considerably more than for the vocational tests. It is a com- 
plex test that reaches many aspects of the personality structure, Syn- 
thesizing the aspects into a dynamic whole is the goal in interpreta- 
tion of the test. Interpretation requires knowledge of how the test 
measures personality and of the psychodynamics of personality. The 
test may take several hours to interpret. It is not our purpose to dem- 
onstrate how to interpret the.test but to discuss its use vocationally. 
A brief description of its major terms will be given first to familiarize 
the reader with the test. 

The examinee gives as many responses as he wishes to each of the 
10 inkblots. The examiner takes down the responses verbatim, as far 
as possible. Each response is scorable in terms of location, determin- 
ant, and content. The location is the part to which the person made 
the responses; in the whole blot (W); a large part of it (D); or smaller 
and unusual places (d and dd). The determinant is what characteris- 
tics in the blot made for the response: the form (F); human move- 
ment (M); animal movement (FM); inanimate movement (m); shad- 
ing alone or in combination with form (c, cF, Fc); color alone or in 
combination with form (C, CF, FC). The content represents the at- 
tributes of humans (H), human details (Hd), animals or animal de- 
tails (A or Ad), objects (obj.), nature (nat.) and the like. 

The location, determinant, and content responses are each sum- 
med separately. Percentages of the total number of responses (R) are 
taken for each. Certain relations or ratios are made. The particular 
kinds of response have meanings, but they must be buttressed by 
other responses and the relationships among them. Each response ar 
sign may have more than one meaning. Therefore all signs must be 
weighed and patterned in such a way that all parts fit together to 
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make a personality picture in accord with the principles of psycho- 
dynamics. The M responses indicate attitude toward self as well as 
intellectual level. The quality of the M is also important, in that it 
gives clues about the attitude toward the self. However, one can go 
further. The ratio of W:M indicates the relationship between drive, 
represented by W, and ability, represented by M. There may be too 
little drive in relation to ability or too much or balance. Again this 
may be modified or embellished by the locations of the M's. If in 
small and unusual locations, it may indicate unreality, attention to 
less practical details. The ratio of M: Sum C responses gives an indi- 
cation of extroversion-introversion. Overbalanced M implies introver- 
sion; overbalanced C, extroversion. The forms may be too many in re- 
lation to the rest of the responses and this may indicate constriction; 
if few C’s and more M’s it may mean much thinking expended in un- 
realistic matters. The small c’s have to do with control; they also may 
indicate anxiety. If there are color responses, which indicate impul- 
sivity, the c’s are important as checks upon it. However, many more 
signs and relationships must be considered than have too briefly been 
reported here. Klopfer and Kelley (11) have written an excellent text 
on the Rorschach; but book reading is not sufficient. Instruction and 
experience must be obtained, as well as a general clinical background. 

Rorschach (25) recognized the possible vocational uses of his test; 
he included vocationally oriented descriptions in his analyses of some 
of his cases. He also described the personalities of artists as obtained 
from the test results, Since then, there seem to be three directions 
taken in the use of the Rorschach test vocationally: (1) attempts to 
find signs and give ratings that indicate success or lack of it in an oc- 
cupation; (2) attempts to describe personalities belonging to differ- 
ent occupations; and (3) personality analyses of individuals to be 
used in selection and counseling. 

The use of signs for prediction purposes yields inconsistent results. 
Piotrowski et al, (15) found four signs in the Rorschach that discrim- 
inated the relative success of young male mechanical workers: at 
least one m; responses to cards 4 and 6 as competent as those to 1, 2, 
8 and 5; high evidence (reasons substantiating responses); and no 
whole form interpretation of cards 8, 9, and 10. Kurtz (13) reports on 
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the use of ratings developed from signs on the Rorschach to distin- 
guish between very satisfactory and unsatisfactory managers of life 
insurance agencies. The ratings were made by a Rorschach expert. 
They were found to discriminate managerial ability within the origi- 
nal group but not to discriminate when applied to another group. 
Munroe (14) successfully used an inspection technique of signs on the 
Rorschach to give ratings that distinguished among college students 
in terms of their over-all academic performance. 

Harrower-Erickson (9) modified the procedure of the Rorschach to 
a multiple-choice group technique to give ratings for screening pur- 
poses. The modification lists responses for each blot from which the 
examinee selects those which he deems appropriate. The responses 
are not given spontaneously. Balinsky (4) used this procedure of the 
test on 100 individuals, varying in adjustment, who were referred 
for vocational counseling, and found that it did not prove adequate 
for screening the more poorly adjusted. Steiner (27), however, used 
this technique at the General Electríc Company and found it useful 
in discovering disturbed cases. Much more research needs to be done 
with Rorschach sign interpretation as a predictor of vocational 
success. 

The Rorschach has been employed in the attempt to determine per- 
sonality characteristics of the people in various occupations. Kaback 
(10) attempted to discover differences in the responses of pharma- 
cists and accountants by means of the group-administered Rorschach. 
She also analyzed the responses of male students who were planning 
to enter pharmacy and accountancy. Although differences were 
found between the pharmacists and accountants, they were not so 
distinct as to be used for making individual predictions. The same 
was true for the student group. Apparently there were no vocational 
personalities differentiating accountants and pharmacists. Steiner 
(27) reports descriptions of groups of student engineers, sales engi- 
neers, supervisors, copywriters, and artists or visualizers (commercial 
artists). The descriptions are rather meager and not clear cut. 

Roe (23) administered the Rorschach to 20 outstanding painters. 
Neither she nor Dr. Bruno Klopfer, an outstanding Rorschach expert, 
could discover creativity by means of the test. Yet these were painters 
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with works in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in the Whitney Mu- 
seum, or purchased by the Encyclopedia Britannica for their col- 
lection. Prados (17) studied another group of artists, not as famous, 
and found the more successful ones to deviate more from the average; 
but he found no real group artistic personality discernible. Andersen 
and Munroe (1) set out to determine if there is a difference in the re- 
sponses on the Rorschach between students of creative painting and 
students of composition and design; and if the creative painting stu- 
dents had similar responses to Roe’s and Prados’ groups. They found 
some differences between the two groups of students but little simi- 
larity with the adult artist. 

Roe’s (24) study with scientists and technicians found them much 
more homogeneous than the artists. The scientists also gave cer- 
tain responses differentiating them from the technicians. Rieger (21) 
reports on applicants interviewed and tested for different jobs, such 
as technical sales engineer, supervisor, administrator, and personnel 
worker. The Rorschach was also given. She found no clear-cut occu- 
pational personalities, but did find some statistically significant differ- 
ences between the groups; the administrators as well as the supervis- 
ors and foremen differed from the others. It would appear that the 
personalities of individuals in different vocations are not distinctly 
different and that different personalities can be equally successful 
within the same vocation. 

The most successful use of the Rorschach has been to: describe an 
individual's total personality. Such descriptions can be aids in corro- 
borating impressions obtained in either vocational or selection inter- 
views. Rieger (22) describes the use of the test in conjunction with 
interview and other test data. She reports that if the Rorschach is 
given before the interview it can be of more value, because the inter- 
viewer can then follow up leads in the Rorschach. However, ratings 
on the basis of the Rorschach were occasionally assigned independ- 
ently of the interview. When this was done for 30 applicants for differ- 
ent jobs and compared to the interview ratings, the coefficient of cor- 
relation was +-.75 +.05. This is a good indication of validity, since the 


interview had already been demonstrated to have high predictive 
value. 


gd 
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Rieger comments, however, that the high correlation was achieved 
because she was closely associated with the interviewer over a fairly 
long period of time. They both knew the factors and relative weight- 
ing of the factors from which they made the recommendations. She 
suggests the use of the Rorschach together with other employment 
techniques. 

In vocational counseling, the Rorschach can be an aid in planning 
with the client, Piotrowski (16) reports on a group of eight psychiatric 
student nurses sent because of many difficulties, The Rorschach was 
administered and the students classified according to the records 
they gave. Vocational recommendations were made, such as “Dis- 
continue training”; “The girl could become a good child nurse with- 
out professional training" . . . “Continue training. Students probably 
will make satisfactory psychiatric nurses but not in responsible posi- 
tions.” All recommendations were followed. Only one girl dropped 
out of training which had been recommended. The others were doing 
what was expected of them after six to 80 months. 

The Rorschach is not always used as a descriptive device in voca- 
tional counseling, Rather there is a tendency to use it as a diagnostic 
tool for possible referral to psychiatric help, or only with the malad- 
justed. This is.a narrow function. Taylor (28) presents the issue ad- 
mirably. He recommends the use of the Rorschach to enrich the de- 
scriptions of personality for the counselor. This is what Rieger does 
in vocational selection. Taylor presents a Rorschach description for 
illustration which we quote: 


The applicant had excellent ability to deal with small, practical 
matters in an impersonal, intellectual way. In these areas he dis- 
played very superior discrimination, awareness, and intellectual sensi- 
tivity, but emotionally he was extremely cool, aloof and reticent. 
There was a basic constraint, lack of imagination and daring. He had 
little genuine interest in people and much anxiety in relating to people. 
In addition, there was considerable evidence of an immature, cau- 
tious personality. The Rorschach, then, suggested that the applicant 
would make inadequate relationships with his clients, that he was too 
immature to identify adequately with the real life problems of anxious, 
worried people, and that he had too little drive and vision to augur 
for success in certain community aspects of the job. In terms of cri- 
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teria established for the position, this applicant was found lacking. 
However, the very qualities which suggested that he would do poorly 
in personnel work involving direct relationships with people sug- 
gested that he would make an excellent research worker. His very 
superior, discriminating type of intelligence in concrete, impersonal 
matters, his greater comfort in non-personal relationships and his 
ability to function more effectively in the latter area pointed to a more 
promising career in research work. 


This kind of description gives many clues to the vocational coun- 
selor and can help him interview the client more effectively. 

Other clinical tests. Other clinical projective techniques have had 
too little use vocationally to be properly evaluated. The Thematic Ap- 
perception Test (T.A.T.) has had rather wide clinical usage but its 
vocational use has been sporadic and limited. Possibly better scoring 
systems and further evidence of validity will enhance this test’s voca- 
tional usage. 

The T.A.T. consists of a series of somewhat unstructured pictures; 
the examinee is required to tell a story about each. Tomkins (29) xec- 
ommends the use of the test as a supplemental aid in vocational guid- 
ance. He writes that the test can tell about such things as the meaning 
of work to the individual, his level of aspiration, and the conditions of 
work which may determine his vocational adjustment. 

Sentence completion tests have been used in clinical procedures 
for a long time. The tests furnish the beginnings of sentences and the 
subject is required to complete the sentence. Each subject finishes 
the sentence in accordance with the way he thinks, feels or behaves. 
For example the sentence, “I feel . . .”, can be completed in many, 
many, different ways. Research studies examining the reliability and 
validity of this technique are not numerous; most of those that have 
appeared are not clear-cut in their findings with reference to scoring 
and interpretation. However, in the hands of a good clinician these 
tests have been useful in diagnosis and better understanding of the 
subject. 

A sentence completion test has been proposed by Rohde (20). It 
contains 64 items. Illustrative sentence beginnings include: “My 
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school work . . .”; “I want to know . . .”; “At night. . .”; and “I be- 
come embarrassed. . . ." 

This questionnaire is intended for use with individuals approxi- 
mately 12 years of age and above, including adults. A validation study 
was conducted upon 670 students in the ninth grade of several 
schools. The results are interpreted according to a conceptual scheme 
proposed by Murray in his book, Explorations in Personality. 

Spache (26) has developed a completion test recommended for in- 
dustrial use. The items are varied and many are related to work situa- 
tions. The test contains such items as “His wife . . ."; “My best boss 
. . «7; “When he was fired, he...” 

The Szondi consists of six series of eight photographs, each of a 
mental patient. The diagnosis of the patients is known in each case. 
The examinee is to choose the two faces he likes most and the two 
he dislikes most from each set of eight. According to Klopfer (12), the 
basic assumption of the Szondi test is that an individual's affective re- 
actions to the photographs of certain selected mental patients will re- 
flect some basic characteristics of his personality. Deri (6) believes 
that this test has vocational implications, but no studies to determine 
whether it has, have been reported. 


Summary 


The term “clinical” has two aspects. One is the view of the indivi- 
dual as a unified whole; this view demands an organismic and dyna- 
mic approach in which all aspects of the individual are interrelated. 
The other is a certain category of tests, to be used as aids in diagnosis 
and description; and the view that vocational tests can be interpreted 
clinically. 

The clinical approach 
vocational tests. Observing 
portant element. Another is the inte; 
terpretation of a battery of psychological tests. 

Certain clinical tests have been used in vocational batteries. The 
Wechsler-Bellevue and the Rorschach are two examples. 
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INTEGRATING TESTS AND 


COUNSELING INTERVIEWS 


Vie COUNSELING is a dynamic process; all its parts 
must be interrelated to help the client achieve the insights necessary 
for stable vocational choice. Although six of the preceding chapters 
discussed the interview and tests separately, this procedure was fol- 
lowed for academic purposes. In practical guidance situations, tests 
cannot be considered apart from the interviews, nor interviews as 
separate from tests. It would not be amiss to say that the success of 
the counseling process depends to a large extent on how well the 
counselor integrates these two important tools of guidance. 

Integration is achieved during the interview. It is only through the 
interview that the test results are appropriately relayed to the client. 
The manner in which this information is given is most important. The 
way the integration is effected can often be traced to the relative em- 
phasis placed by counselors on tests and interviews. When tests are 
given the predominant role, the interview is often limited to direct 
interpretation of test results and thereby does not achieve its most ef- 
fective purpose. When the interview has the predominantly major 
role, the tests, when given, may be completely disregarded. When 
both tests and interviews are considered they can be interwoven to 
make counseling an effective process. In this integration the manner 
in which the tests and their results are utilized is of primary 
importance. 
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The roles of tests and interviews will be presented first, but the 
manner of coordinating them will be given major consideration. 


Role of tests 


It is generally agreed that tests are a valuable part of the voca- 
tional counseling process, but tests alone cannot be considered as sy- 
nonymous with counseling. Their function is to provide objective 
measures of intelligence, aptitude, achievement, interest, and per- 
sonality that cannot be as readily obtained by interviews. They are es- 
sentially diagnostic instruments. As such they are to be used selec- 
tively to determine those characteristics of the client that the coun- 
selor needs to know to understand him. 

Candee (5) reports that the function of a psychological department 
in a vocational counseling agency is "to contribute to the counselors’ 
understanding of the clients with whom they deal." For this purpose, 
the psychological department employs tests wherever they may be 
useful to help the counselors "diagnose abilities and personality." 

The counselor may feel the need for different kinds of tests for dif- 
ferent clients. For the client who is definite in his desire to study engi- 
neering, mathematical and spatial tests should be emphasized. For 
the client who is vague, a more inclusive battery, with even more 
than one test of a kind is usually necessary. Where the personality fac- 
tors do not emerge clearly in the interview, projective tests might 
well be added. The tests are to be chosen with the problem in mind. 

Tests are sometimes given in stereotyped fashion, not particularly 
related to the needs of the client. In such instances, they may not delve 
into the major problem thoroughly, but touch several areas superfi- 
cially. In such circumstances their results may have little value. And 
not too infrequently, tests administered in a haphazard fashion are 
summarized in a profile and given to the client rather than the coun- 
selor. Too often, in such a case, the client cannot interpret it himself. 
Moreover, it is often the case that when tests are given in this way that 
they are not worked into later interviews properly; they are used as 
the final authority in arriving at vocational objectives. This is often 
faulty counseling. 
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Although mainly diagnostic, tests can have the effect of making the 
person begin to think about himself more clearly. After taking tests, 
an individual may say that he thought he did better on a certain apti- 
tude test than he expected. He may also become more aware of how 
-he approaches tasks and reacts to difficult and challenging situations. 

The fact that a client is treated with courtesy and understanding 
during test administration may help him react more cooperatively to 
further counseling. One of the authors in testing delinquents sent to 
Bellevue Hospital for mental examination found that the administra- 
tion of aptitude tests helped establish the rapport necessary for fu- 
ture success in counseling. Such tests were considered by the delin- 
quents as evidence of faith in their potentialities, They realized that 
these aptitude tests were a possible prelude to assistance in finding 
work, not further explorations which they could not understand and 
often resented. Small (10) also did some work along these lines and 
reports that aptitude test results served to reassure the clients, When 
these results were followed with interviews leading to jobs or job 
training, considerable progress was made with these delinquents. 


Role of the counseling interview 


The interview is the medium through which the individual gains 
insight about himself. Since the purpose of counseling is to have the 
individual gain a correct understanding of himself, it is obvious that 
the interview must be a part of counseling. Counseling can be con- 
ducted by interviewing alone but never by tests alone. It is best to in- 
clude both. 

There are instances of clients who have had sufficient work experi- 
ence to evaluate their abilities rather correctly but still seek vocational 
counseling. They are not satisfied with their present jobs and want 
help in finding other possibilities. They may lack occupational infor- 
mation or insight into the relationship of their abilities and interests. 
The interview frequently helps them understand how their abilities 
and experiences can be utilized in other directions. In such circum- 
stances the need for tests may never arise. 

Harold is illustrative of such clients. He was 25 years of age and had 
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worked since he graduated from high school. In seven years he had as 
many as 10 jobs; several were as shipping clerk, one as a laborer, and 
two asa helper in construction. Many of the jobs were seasonal; others 
he left of his own accord. 

In discussing the various jobs, he admitted a liking for mechanics. 
But in none of his jobs did he think he had had the opportunity to 
learn something mechanical. He thought that he would make a good 
mechanic and spoke about how well he could fix all sorts of things 
around the house. On one job he occasionally had to assist in car- 
pentry and thought he was very good at it. He had no doubt about 
his mechanical aptitude and said that he was really interested in a 
skilled trade. 

However, he did not know much about such trades and had never 
properly evaluated them for himself. He had not yet decided on any 
particular trade. Since he wanted work, he generally followed the 
path of least resistance and took jobs that were immediately available 
or that paid comparatively high wages. The laborer and construction 
jobs, he thought, paid him quite well. k 

As the interview progressed, he talked of various possible trades. 
He was later given information about requirements and job possibili- 
ties of various trades and enthusiastically considered them. He made 
up his mind on the trade of carpentry and said he would try various 
leads he had to get him started. 

Because he had no doubt about his abilities, he did not ask for tests; 
and they did not seem necessary. The interview was sufficient for him 
to come to a decision which he carried out successfully. 

In those instances where emotional problems are in the forefront 
and impede vocational adjustment, tests may not always be needed. 
This is true especially when there is little question about aptitudes. 
Friend and Haggard (8) write, “There would, for instance, be little 
value in using extensive aptitude tests with the individual whose 
strengths are apparent but whose work history suggests that the diffi- 
culty lies in his capacity to mobilize them.” Personality testing would 
be more suitable but the interview must play the major role. Balinsky 
(1) found the interview to be “the most significant part of the coun- 
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mainly vocational and with those whose problems were mainly neuro- 
psychiatric, With the latter, vocational tests were hardly ever used, 
because such clients might not be able to accept the challenge that 
such tests sometimes present, and because they believed they pos- 
sessed sufficient work experience to make a vocational decision. In 
such instances therapy would have to precede vocational testing. 

Besides serving the major function of helping the individual gain 
insight, the interview may also offer diagnostic evidence about inter- 
ests and personality. Culbert (6) states that interpretation of psycho- 
logical tests is only one source of information about interests and per- 
sonality, and that the interview can also provide such information. 
Super and Brophy (12) studied the role of the interview in vocational 
diagnosis. They found that the interview contributed largely to un- 
derstanding the personality of the client and bringing out facts 
“which are occasionally missed by the more objective techniques.” 
Although their study was on the interview as a diagnostic tool, they 
report that the function of the interview is “primarily an interpretive 
or treatment technique, the counseling method par excellence.” 


Integrating tests and interviews 


It is apparent from the preceding discussion that although there 
are cases in which tests are not necessary, tests when given depend 
upon the interview for proper interpretation; and tests and inter- 
view are related parts of a dynamic whole. When the need for tests 
becomes apparent during an interview, the way in which they are to 
be introduced must be governed by the way the interview has pro- 
ceeded. In interpretation, the personality of the client must be taken 
into account, and the results must be so presented that the client can 
think through whatever problems he may have. As well, test results 
may help determine the interviewing techniques to be used 
subsequently. 

The remainder of this chapter will be a discussion of introducing 
and interpreting tests; the major emphasis will be placed on interpre- 
tation. 

Introduction of tests. As previously indicated, tests are aids to the 
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counselor. He may want them to obtain certain objective information. 
However, it is important to bear in mind that tests must be chosen in 
the light of what the counselor knows about the client. It is equally 
necessary to remember that tests should not be decided upon if this 
knowledge is inadequate, since under such circumstances the subject 
cannot be properly introduced and the wrong tests may be chosen. 

However, many clients ask for tests without really understanding 
their full significance or implication. They expect the tests to give 
them the answer without further thought. Williamson (18) writes 
about the tendency for some students to think of aptitude tests in this 
way. He reports that, “One of the tasks of the guidance worker is to 
change the student's expectancy of magic into an appreciation of the 
complexity and clinical nature of guidance procedures.”* The student 
must become aware of the motives behind his request for tests before 
they are introduced into the counseling process. He must also learn 
what they can do in general and for him in particular. 

Consider the case of Howard K., who requested clerical aptitude 
tests almost immediately after the first interview started. When asked 
what he would like to get out of the tests he replied that they would 
tell him if he should go into white-collar work. Upon invitation to 
elaborate, he went on to say that he hoped the tests would tell him 
he was unsuited for the work because he did not like it. His mother 
did. 

The interview then took another direction. He spoke about why his 
mother preferred clerical work even though he preferred mechanical 
work, and then said that he would like to take both kinds of tests. 

He saw the reasons for wanting clerical tests. However, he seemed 
to prefer to rely on tests for the answer. It was necessary to explain 
the purpose of tests and what they could and could not do. After this 
was discussed with Howard, he readily understood the functions of 
the tests. He stated that he could answer incorrectly or not try as hard 
sts and realized that this would not be a valid meas- . 
Iso understood that his feelings about clerical 
d that he would have to discuss them as well 


on the clerical te 
ure of his potential. Hea 
work were important an! 


iFrom How To Counsel Students by E. G. Williamson. Copyright, 1939. 
Courtesy of McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
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as take tests. He said he wanted the tests anyway just to find out how 
good he was; he would discuss the results together with his feelings 
about different kinds of work in later interviews. 

This case illustrates what tests may mean to an individual and how 
important it is that the person recognize the meaning of tests before 
he takes them. It also shows the need for explaining the purpose of 
tests as well as how they must be fitted into the total picture. 

Very often the explanation of the purpose of tests helps define the 
counseling process for the client. Their purpose can be explained in 
several ways so as to give the client the proper perspective. At the 
time of registration for counseling, statements can be given to the 
client to read, or the intake counselor can offer them. The counseling 
process will be described, with tests mentioned as part of it but to be 
preceded and followed by interviews. However, such description may 
be insufficient, especially to the client who feels the need to rely upon 
tests. For such clients, the counseling process will need further re- 
definition during the interview. This can come at the beginning and 
may have to be repeated from time to time as the interviews con- 
tinue. The tests will then be seen as measures required for more com- 
plete diagnosis. The client will be able to see tests in relationship to 
such other factors as background experiences, attitudes, and job pos- 
sibilities. 

Kilby (9) reports an illustration of defining the counseling process: 


Let me give you some idea of how we may use our time here, I 
can't solve this problem for you, nor will a test do it for you. No one 
can solve another's problems. But what we can do is this: A person is 
usually able to work out his own problems if he is able to talk them 
over with someone and get some new ideas, discover new ways out. 
And sometimes taking a test and talking over the results helps. So if 
you would like, we can think along on this together. Would you care 
to tell me a little more about this difficulty?? 


He also gives another illustration in an interview context: 


Client: I came in to take those vocational tests. I can’t decide between 
teaching and library work and have changed my major several 
times. Maybe the tests will tell me what to do. 


2 Educational and Psychological Measurement, 9:173 (1949). 
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Counselor: Well, now, taking tests will not tell you whether to go into 
library work or teaching, because tests can only give you infor- 
mation about yourself and cannot give you a decision. Nor can 
I tell you which to choose. But we can explore the two possibili- 
ties together if you wish, and maybe you will be able to reach a 
decision. And if there is something you find you need to know 
that a test will tell you, TIl mention a test arid you can decide 
whether you want to take it. (These defining remarks need not be 
made in one continuous speech; plenty of opportunity is usually 
found to state the main ideas in a variety of ways.)* 


Even the selection of certain tests may be involved when tests are 
suggested or introduced to a client. In attempting to apply non-di- 
rective principles in the introduction of tests, Bordin and Bixler (4) 
advocate giving the client the opportunity to share in the decision 
on the specific tests to be used. They do this by describing specific 
tests available in terms of what they measure and where the func- 
tions measured are important. An excerpt from a longer descrip- 
tion follows: 

One type of test we have is one that gets at your general learning 
ability. You can get a comparison of your common-sense learning abil- 
ity and your book-learning ability with that of the general run of 
people (Wechsler Adult and Adolescent Scales). If you wish, you can 
get a comparison of your book-learning ability with that of college 
students (American Council or Ohio State Psychological Examina- 
tions). We find that this last kind of measure when taken along with 
rank in high-school graduating class is the most accurate basis for 
predicting what a student will do in most types of college curricula.* 


They present clinical evidence to the effect that this type of de- 
scription brings about self-understanding on the part of the client. 
It helps the person see himself more clearly by giving him the op- 
portunity to make a selection appropriate to himself. He will discuss 
why he selects certain tests. The counselor, however, still has "the 
responsibility for selecting in each area the test which is the most ac- 
curate for obtaining the judgment desired"* after the client decides 
that he would like tests in a certain area. i 

3 Loc. cit. 

4 Educational and Psychological Measurement, 6:361 (1946). 


5 Ibid. 
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This presentation of tests deserves further study. Borden and Bix- 
ler propose among other things that the method be studied in terms 
of whether or not it helps the client accept the test results better. 
This is a very important matter for study, since it involves the other 
aspect of integration, that of interpreting the test results. 

Interpreting test results. The basic premise in interpreting test re- 
sults is that it be done with understanding of the client's possible 
reactions to them. The counselor must be prepared to give the test 
results in accordance with flexible interviewing standards. 

The test results may or may not provide the main substance of the 
interview following their administration. In our experience many cli- 
ents are prepared to continue the discussion of their vocational pos- 
sibilities without receiving a description of their test results all at 
once. The results can be utilized at appropriate times during the in- 
terview as supporting evidence. 

Bob is typical of these cases. He had already begun to discuss his 
problems. He was 16 years old and failing in some academic subjects 
in high school. Foreign languages, the sciences, and mathematics 
were his nemeses. He had arrived at the point where he no longer 
wanted to study. His father was concerned and it was he who referred 
him for vocational counseling. 

Bob did not want to go on to college. He would try to stick out high 
school for his parents’ sake but did not care for high grades. He had 
obtained a part-time job after school against his father’s wishes and 
thought that he could eventually become a businessman or salesman. 
He was also good with tools but not sure whether he wanted to be a 
mechanic. , 

In discussing his aspirations, he said he believed that he was not 
bright enough for college and that he had no particular abilities, ex- 
cept perhaps with his hands. However, he had many friends and said 
he was able to get along very well with people his own age as well as 
those older than himself. After a discussion of tests, he thought he 
would like to have an interest test, personality test, intelligence test, 
and mechanical aptitude tests. He said that he would like to check on 
the ideas he had of himself. 

When he came for his interview after the tests he was asked what he 
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had been thinking about since he spoke to the counselor last. He said 
that he thought he had some good ideas. The main one was to take a 
mechanical course which would eventually lead to his starting his 
own business. He went on to say he thought he breezed through the 
mechanical aptithde tests and asked how he made out on them. He 
was told that he compared very favorably with students in training 
and that his chances for success were very good—that on one test he 
did better than 95 out of 100 of such students. On others he rated bet- 
ter than 90 out of 100 and 92 out of 100 when compared with people 
already at work. 

After listening to this, he said that he really had thought of me- 
chanical work before, but surreptitiously, because of his parents’ at- 
titude toward it. The results fortified him in his decision. He then 
turned to courses of study and said that he wanted to finish high 
school. The intelligence test result was brought in at this time. He 
was told that he had rated slightly above average, indicating he could 
manage to get through without much difficulty but that college might 
be more difficult, He asked about a possible change of course and 
was told about the non-college preparatory general course of study, in 
which he did not have to take many academic subjects. This course 
was for him, he said. 

He then remarked that he could tell beforehand how he came 
out on the interest test. He really liked the mechanical and social ac- 
tivities and when he saw statements about them, marked them. The 
results of the interest test conformed to his own belief. He thought 
the personality test somewhat silly but the reason for this attitude 
was a defensiveness concerning his relations at home and with his 
parents. He began to talk about this matter, saying he felt guilty about 
not living up to his parents’ expectations for him. He was able to Te 
solve the feelings, however, and figured that by graduating from high 
school he would be satisfying his parents somewhat, He also thought 
that if he got into business eventually this would also ameliorate his 
relations with his parents. i aa 

He decided upon automechanics as his future work. The possibili- 
ties for owning his own business in this line also appealed to him. ] 

Bob did not ask for his test results immediately. Asking him, "Did 
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you do any thinking about your plans,” led him to discuss vocational 
possibilities in a broader framework. The test results were brought 
in only as he asked for them and when the counselor thought they 
would be helpful in developing understanding. 
A similar integration of test results is illustrated by the case of Miss 
J. K. This record was supplied by Allen V. Williams,’ Director of the 
Lenox Hill Consulting Service. Because it clearly shows effective inte- 
_ gration the case is presented in its entirety. The case is also presented 
to show how vocational problems on the adult level are also personal 
problems. 

Miss J. K. is thirty years old and has a position as an executive secre- 
tary, However she would like to go to college. Her vocational problem 
is complicated by emotional maladjustment. She was given the Ror- 
schach Inkblot test, and other projective tests as well as tests of spatial 
relations, general intelligence, and interest tests. 

The record of interviews is reported. The words in italics represent 
Williams’ interpretation of test results during the course of the sev- 
eral interviews. At times these tests are referred to but most often the 
interpretation of test results is made in context with the interview 
without even mentioning that the interpretation stems from the tests. 


1/17/49 Miss K in on time. She is smiling but seems somewhat tense 
as she sits forward in her chair. I begin by saying that I guess she is 
pretty anxious to know how the tests came out, She replies she does 
want to know and goes on to say that the tests had really upset her. 
It seems that she felt all right during the testing but later at home she 
began to worry about some of her answers and what some of the tests 
meant. She thought about it so much that it was difficult for her to go 
to for several nights. I say I have to share some of the responsi- 
ee Ås her getting so upset because in a way I had made it seem in 
our last talk that it was important for her to do well on the tests. 
TOA Oaa t mig: and states that in fact I had given her 

impression counseling was just as im t as the tests. 
RS GA ee i b Sal in Rer VUE QAM Jar resct Get wey. 
She knew that it wasn't a life or death matter. It reminded her of 
similar periods of anxiety she had when she was in high school. Al- 
though she did not obtain the highest grades ín the class she was re- 


* We are indebted to Allen V. Williams for allowing us to his records 
of this cue. Although some of his interpretation may be E ve believe 
this case has value it demonstrates how integration is necessary in the 
solving of a vocational and personal problem. 
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garded as the brightest, at least so the teachers told her. In fact she 
lived in a small town and everyone thought she had ability and be- 
cause of this one teacher took a special interest in her and suggested 
she go to the city of M . . . where she would have much more 

in developing her abilities. But even though she made excellent 

and was very much involved in extra-curricular activities, 

dramatics, she always became very upset when she was faced 

an examination, or faced with some crucial situation where 

was important. She just cannot understand why she became so y 
when she knows that she almost always does well once she makes an 


pt. 
I nod that I know how this does feel to her and wondered whether 
somehow she is not telling me too that the tests had brought up a 
Jem which she thought she had put behind her long ago. She is 
thoughtful for a few seconds, then states that perhaps this does bother 
her; that she had not realized it quite that way but it does tie up with 
so many other things. She might just as well tell me that she has had 
two years of psychoanalysis which she completed a few years back 
and she thought that she had gotten rid of some of these problems and 
suddenly here they are again, But she is not really worried about it, 
she knows that sho can handle this—her problems-much better 
at any rate the reactions she has are not so strong as they used 
Miss K's mood changes at this point; she is calmer as she 
to say that she has been relatively happy in her work and 
too. She talks at some length about the job. It seems that 
really a good secretary; she does not work with steady persistence 
sometimes two or three days will go by without getting much 
gives the office a certain vitality, 
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Then she adds tentatively that maybe the tests will throw some light 
on this—but then again the tests probably cannot . . . 

I do not meet her request directly, but say lightly that I had begun 
to wonder whether we were going to get to the tests today; I say that 
I think I should tell her—even though it is mean in one way after all 
her worry—that she really did quite well on the tests. She acknowl- 
edges this with a smile and waits. I say that it is a little hard to know 
just how to begin with the test results but we might begin by talking 
about a few of the things that seemed important to her as a person. 
She agrees without comment, however, there is a slight trace of fear- 
fulness in her facial expression. I begin by saying that one of the 
things which seems to be quite central is her strong desire for inde- 
pendence. She certainly does not like being tied down. I can see how 
she would find straight secretarial work a pretty monotonous business 
unless she had a chance somehow to turn the job into something quite 
different than straight typing or filing or taking dictation. 

Miss K laughs in a puzzled way. She comments again at some length 
about how she just could not stand a routine job, but—well, though 
what I had said about "independence" is true, she is not sure that her 
desire to avoid being tied down is really a very good thing. After all 
everyone has to be tied down in some way. 

I acknowledge that this is probably so and add that perhaps what I 
have raised did seem to be something of a problem in her and I am 
not sure exactly what to say about it. 

She is quite thoughtful for a few minutes then in a tone of serious 
frankness asks if this means that she is immature. I say that I guess she 
is asking me if she is ever going to be completely happy and satisfied. 
Also, twice now her feelings have been upset and I guess she must be 
wondering more than ever what did result from her psychoanalysis. 
Iknow that just words aren't helpful to her, but I am quite sure that 
whatever comes up here about herself and her work can never really 
take away her gains in the analysis. As far as the desire not to be 
tied down is concerned, I do not think any one thing that we talk 
about will be the whole reason that she can or cannot make some 
change toward a happier experience in work. Miss K replies that she 
knows really that this is true. She talks for a little while of how the 
analysis was helpful to her but she puts in some doubt that she has 
solved all her problems and adds, “Of course, that is probably one 
reason for my coming here." Then she adds further that maybe in- 
stead of letting things that we talk about upset her, she ought to do 
some thinking about them first and will probably find out it's really not 
so bad. I nod agreement and accept this without further comment. I 
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mention that we have gone a little overtime and probably we should 
stop for today. She agrees without comment. We make an appoint- 
ment for next Friday at 6:00. 


1/21/49: Miss K in on time. She is very friendly as we chat for a mo- 
ment about the cold weather. Her mood shifts slightly now. She 
begins to talk more seriously. She says that she did some thinking 
about our last talk and she feels pretty good about what I had said to 
her, particularly in relation to her desire for independence. The more 
she had thought about this, the more she realized just how strong it 
is in her. She then tells me of how this really began when she was a 
very small child. Her mother and father had died during early child- 
hood and she was raised by foster parents who were “wonderful” 
people, but even so she always felt that she had to stand on her own 
feet and not be a burden to them. Miss K goes on at some length to 
describe the early relationship at home. She projects only positive 
feelings about this part of her life and I do not raise any doubts about 
this. By telling me this, I think she is attempting to bring her need for 
independence into perspective, articulate it and focus it in regard to 
her present struggle with work. She goes on to say that it was not 
really hard for her to leave home and come to M . . . Her foster- 
father is dead now but her foster-mother is living and she helps to 
support her, though they live in separate towns. She describes these 
relationships as well as the various personal changes in her life in some 
detail and in a matter-of-fact way. I say that I guess her need for 
independence is pretty natural with her after being this way all these 
years and I could see too that she had used it in positive ways. She 
asks me how I meant this exactly. I say simply in the way in which 
it seemed to carry her forward—being able to leave home when she 
once decided to, being able to change jobs when they became unsatis- 
factory, and even in being able to take the initiative to come to a 
service like this one—all of these things showed she could take actions 
when she needed to. She seemed pleased at this. I think that it is 
important for Miss K to be aware of the fact that she can use herself 
(her independence) in positive ways. However, I know that there is 
another side of the same coin and at this point I raise a certain danger. 
I say to her that in mentioning her taking the initiative to come to a 
service like this one could be a positive action, but too, I wonder 
whether it somehow is not hard to share her problems with others 
and in fact that this kind of sharing might really threaten the inde- 
pendence she does want. She nodded yes that she knew what I meant 
but did not think that sharing her problems with me was really hard. 
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She said with a tone of discovery that so far it had been quite easy. I 
nodded acknowledgment of this and added lightly that at times I 
had made it a little painful for her. She knocked this aside by saying 
in effect that it could not all be pleasant and she was pretty sure she 
would not get anywhere if it always went smoothly. 

Miss K changed the subject at this point. Since our last talk she 
has begun to wonder just what she could do about finding a different 
field of work. She brings in here the fact that once several years ago 
she was on the verge of registering in college but for one reason or 
another did not do it. She blamed this mostly on friends who dis- 
couraged her because they could see no point in her going to college 
unless it was directly related to her work. For example, her roommate 
said that she might take a course in personnel work or advertising— 
something which would help her to advance. She didn’t exactly want 
this at the time and the result was that she did not enroll in school at 
all. I meet this by saying that I saw two parts in what she is saying: 
First there is the part that says it is important for her to do the right 
thing: that is, that it matters to her to some extent what other people 
think. The other part is that she was not able to accept such fields as 
advertising or personnel. This is of interest particularly because from 
the test results she does seem to be a person who would just not feel 
comfortable in commercial work. I put in here that maybe the first 
question we have to try to look at together is the one of what relation 
exactly she does want with the world. All of us have our own way of 
structuring ourselves into the world and of structuring our surround- 
ings. All of us have pretty definite lines of communication with life. 
She replies that she thinks she sees what I mean. Yes she would like 
to talk about this. I say that we might go back to her desire for inde- 
pendence. She seems to strive pretty hard to arrange her present work 
so that she is not tied down to the typewriter. This is what I mean by 
“structuring” the situation, She needs to bring things around so that 
she can achieve her goal of independence. She also seems to be 
strongly oriented to “ideas” rather than to “things.” She is not the 
mechanic or engineer. One way she finds independence is through 
orienting herself to the world of ideas. Miss K states that she is begin- 
ning to understand a lot of things now, things which had never be- 
come tied together before. She understands what I mean by her in- 
clination to ideas. She talks slowly now. She seems to be pulling her 
thoughts together. She tells me about a girl friend who wanted to be 
a research worker in biology and gave up a great many material con- 
veniences to complete her graduate studies. Other friends sometimes 
criticized this girl while she (Miss K) was always defending her, even 
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though at times it was difficult for her to meet the arguments of her 
friends. She (Miss K) did not exactly envy this girl but she sometimes 
wished that it was she who was doing it. It was not a matter of just 
being ambitious either but of thinking she would like to be doing 
something like her friend was going to do—even if not in biology. The 
main argument of her friends is that the student friend was being 
impractical. 

I say that I guessed in their eyes she was being impractical while 
in her friend's eyes she was being very practical. Somehow it depends 
upon the way in which each person has to express his own uniqueness 
as to whether they are being practical or impractical. Miss K says 
that she has always thought this too, but guessed she has always been 
too much influenced by the opinions of others to just follow com- 
pletely her own thinking. I put in here that in some way she is not 
as independent of the influence of others as perhaps her strong need 
for independence would indicate. 

Miss K is deeply thoughtful about this. She seems somewhat dis- 
turbed. I know from the test results that a central dynamic lies at the 
core of Miss K’s way of structuring. She has a very special way of 
relating to people and using people. In challenging her thinking in 
regard to “independence vs. being dependent upon the opinions of 
others” I am attempting to.open up this question. 

I say that I sense that she is disturbed by what I have said. She 
answers that she is quite puzzled. Sometimes she doesn’t care what 
people think and also she can be very persuasive with other people. 
At other times she cares a great deal. She referred back to what she 
had told me about her office work, particularly how she frequently 
comes up with ideas and is able to convince people above her that 
her suggestions are good ones, yet at times the opinions of others do 
get in her way. She went on to give several examples of how this is 
with her. She added with an exasperated laugh: that the more she 
thought about this the more mixed up she felt. Then as though to get 
rid of the confusion in some way she states definitely that whatever 
else is in the picture she knows that in any work she does she can’t 
be completely isolated from people, in fact she wants to be in close 
contact with people. 

I acknowledge this by saying that I thought this to be true too, 
both from what she had said and also from the test results. Y wasn't 
clear either as to just exactly what being with people meant to her, 
but from what she had just told me I could see two parts: one part 
which said it was important for her to be an influence with others and 
another part that said what she was in life was more related to what 
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others thought she was and perhaps not enough dependent upon 
what she actually accomplished as a person. At times it is more im- 
portant for her to do and say things to give others a certain picture of 
herself than to go ahead and do things simply for her own satisfaction. 

This seemed to be very meaningful to Miss K. She is quite enthusi- 
astic for a moment then her expression again becomes thoughtful. 
She says, “You know, it is amazing to me how much of my analysis 
is being tied together by all of this.” She told me of how she had 
followed “threads” for days upon end during the analysis and now 
she is beginning to tie up “the loose ends.” I accept this but say too 
that I wasn’t sure what she meant. She said one of the things which 
she had learned from the analysis was that she was a perfectionist 
and afraid of failure and this is why it is hard to just go ahead and 
do things. She then relates this to what we had just talked about. She 
says that when it comes to doing things which would test her in some 
way she would develop all kinds of doubts and use what others said 
against her ideas as a rationalization for not following through. This 
fits together with the attitude that she is only what others think she 
is. It is a different side of her need to be perfect. Also the fact that 
she has good ideas and can persuade others to use them was one way 
she had of not taking any risk herself. She said all of this rapidly as 
she formulated it in her mind, The extent to which she was able to 
organize all these thoughts did reflect the progress she was making 
here and also that she had gotten a good deal out of her analysis. I 
say to her that she certainly did seem to be tying a lot of loose ends 
together. I put in the doubt that just knowing all of this would make 
things different for her. She said that it did help her to see certain 
things about herself. As things become clearer in her own mind it 
seems to be easier to take action. She then states, “There is one thing 
I would like to ask you. Do you think I should go into sales work?” I 
say, “I guess this would be one way out, at least a way in which you 
could have ‘good ideas and be persuasive’ (her words) without too 
much risk and entanglement.” There is a mixture of amusement and 
resignation in her tone as she replies, “It’s the same old thing. I know 
I don’t want a sales job. It is a way out and I’ve always taken some 
way like that, not necessarily sales but one thing or another. I'll have 
to think about this.” The hour is up and we make an appointment 
for next Tuesday at 6:00. 


1/25/49: Miss K in on time. She begins with the statement that yes- j 
terday she told her boss she would be leaving for a new job soon. 
There is obvious pride in the way she says this and she responds to 
the surprise in my own expression with a laugh and the comment that 
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she does not blame me for being surprised but—, well she knows that 
she is going to do something else and it is only fair to let the company 
know. She has known this, the part about going into something else, 
for a long time and since talking with me is quite ready to make the 
change. I say lightly, yes, I am surprised. I know too that she wants 
to go ahead in some way. I guess she had gotten a little ahead of me. 
She laughed at this then told me how good it felt when she actually 
told Mr. V.... that she would be leaving. I acknowledge this by 
saying I can see how good it makes her feel. Then I say I feel good 
about it too, but in another way it frightens me because somehow it 
puts quite a bit on me. Miss K is thoughtful about this for a moment 
and acknowledges that she sees what I mean. She states that this is not 
really true because it will be herself who will be stuck unless she 
follows through. Then she says with much seriousness that actually 
she was not being impulsive or even “fixing” things so that she would 
have to do something. It came after a good deal of thought and when 
she went through with it, it felt very natural to her. Also it was some- 
thing tangible which she could feel in a real way. It felt good. I accept 
this with the statement that I could not help but wonder just how 
the whole thing had really felt to her and as she says, it seems good. 

It is important to maintain a control in the way Miss K uses herself 
and also uses me, particularly at this point in our relationship. In 
taking the step that she has in her work, there is enough natural fear 
on her part to blind and confuse her as she tries to go ahead. This can 
result in a negative relationship with me or rashness in her own ac- 
tions. The possibility of the development of a negative relationship 
with me must be understood against the background of a community 
view of "guidance" and "taking tests," a part of which implies that a 
person will be told the work for which he is most suitable as a result 
of the test findings. I do not want Miss K to fall into this trap. 

She takes a different direction now. She states that there is some- 
thing inside her which makes her want to do work that is important. 
Thats not it exactly, she does not know how to express it. It is not 
prestige. Neither does she want power or fame. In fact these things 
would not really interest her. She then expresses much negative feel- 
ing about industry. People are just cogs in a wheel and are driven 
both by the machine and by competition between themselves. She 
goes on at some length about this. I meet her feeling here by saying 
that I can see she is somehow through with the commercial world. 
She agrees and says that it is all right for some people but as far as 
she is concerned it would not satisfy her. She relates this back to the 
feeling of doing something important and ends by saying that she 
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does not really know exactly what this is but she does know that it 
bothers her. 

I state that what she is saying is interesting. There is a part of her 
that needs the kind of work situation where she can feel that the 
work being done is of a “pioneering” kind. She needs to be free of 
the mundane and routine requirements of the everyday world and 
instead have the experience of exploring new territory, carrying out 
projects that push the frontiers of society outward. 

Miss K reacts as though what I have said is quite close to her. She 
confirms my statement with vigorous enthusiasm. “Yes, that’s what I 
feel. It’s not that I do something important but do something signifi- 
cant.” I add that this would bring together her interest in ideas and 
also in a way she would be doing work of importance in regard to peo- 
ple as a whole. She understands this and comments, “It is amazing 
how all of these parts as you call them, fit together.” I put in here that 
from many of the things we had talked about I wonder how she feels 
about herself in regard to not liking to be tied down. She replied that 
she knows she dislikes being tied down but she thinks she sees why 
now. More important, if some of her other goals were satisfied she 
would not mind doing the routine work which would be required. 
“Then routine and detail would be sort of secondary.” I acknowledge 
this without comment. 

There is a long pause, but without any tenseness between us. 
Finally she states that she had just been thinking about different fields 
of work. A lot of ideas pass through her head. It is hard to know. She 
asks tentatively, “What do you think I should do?” I say, “I know 
that it is hard for her to decide but I know too, that whatever I 
could suggest would be just words. In fact, I just don’t know what 
would be best for her.” She does not agree with me. She states that 
if she could be shown several “tracks to follow” she could select the 
one she wants. She adds that she could feel the direction pretty clearly 
now, but choosing a specific goal was hard for her. I say that I know 
how risky the jump is for her at this point. Then I put in that this 
could be something of a problem in itself. Somehow she has a tend- 
ency to refuse to think through things and yet she is not a person who 
has to have specific rules as basis to go on. She denied this with a good 
deal of defensiveness and told me again how easy it is for her to have 
ideas. Then she states that she is mentally lazy at times. She does not 
like to concentrate. She would hate to be a bookkeeper or an ac- 
countant. After several minutes of discussion she sums it up this way: 
she has ideas easily and they arise most easily when she is talking with 
others; on the other hand, she does refuse to think when faced squarely 
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with a problem, whether it be a decision in regard to herself or a 
problem as for example in algebra. But she is intellectually curious. 
The whole matter confused her. She goes on to connect some of the 
problem with her fear of failure and her fear of risking herself in close 
quarters with a problem. 

I say that I thought she did understand a good deal about her think- 
ing. Apparently “how she thinks” depends upon the particular situa- 
tion. She nods in agreement but she is not satisfied. I say, then that 
perhaps the key to this is not in the way she thinks as such but some- 
how connected with the way she uses herself as a whole person, par- 
ticularly in regard to the way she uses herself with people. Y recall 
that we had talked early about her relation to people, but probably 
did not really finish this—. She remembers but states that she does not 
see the connection, except in a vague way. That is, that people might 
blame her if she tries and fails at things. But she rejects this as not 
being very meaningful. 

I say, that in sharing some of her problem, many of the central 
ways in which she structures herself in the world had come out. I 
mention some of these factors briefly, then say that at the core of all 
this is something else which we had not discussed. It is as though there 
is a principle or a belief which says, “I am incapable of significant 
achievement myself, but I can realize my goals by being an inspiration 
to another person.” “In other words,” you say, “you get to your goals 
through someone else, by being the sensitive, intuitive influencer of 
others.” Miss K recognizes this instantly and then more slowly begins 
to articulate how it actually was in her everyday behavior. I could see 
that in grasping this principle she felt genuine insight. She says, “Yes, 
that is what I am doing. Except underneath I think I have it in me to 
achieve something significant even if I never try. You know, this is so 
true, It makes so many things that have puzzled me clear now. This 
is what I do with superiors at work. I try to . . . create the, I try to 

. . it’s almost like Pygmalion.” She is greatly amused at this thought 
and then states that she “never went that far.” She says that one of the 
things that always got her down at work was that she seldom met a 
man who could be the way she wanted. I put in here, “achieve your 
goals.” She said, “Yes,” and described in detail many of these people 
over the past years, contrasting herself as she now understands herself 
with their characteristics. She also talks at some length about various 
boy friends and states that in being this way she not only has not 
gotten into the right work but also this is probably the reason why she 
has not married. She has known men whom she thought she could 
“make into something” but they have been frightened by this quality 
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in her. One told her that she made him insecure because she made him 
feel he had to accomplish more than he thought himself capable of. 
Another told her “you have the ideas and I have the drive; we would 
make a good pair.” Hither the particular man was afraid of her influ- 
ence or else she did not like him enough to marry him. She told all of 
this with much eagerness. She appeared to feel quite clearly how she 
plays the role of the sensitive, artistic creator of others, a kind of 
“power behind the throne” using intuition as her intellectual approach 
rather than an objective, rational mental approach. I was able to relate 
this to her refusal to think. Thinking requires reaching into the prob- 
lems themselves with one’s intellect and when intuition is the primary 
mode, thinking becomes more of a reaching back into oneself. Refusal 
to think in the instance of Miss K is equivalent to refusal to act on the 
world in a direct way. Miss K. began to see how she had to change if 
she was going to go ahead and said so. We have gone overtime in this 
interview and we stop after making an appointment for next Monday 
at 6:00. 


1/81/49: Miss K arrives 15 minutes early. I am free to see her. She 
begins by saying that she has made a decision since our last talk. She 
has decided to go back to school and major in science. I acknowledge 
this without comment. She states that she has written to her high 
school and asked them to forward her transcript to the University of 
C....She had a talk with the registrar yesterday and it appears 
that she is eligible to enter. 

I say that she had been doing a lot of thinking; it seems as though 
she has taken some action too. She laughs and states that in a way 
it seems crazy for her to go back to school. She is thirty years old. Her 
friends don't understand what she is trying to do; it's funny but that 
doesn't bother her anymore. Everyone has to live his own life. Miss 
K then expresses some of her own doubt. She states that she knows 
that if she goes to school she will have to continue to work. She will 
have to earn her own living just as she always has. It means that she 
probably will not be able to earn more than forty or forty-five dollars 
a week whereas if she simply went on working she could earn seventy 
to eighty dollars a week. I ask why she cannot earn the latter amount 
anyway since she does plan to work. She answers that while she is 
in school she wants a "nice, quiet job," perhaps as a receptionist or 
something at any rate where she will not "wear herself out." Her 
main effort will be devoted to school work. I say that it does sound to 
me like a pretty ambitious program and from what she has just said 
I can see too that her life will have to be pretty well organized for a 
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while. She nodded in agreement and added that maybe it was too 
much to do. But she doesn’t see any way around, There are no short 
cuts. She insists that she has thought the whole thing through very 
carefully and though she can see logically how to work the whole 
thing out, this is not the main thing. The main thing is . . . she doesn't 
know how to express it . . . the main thing is that going to college 
and preparing herself for really useful work where she personally 
can accomplish something in life just feels right to her. 

I say that from the way she says it, I can see that it does feel right 
to her. I ask about the college work itself-she had mentioned major- 
ing in science. 

She answers this by saying she really is not sure yet. She thinks the 
best approach now is to explore the whole matter by taking several 
basic science courses. She smiles and states that maybe she will major 
in physics. She denies any knowledge of the subject but it seems like 
the type of material which she can get her teeth into. But she will 
not make up her mind about it finally until she has taken some courses. 
She will have to decide that when she comes to it. I can see that her 
mind is quite made up. There is a long pause. She seems to have little 
else to talk about. I say that it seems like things are pretty well worked 
out and remind her that when she first came in I had said we would 
probably see each other four or five times after the testing. Today is 
the fourth time and I'm beginning to think that coming in again 
would just be a burden to her though I did not really know. She re- 
plies that she is not sure what else there is to talk about at this point. 
She concludes that the remainder of the job is up to herself. She then 
asks me if we can leave any future appointment "open." She men- 
tions that there may be difficulties in being admitted to school and if 
serious ones arise she would want to see me once again. I agree to 
this by saying that I thought if she had a specific question along those 
lines we could probably get together on it. 

Miss K relaxes in her chair and her tone is conversational. She tells 
me that aside from helping her to get her vocational problem settled, 
our talks had meant much more than just that. She said that she was 
really quite confused about herself when she first came to the Service 
and so much that was hazy is not any longer. Furthermore what we 
had done wasn't at all like what she had expected. She expected to 
be told her IQ and interests and instead, "real problems that have 
been bothering me for years came up and I think I've already begun 
to make changes. At least, I feel differently about many things now." 
She appeared to have some difficulty in expressing just how this was 
with her but goes on to give several examples of it from everyday ex- 
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perience. She refers to our first talk when she spoke about the “rhyth- 
mical” desire to do something and not know just what it is she wants 
to do. She has not felt this at all during the past week. She is not sure 
whether she can trust its permanent disappearance for she adds that 
she should “knock on wood.” She then states that she is beginning to 
find herself “thinking” rather than pushing serious thoughts away as 
she always has. She states an example of this in the office during the 
week when she was asked to set up a traffic schedule: “I got right in 
the middle of this before I knew it. Always before I procrastinated 
that type of a task or shoved it off onto someone else. But this time I 
even enjoyed doing it. It was fun." I say that I can see too that things 
are different for her now, not only from what she says but from the 
way she has taken real steps toward getting started in school. I add 
that she seems to be doing things on her own to make the changes 
something real in her everyday life. The hour is terminated at this 
point. Miss K thanks me as she gets up to Eo and I tell her that I will 
be interested to hear how things go with her after a little while of 
school. She promises to write and we say goodbye.* 


In the above case the test interpretations weave in neatly with the 
development of insight. They are given in context to help the person 
think through his problems and occasionally as reassurance. 

There are also times when it is necessary to use tests as evidence 
against an inadvisable vocational plan. But first other evidence from 
the individual's experience must be discussed and interpreted to him. 

Charles represents such a case. He had rated an intelligence quo- 
tient of 75 on the Wechsler-Bellevue and lower on the performance 
part than on the verbal. He also tested low on spatial and manipula- 
tive tests. Yet he aspired to become a diamond-cutter. His older 
brother was one and he thought he could be too. He was asked about 
his schooling and began to speak of his grades—he was poor in mathe- 
matics but felt he was good in other subjects. He stated the teachers 
gave him low marks because they did not like him. 

When asked about his work he also gave excuses for being fired. 
He was asked to explain further and in doing so told of finding it dif- 
ficult to learn many operations and to follow directions. It was sug- 
gested that perhaps the work was too difficult and he accepted the 


1 From the files of the Lenox Hill Consulting Service, Inc., N.Y., N.Y., with 
changes in identifying data. 
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suggestion. It was then possible to go back to his school work and he 
admitted he was always very slow to catch on and that he was not too 
smart. He was told the tests indicated the same thing but that he 
might be able to learn to do some simple work. He accepted the test 
results and the suggestion about simple jobs. 

In other instances where the suggestions are not accepted as read- 
ily, more direct advice and persuasion may have to be used to make 
the person recognize his abilities. Williamson (13) summarizes meth- 
ods of using diagnostic evidence under the headings of direct advis- 
ing, persuasiveness, and explanation. These methods are used after 
“adequate analysis and diagnosis have been made” and after “the 
student has been prepared for advice” by interviewing. According to 
Williamson, the counselor must also be alert to the client’s reactions 
and modify his methods in accordance with them. 

He recommends direct advising for “tough-minded” students who 
insist upon frank opinions of choice of action as well as for those “who 
persist with an activity or a choice which the counselor has reason to 
believe will lead to serious failure and loss of morale.” However, in 
the latter case the counselor acts as an adviser, not as a dictator. 

The persuasive method is recommended when the “case data in- 
dicate quite definitely that one choice is to be preferred over all alter- 
natives.” The counselor does not dominate but gives “the evidence in 
such a reasonable and logical manner that the student is able to an- 
ticipate clearly the probable outcomes of alternative actions.” 

The explanatory method is considered by Williamson to be “the 
most complete and satisfactory.” It may need many interviews. In 
this method, the counselor explains the diagnostic data and points out 
where the student may use his potentialities. An example is given by 
Williamson: 


As far as I can tell from this evidence of aptitude, your chances of 
getting into the medical school are poor; but your possibilities in 
business seem to be much more promising. These are the reasons for 
my conclusions: You have done consistently failing work in zoology 
and chemistry. You do not have the pattern of interests characteristic 
of successful doctors which probably indicates you would not find the 
practice of medicine congenial. On the other hand you do have an 
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excellent grasp of mathematics, good general ability, and the inter- 
ests of an accountant. These facts seem to me to argue for your selec- 
tion of accountancy as an occupation. Suppose you think about these 
facts and my suggestion, talk to your father about my suggestion, see 
Professor Blank who teaches accounting, and return next Tuesday at 
10 o'clock to tell me what conclusion you have reached. I shall not 
attempt to influence you because I want you to choose an occupation 
congenial to you, But I do urge that you weigh the evidence pro and 
con for your choice and for the one I suggest. Remember that we 
must both look for evidence of aptitude to succeed and that a mere 
desire to succeed is not sufficient evidence of the required aptitude.* 


Interviews will necessarily follow this explanation of the diagnostic 
evidence. The evidence can be considered as “grist for the mill.” In 
conducting subsequent interviews the counselor will be aware of the 
attitudes and personality needs of the client and gear his interview 
techniques accordingly. 

Non-directive counselors who use tests in vocational counseling 
also emphasize alertness to the client’s reactions to the tests, but use 
only the non-directive technique of interviewing. Bixler and Bixler 
(2) point out how the interpretation of tests can help the client ex- 
press feelings and attitudes. “The primary factor is to divulge infor- 
mation, but not to encourage or discourage the client in other ways."* 

They give an illustration from an interview with a crippled boy in 
engineering school. He was below average in two college aptitude 
tests and in mathematics and English. The illustration from the inter- 
view follows: 


I briefly outlined his standing in relation to other students, pointing 
out that he rated above average in some things but below average in 
quite a number of things, especially some which seemed rather im- 
portant. He then asked if that meant he had a 50-50 chance, and I 
asked him how he thought it stood and he said he felt it was less 
than a 50-50 chance. I explained that that was the way it seemed and 
mentioned that he was pretty disappointed, which was quite obvious. 
He said, "It's funny." I said, "It's funny in some ways, but it makes 


5From How To Counsel Students by E. G. Willi . Ci t, 1939. 
Courtesy of McGraw-Hill Book Co. Y qi re 


? Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1:186 (1945). 
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you feel pretty unhappy, too.” He said then that really a better word 
would be “strange” and that he had always had an uphill fight. Mo- 
mentarily, he jumped into his personal anxieties and explained that 
they told him at one time that he would never walk, he would never 
be able to drive a car, and that he had to try to find those things out. 
I mentioned that he felt he had to give this a try, too. He said, “Yes. 
Tm certainly not going to quit.":? 


He was eventually dismissed from the university for poor grades. 
The Bixlers report that they did not try to dissuade him or to suggest 
alternatives. They state that it is “unlikely that a fixed and deter- 
mined goal, no matter how inappropriate, can be altered by this 
means.” Apparently they felt that the client was so determined that 
nothing could move him. This appears to be a moot point in need of 
verification. The integration might have been followed through more 
successfully by other interviewing techniques. 

In a later report Bixler and Bixler (8) offer some good points on test 
interpretation. They recommend among other things giving simple 
statistical predictions based upon the test data and allowing the client 
to evaluate the predictions as they are applicable to himself. The fol- 
lowing is an example: 


C. There are studies which demonstrate that students’ ranks in high 
school along with the way in which they compare with other entering 
students in mathematics, are the best indication of how well they will 
succeed in engineering. Sixty out of one hundred students with scores 
like yours succeed in engineering. About eighty out of one hundred 
succeed in the social sciences (names several). The difference is due to 
the fact that study shows the college aptitude test to be important in 
social sciences, along with high school work, instead of mathematics. 

S. But I want to go into engineering. I think I'd be happier there. 
Isn't that important too? 

C. You are disappointed with the way the test came out, but you 
wonder if your liking engineering better isn't pretty important? 

S. Yes, but the tests say I would do better in sociology or some- 
thing like that. (Disgusted.) 

C. That disappoints you, because it's the sort of thing you don't 
like. 


10 Loc, Cit. 
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S. Yes, I took an interest test, didn’t I? (C nods.) What about it? 

C. You wonder if it doesn’t agree with the way you feel, The test 
shows that most people with your interests enjoy engineering and are 
not likely to enjoy social sciences.— 

S. (Interrupts.) But the chances are against me in engineering, 
aren't they? 

C. It seems pretty hopeless to be interested in engineering under 
these conditions, and yet you're not quite sure. 

S. No, that's right. I wonder if I might not do better in the thing I 
like—maybe my chances are best in engineering anyway. I've been 
told how tough college is, and I've been afraid of it. The tests are 
encouraging. There isn't much difference after all-Being scared 
makes me overdo the difference. 


The subject decided to go into engineering. 

The statistical prediction method of interpreting tests is impersonal 
and objective and would seem to be an effective way of presenting 
test evidence. Whether to follow it only by the non-directive inter- 
viewing method is another question. We would prefer to be more 
flexible; we advocate the non-authoritarian method of interviewing. 

It is important to recognize that the integration of tests and inter- 
views must be achieved if the client is to benefit from counseling. 
Often, both tests and the counseling interview present a very diffi- 
cult learning situation for the client, since he is learning about him- 
self in relation to the world of work. Clients sometimes find it difficult 
to terminate the relationship with the counselor and prefer to have 
some written report about the experience. Stone and Simos (11) de- 
scribe a technique known as “Counseling Letters” which attempts to 
supplement the interview and leave the client with a permanent rec- 
ord. Such a record may help him subsequently in reviewing the mu- 
tually agreed upon possibilities, and may also be of some use in sub- 
sequent guidance, training, and work situations. 

It should be emphasized that these letters are not variations of test 
profiles but rather are integrative interpretations of test interview 
results. 


The figure given on the following page.is a sample of such a coun- 
seling letter. 


11 Educational and Psychological Measurement, 6:148 (1946). 
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Mr. J. P. T. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Dear Mr, T.: 

The following is a report of the results of the interviews and tents which you 
took at the Employment Research Center. We hope that thie information vill be 
helpful to you in seeking work or in preparing yourself for future employment 
by pointing out a number of job possibilities for which you seem to be fitted. 


Work for Which You Appear Qualified by Experience and Training 


On the basis of your work experience alone, your best immediate job opportunities 
would appear to be in work such as wrapper and packer or in the operation of some 
factory machines. You could also qualify as a painter's helper, plumber's helper, 
or possibly as a truck driver. 


Job Opportunities Open to You on the Basis of Your Measured Capacities 


An analysis of the results of your tests indicate that you have excellent mechani- 
cal ability and superior ability to work at jobs requiring the rapid and accurate 
use of your fingers and small tools. Your clerical ability is only fair, and it 
is not advised that you seek training for, nor employment in office vork, It is 
also recomended that you do not attempt work as a salesman. Your interests are 
similar to those of men who are successful skilled tradesmen, as for example, men 
who work as painters, carpenters, printers, and machinists, These results indicate 
that you should be successful as a semi-skilled worker in a factory or working at 
machines which would not involve n long training period. The suggestions made in 
the preceding paragraph are further indicated by the test resul 


Work for Which You Can Qualify if You Secure Additional Training 


It is strongly recommended that you secure additional training in some trade. You 
should investigate the possibility of taking courses at the St. Paul Vocational 
School. Since there is considerable demand for these courses, hovever, you may 
find that you can obtain training more quickly in m reliable private trade school 
such as Dunwoody Institute in Minnedpolis. Your excellent mechanical ability 
indicates very strongly that you should secure training in some trade, such as 
machinist, mechanic, plumber, or in some other mechanical trade in which you may 
have a special interest. 


Use of This Letter 
You may use this letter when applying for a job if you wish your prospective 
employer to know of your recommendations. If a prospective employer is intersted 


in obtaining additional interpretations of the interviews and tests, ve shall be 
glad to supply further information at his request. 


Very truly yours, 
(signed) 
Member of Research Staff 


Reprinted Journal of Applied Psychology by per- 
mission Pr ‘American Psychological Association 


A COUNSELING LETTER 


Summary 


The counseling process is dynamic. It has two major tools, tests and 
interviews, and these must be integrated. The tests have primarily a 
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diagnostic function, while the interview helps an individual gain in- 
sight about himself and his problems. 

Tests should be introduced only after the interview has proceeded 
sufficiently. Their introduction will then be more meaningful to the 
client. They can be introduced by explaining their function in the 
total counseling process; and it should be mentioned during the in- 
troduction that they are only one means of obtaining evidence. Inter- 
views must precede and follow them. They can also be introduced 
by explaining the function of specific tests selected with the participa- 
tion of the client. 

The manner of interpretation of test results is extremely impor- 
tant. It must be governed by understanding of the client's reactions to 
them. The reactions differ, and the counselor must stand ready to 
use interviewing techniques in a flexible manner. 

"In some instances, the interpretation of test results may take place 
throughout more than one interview—whenever the client asks for 
them, or when the counselor thinks they may be helpful in further 
developing the client's self-understanding. The test results may be 
used for reassurance and to facilitate interpretation of present at- 
titudes and behavior, 

Test results may also be integrated in such a way as to allow giving 
advice in a non-authoritarian manner or to persuade a client to ac- 
cept one alternative over others, or to explain the data in such a way 
as to point out with evidence where the client may use his 
potentialities, 

The non-directive counselors also use tests in vocational counseling. 
They also emphasize alertness to the individual's feelings and atti- 
tudes. They recommend the interpretation of tests in statistical pre- 
dictive terms. This is done in an impersonal and objective manner 
with the counselor ready to continue the interview non-directively 
as the client evaluates the predictions in relation to himself. The sta- 
tistical predictions seem valuable as a way of interpreting tests. 
However, the interview method need not be only non-directive but 
should rather be non-authoritarian. 

To supplement the interview and allow for the client to have an 
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integrated permanent record of the counseling experience of testing 
and interview, “Counseling Letters” appears to have some value. 
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STATISTICS IN TEST 


INTERPRETATION 


A TATISTICS is a useful tool. It brings order into data and al- 
lows one to compare test scores and see more clearly the relationships 
among them. Correct test interpretation demands basic understand- 
ing of statistical terms and concepts. This chapter will be concerned 
with discussing certain basic statistical concepts, not with calculation. 
For extensive treatment of statistics, Edwards (4), Garrett (6), Lind- 
quist (8), or Peatman (11), as well as others, can be studied. 

When an array of scores is obtained for a client, certain pertinent 
questions can be asked. Where does he stand in comparison with 
others? How much better or worse is he? What do the scores mean 
for the prediction of work or school success? How certain is the pre- 
diction? Do combinations of tests increase the certainty of prediction? 
What do the tests measure? These answers lie partly in statistics. The 
scores are also due to motivational and emotional factors; these im- 
portant matters must be taken into consideration. In any event, to 
answer the questions at least in part, it is necessary to know some- 
thing about measures of central tendency and of variability, about 
percentiles and standard scores, about the significance of differences 
between the averages of groups, about correlation, multiple correla- 
tion, and factor analysis, 
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Let us take the case of a client whom we shall call John and as- 
sume that he has taken a battery of eight tests. The tests included 
were the Wechsler-Bellevue, the A.C.E., the Bennett Mechanical 
Comprehension, the Minnesota Placing and Turning, the Revised 
Minnesota Paper Form Board, the Multiphasic, and the Kuder. The 
scores obtained are reported as follows: 


Wechsler-Bellevue Raw-Score Weighted Score 
Comprehension 15 18 
Arithmetic 9 12 
Information 17 12 
Digit Span 13 1l 
Similarities 18 .18 

Verbal Total 61 
Picture Arrangement 14 12 
Picture Completion 12 12 
Block Design 33 15 
Object Assembly 25 16 
Digit Symbol 56 .18 

Performance Total 68 

Total t 129 
American Council on Education (A.C.E.) 

Total Score ME TAA ERI Tu UAM 180 points 

Q-score (Quantitative). «4 + iy + ot oc ot 7 60 points 

L-score (Linguistic) . Arr. TOM 70 points 

Placing Test: MOMENT T cu 201 seconds 
Turning Test? siya oppeto e PUN etos Ver s 141 seconds 
Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Test. . + + + + -* 57 points 
Revised Minnesota Paper Formboard Test . . + - + - 57 points 


Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
Hypochondriasis (Hs) 
Depression (D) 
Hysteria (Hy) 
Psychopathic Deviate (Pa) 
Interest (Mr) 
Paranoia (Ps) 


m 


DP WMHOONH 
3 
E 
€ 


Meus EE (P,) points 
Schizophrenia (S.) points 
Hypomania (Ma) points 
Kuder Preference Record 
Mechanical 97 points 
Computational 45 points 
Scientific 85 points 
Persuasive 68 points 
Artistic 52 points 
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Literary 50 points 
Musical 16 points 
Social Service 51 points 
Clerical 82 points 


From the test results as given very little can be said unless more 
is known about certain statistical concepts. It is impossible to inter- 
pret these results in terms of high or low. Nor can one know from the 
scores as given on which tests John did better than others. However, 
knowledge of statistical concepts will help to clear up the confusion. 


Measures of central tendency 


The arithmetic mean or average, the median, and the mode are 
measures of central tendency, They locate the most typical score in a 
group; and they identify a specific score as good or bad, depending 
upon whether such a score is above or below the average. A look at all 
the scores made by John conveys nothing without reference to cer- 
tain statistical landmarks. The measures of central tendency are 
among the most frequently used. 

The mean. The arithmetic mean, also called the average, is the 
most widely known of the measures. It is the sum of the scores made 
bya sampling of people divided by the number of people. Each score 
is given equal weight, each score contributing to the sum and ac- 
counting for one in the total number of people. A simple illustration 
is John’s set of scores on the Wechsler-Bellevue, The weighted scores 
on the verbal part are 13, 12, 12, 11, and 18. The average or mean 
verbal score is the sum of the 5 scores divided by 5, or 12.2, The 
mean is the most reliable of the measures of central tendency, and 
useful if other statistics like the coefficient of correlation are to be 
computed. 

The median. The median is the score made by the middle person 
or item in a series when the scores are arrayed in order of amount. It 
is the point above which and below which half the measures fall. 
The median is to be employed where there are extreme scores that 
would throw off the mean. For instance, if the scores were 4 on digit 
Span but 13, 12, 12, and 13 on the other subtests, then the median 
should be calculated since it would more nearly typify the perform- 
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ance of the group. John might not have been paying close attention 
at the time the digit span was given. That score would not be rep- 
resentative and could therefore be disregarded in the calculation of 
the average. If it were to be included, the median should be taken 
and it would be 12, the middle score (4, 12, 12, 13, 18) of the five, one 
lower, one tied and two higher. 

The mode. The mode is the score that is made by most people or 
that score which occurs most frequently. If the 10 subtest weighted 
scores on the Wechsler-Bellevue are examined in terms of frequency 
of occurrence, it will be seen that John obtained 11 once, 12 four 
times, 13 three times, and 15 and 16 once each. Twelve is therefore 
the mode since it occurred most often. This is a crude measure, used 
if only an approximation is needed. 


Measures of variability 


The range, the interquartile range, and the standard deviation are 
measures of variability, of dispersion about the measure of central 
tendency. They help one to judge more meaningfully how much a 
score varies from the central tendency. Their boundaries are addi- 
tional landmarks. Like mileposts on a road, they help tell how distant 
the score is from the central location. 

The range. The range is a crude measure of variability. Where there 
is a scarcity of data and where the size of the deviation need not be 
known too accurately, the range can be used. It reports merely the 
distance between the lowest and highest scores made by a group ona 
test. The range of one group of four-year male college students on 
the A.C.E. may be from 5 to 189 (9). If the mean is 105, it is clear that 
John’s score of 130 is quite a bit better than the average; but it is not 
really clear how much better it is. Scores between 180 and 189 may 
have been obtained by very few people. 

The interquartile range. The interquartile range includes the scores 
made by the middle 50 per cent of the people. It is the difference in 
scores between two specific points in the distribution. At one extreme 
is the score made by the person below whom there are 25 per cent of 
the scores; at the other end is the score made by the person below 
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whom there are 75 per cent of the scores (and above whom are 25 
per cent of the scores). In other words the interquartile range corre- 
sponds to the middle 50 per cent of the scores: 25 per cent of the 
scores are below and 25 per cent above. On the A.C.E. for four-year 
male college students the interquartile range is 52-123. This range 
gives an additional reference for interpreting John’s point score. His 
A.C.E. score of 130 is better than at least 75 per cent of the scores or 
in the highest 25 per cent. The interquartile range is to be used for 
data with extreme scores. It can justifiably be used as the measure of 
variability when the median is reported as the measure of central 
tendency. Since the median is the score made by the person at the 
mid-point when the scores are arrayed in order from low to high, 
the interquartile range has 25 per cent of scores below and 25 per cent 
of the scores above the median. 

The standard. deviation. The standard deviation or sigma (o) is 
the most reliable and most often used of the measures of variability. 
It measures the amount of deviation above and below the mean. A 
sampling of four-year male college students reported by Thurstone 
and Thurstone (9) yields a standard deviation of 25.14 points on the 
A.C.E. This means that one standard deviation equals 25.14 points, 
two standard deviations equals 50.28 points and three equals 75.42 
points. These may be in either direction from the mean. The mean 
is 105; therefore, one standard deviation above the mean (+1) = 105 
+25.14, or 180.14; one standard deviation below the mean (—1) = 
105 — 25.14, or 79.86; two standard deviations above equals 105 + 
50.28 or 155.28, and so on. John’s score is 130 points. He is therefore 
approximately 1.0 standard deviation units above the average (130 — 
105, divided by 25.14). 

His Placing Test score is 201 seconds. What is the size of his devia- 
tion from the mean? In order to determine this it is necessary to know 
the mean and the standard deviation. On a set of industrial norms 
(3) the average for men on the Placing Test is 214 seconds, and the 
standard deviation as calculated by us from the data given is 14.82. 
Since a low score is desirable, he is therefore .88 standard deviation 
above the average of the male industrial group; 201 minus 214, di- 
vided by 14.82. 
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Comparability of scores 


The scores reported for John are called “raw” scores except for the 
Wechsler-Bellevue weighted scores, which are standard scores. The 
raw scores are expressed in different kinds of units, either points, 
units of time, or errors. The points made on different tests do not have 
the same meaning. The raw scores must therefore be transmuted into 
units that have comparable or similar meaning from test to test. One 
can say the score on one test is better than that on another only if 
there is a basis for comparison. The measures of central tendency 
locate a score near the center that can be used as a point for making 
comparisons, but this single point is crude for such purposes. The 
boundaries of the variability measures add more reference points 
above and below the measure of central tendency. These allow for 
closer reading of position and more refined means of comparison 
among scores. The percentile and standard scores add still more refer- 
ence points. In fact, a percentile and a standard score can be com- 
puted for every raw score in a distribution. 

The percentile. A percentile is a point below which a certain per- 
centage of the population scores. If the scores made by a sampling of 
people are distributed from lowest to highest and 20 per cent of the 
people make up to a certain score, the person who makes that score is 
better than the 20 per cent of the people who failed to reach the 
score. Such a person has a score equivalent to the 20th percentile. The 
percentiles range from 0 to 100 per cent of the number of people in 
the population. On the Placing Test (8) 248 seconds is at the 0 per- 
centile, In the original standardization group nobody fails to reach 
the score. In practice a rare person may fail to reach it. Then any 
score slower than 248 seconds is assigned 0 percentile. Percentiles are 
easy to compute and relatively easy to understand. However, one ma- 
jor difficulty is involved in their use; it can be better understoood after 
the concept of the standard score has been discussed. 

John’s Placing Test score is 201 seconds. His percentile score based 
on the male industrial group referred to above is 84. This means that 
84 per cent of the males in the group failed to reach 201 seconds; and, 
conversely, 16 per eent did better. The 84th percentile ranking means 
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that he is as good as or better than 84 per cent of the male industrial 
group who have taken that test. He scored 141 seconds on the Turn- 
ing Test. His percentile ranking when he is compared with both men 
and women in the industrial group (there are no sex differences) is 
95; he is, therefore, as good as or better than 95 per cent of that group. 
Notice that he was at the 95th percentile on the Turning Test and at 
the 84th percentile on the Placing Test. It can be concluded that he 
did better on the former test. 

When percentile norms are derived from different sorts of groups, 
however, then this must be considered in interpreting scores. By way 
of illustration, John’s score on the Bennett Mechanical Comprehen- 
sion Test is 57 points. According to the percentile norms supplied by 
Bennett (1), 57 is at the 95th percentile for Engineering School Fresh- 
men, at the 99th percentile for technical high school seniors, and at 
the 85th percentile for candidates for engineering positions. In this 
case all the percentiles are high, but they are different for the same 
score when derived from different groups. The psychologist and coun- 
selor are required to use their judgment in referring to the most ap- 
propriate percentile table. 

Percentiles are actually extensions of the median and the quartiles. 
The median is the 50th percentile. The lower end of the interquartile 
range, quartile 1, is the 25th percentile; the upper end, quartile 3, 
the 75th percentile. Percentiles include all the scores. Where the num- 
ber of people in a sampling is small, quintiles (units of five percen- 
tiles) or deciles (units of 10 percentiles) are used. This procedure is 
followed because a single percentile does not make for a real differ- 
ence in consecutive raw scores. If 50 people are in a sampling, 1 per 
cent accounts for only .5 of a person, 2 per cent for 1, 3 per cent for 1.5, 
and so forth. The scores corresponding to the percentages of people 
may be the same in such cases of small total population. A larger per- 
centile unit, 5 or 10, is needed before differences in test score may 
occur, ; 

The standard score. The standard score is a better norm or stand- 
ard of reference than the percentile. It is derived from the mean and 
the standard deviation, which are, respectively, the most reliable 
measures of central tendency and variability. The standard score 
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actually tells the position of any raw score in a distribution if the 
shape of the distribution is known. The raw score is expressed in units 
of the standard deviation in relation to the mean. When the standard 
deviation was previously presented, John’s raw scores on the A.C.E. 
and the Placing Test were converted into standard deviation units. 
His A.C.E. score was 1.0 standard deviation unit above the average; 
his Placing Test score, .88 standard deviation unit above the average. 
He therefore did better on the A.C.E. If his friend got raw scores be- 
low the means of both tests his converted scores would be negative 
and lower than John’s. The 1.0 and .88 are actually standard scores. 
However, to avoid negative numbers and decimals, various proce- 
dures for transforming standard scores to positive whole numbers 
have been devised. Transformed standard scores used to circumvent 
decimals and negative numbers are the T-scores (9), and the scores 
devised by, Hull (7). Various standard scores are shown in the ac- 


companying figure. 
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From A Simplifed Guide to 
Statistics, Rev. Copyright, 1938, 
1946, by G. Milton Smith, 
published by Rinehart & Cos 
Inc. 


TEST SCORES EXPRESSED IN THREE STANDARD SCORE EQUIVALENTS: 
%-SCORES, T-SCORES, AND HULL-SCORES 


When the standard scores shown in this illustration of the normal 
distribution curve are interpreted, the 40 and 36 are one standard 
deviation below the mean and therefore signify the same distance. 
T-scores of 70 and Hull-scores of 78 are two standard deviations 
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above the mean and therefore equally distant. This is true in spite of 
the difference in numerical value. Since the standard ‘scores derived 
directly from the mean and the standard deviation give plus and 
minus values expressed in fractions or decimals, the T-scores and 
Hull-scores are to be preferred. In the T-scale the average is set at 
50 with the standard deviation at 10. This means a score of 60 is 1 
standard deviation above the mean, 65 is 1.5 standard deviations 
above, 40 is one standard deviation below the mean, and 35 is 1.5 be- 
low the mean. Since plus and minus three standard deviation units 
takes in most of the people in the distribution (997 out of 1000) and 
3.5 takes in almost all (999 out of 1000) the range of most scores will 
go from 15 to 85 or 3.5 c above and below the mean. The transformed 
standard scores used by Hull broaden the range of scores by setting 
the standard deviation equal to 14, leaving the mean conveniently at 
50. The range for 8.5 o above and below the mean is then from 1 to 99. 
This is more in agreement with the common usage of numbers. 

It is to be noted that there are other systems of transforming stand- 
ard scores. For example, Wechsler in his test uses a system of 
weighted scores whereby the average on any of his subtests is as- 
signed the score of 10, and one standard deviation is assigned the 
score of 3, This client's performance of 18 on the comprehension sub- 
test means that he has a weighted score 1 o above average. On the 
object assembly, his weighted score of 16 means that he is 2 c above 
average. If he had a score of 7, it would have meant that he was 1 c be- 
low average on that test. 

Another example is provided by the Army General Classification 
Test. In this test a system of weighted scores is used whereby the 
average score is assigned the score of 100 and one standard deviation 
is assigned the score of 20, If the client has been given this test and he 
received a weighted score of 180, he would be 1.5 standard deviation 
units above the average. If he had obtained a score of 80, which in his 
case is highly unlikely, he would be 1 o below the average, 

The standard score is Statistically more accurate than the percen- 
tile score. For instance, near the average a difference of five percen- 
tile points usually signifies a lesser difference between two raw scores 
than the same difference does at some distance from the average. 
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John’s raw score on the Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board is 57 
points. When compared with first-year male engineering students it 
is equivalent to a percentile ranking of 94, A raw score of 64, seven 
points higher, rates a percentile score of 99. If John’s friend received 
a raw score of 42, his percentile equivalent would be 45. A raw score 
of 43, the median, is equivalent to a percentile score of 50. Thus a 
difference of five percentile points around the average accounts for a 
difference of one point in raw score, whereas the same difference in 
percentile points much above the mean accounts for a difference of 
seven points in raw score. The differences in percentile scores, in 
other words, do not correspond to uniform differences in test scores. 
Because of this fact, it is incorrect mathematically to average percen- 
tile scores, even though this averaging is sometimes done. 

Standard scores and transformed standard scores can be aver- 
aged without bringing in the same type of error, because differences 
in standard score are numerically proportional to differences in raw 
score. The Minnesota Multiphasic uses the T-score, a form of stand- 
ard score. John received a raw score of three points on the Hypo- 
chondriasis Scale. This is equivalent to a 47 T-score. The T-scores 
are uniform throughout the scale, each raw score point accounting 
for two T-score points with only infrequent exceptions due to round- 
ing off decimals. His friend, with a score of 4, would then receive a 
49 T-score; another friend with 5, a T-score of 51, and so on. The same 
holds true for all the scales on this test. 

Within a normal distribution, standard scores and percentiles bear 
a known relationship to each other and so can be converted into one 
another, Standard scores can be converted into percentiles by means 
of percentile equivalents for various standard scores. Table 14 gives 
some of the percentile equivalents. 

The Hull-score of 36 is one standard deviation unit below the av- 
erage. The area of the curve included between minus one standard 
deviation and the average is equal to 34.13 per cent of the total popu- 
lation, This means the Hull-score of 86 is better than 16 per cent of 
the people. Similarly, minus one standard deviation is equivalent to 
the 16th percentile. The Hull-score of 64 is one standard deviation 
above the mean. One standard deviation above or below the mean 
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TABLE 14 
CONVERSION OF STANDARD SCORES INTO PERCENTILES 


Standard Score Percentile Equivalent 

Below Average (approx.) 
-8.5 0. 
-8.0 0.1 
-2.5 1.0 
-2.0 2.8 
-1.5 6.7 
-1.0 16.0 
-0.5 30.8 
0.0 50. 

Above Average 
+0.5 69.2 
+1.0 84.0 
41.5 93.3 
42.0 97.7 
12.5 99.0 
33.0 99.9 
38.5 100.0 


includes 34.18 per cent of the total population. However, this score is 
better than that made by 84 per cent of the people (50 per cent up to 
the average and 84 per cent above the average). Each standard 
deviation unit includes a specific percentage of the area of the total 
curve, and the conversion from standard score to percentile can be 
made directly. 

Statistical significance of difference between means. It is fre- 
quently valuable to know whether the difference between means in 
two groups is dependable or is to be attributed to chance or peculi- 
arity of sampling. A test may be given to two groups differing in some 
way, such as degree of education, age, sex, subject matter studied, or 
experience. If, in these two groups, a difference between the averages 
is obtained, the question is whether such a difference can be attrib- 
uted to the variable being investigated or whether the difference is 
due to chance. 

For example, a group previously having a course in physics obtains 
a higher average score on the Bennett Mechanical Comprehension 
Test than a group that did not have such a course. The problem is 
whether this difference can be attributed to the effect that a previous 
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course in physics has on the test performance, or whether the differ- 
ence may be due to chance and therefore not be statistically signifi- 
cant, This question can be answered by testing for the significance of 
the difference between the averages of the two groups. 

Bennett (1) cites a study in which this was done. The point at issue 
was whether or not previous training in physics had a real effect on 
the scores made on the Mechanical Comprehension Test. The differ- 
ence between the averages was not found to be statistically signifi- 
cant, even though the physics group did have a higher average score. 
This finding means that a previous course in physics has not been 
proved to have an appreciable effect upon the score obtained in this 
test. However, other samplings may show a significant difference 
between means. As Mintz (10) demonstrates, a non-significant differ- 
ence between means proves only that the variable, in this instance 
the physics training, may or may not have had an effect. It does not 
disprove the hypothesis that physics training may make an appreci- 
able difference. 

The test for significance or reliability of the difference between 
means uses the critical ratio or “t.” In the ratio, the numerator is the 
difference between means, and the denominator is the standard error 
of the difference. 

When a difference occurs between two means it is necessary to in- 
vestigate the possibility that this difference may have arisen by 
chance and that in a population of infinite size no difference would 
be found. Were it possible to test an infinite population the differ- 
ence might be zero (no difference at all). The critical ratio or “t” en- 
ables one to know the probability of reaching or exceeding a differ- 
ence as large as the one obtained in the particular sampling if the 
true difference is really zero. In other words, is the obtained differ- 
ence really significant? This can be answered only in terms of proba- 
bility, and not absolutely. 

The higher the critical ratio or “t” the less likely it is that the differ- 
ence could occur by random sampling; conversely, the more confident 
one can be that the difference is dependable. The level of confidence 
is expressed in decimals or percentages; for example, a .05 or 5 per 
cent level of confidence. The level of confidence means the probabil- 
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ity or chances in 100 that a value of “t” as large as the one obtained 
could occur on the basis of chance variation in the sampling, Thus a 
critical ratio of 1.96 has a level of confidence of .05 or 5 per cent and 
would occur only 5 times in 100 on the basis of chance variation in a 
large sampling from the same population. In other words, 95 times in 
a theoretical 100 chances this difference would not be due to chance. 
This ratio is therefore considered significant. Higher critical ratios 
offer even more certainty that the difference between the means is 
dependable. Table 15 gives the criteria of significance of the critical 
ratio or “t” in a normal distribution. 


Taste 15 


CRITERIA OF SIGNIFICANCE OR CONFIDENCE LEVELS OF "t" INA 
NORMAL DISTRIBUTION* 


Level of “t” Level of Con e Rough Conclusion 
Below 1.65 Below .10 or 10% level Insignificant 
1.65 At the .10 or 10% level Insignificant 
1,96 At the .05 or 5% level Significant 
2.83 At the .02 or 2% level Significant 
2.58 At the .01 or 1% level Very significant 
2.81 At the .005 or 0.5% level Very significant 
Above 2.81 Beyond the .005 or 0.5% level Very significant 


deo EE AA Eel in Psychology and Education by J. P. Guilford, Courtesy of 

There are other matters to be considered in testing for the signifi- 
cance of the difference between means. These are the size of the 
samplings and the question whether or not a correlation exists be- 
tween the two sets of scores. If a sampling is below 80 in number, 


different probability tables applicable for small numbers must be 
used (5). 


The coefficient of correlation 


The coefficient of correlation is a measure of the degree of relation- 
ship existing between two variables, The variables may be related in 
similar or dissimilar directions. The coefficient tells how closely one 
test is related to another or to a criterion; for example, test perform- 
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ance to job success. It tells the degree of relationship between any 
two variables, whether tests, judgments of success or of personality 
characteristics, years of work experience, or others. If one correlates 
two tests, the correlation tells how often people with relatively high 
scores on one test tend to have correspondingly high scores on the 
other, If the correlation is high and positive, high scores on one test 
usually go with high ones on the other; if the correlation is negative, 
high scores usually combine with low ones on the other test; when the 
correlation is zero there is no recognizable rule. 

The coefficient of correlation ranges from -+1.00 through 0.00 to 
1.00. Between 0.00 and +1.00 the coefficient may be any size; for 
example, --.62, +.89, 4-.22, —.14, —.44, —.02. These are not to be 
misconstrued as percentages. They demonstrate the amount of over- 
lap and can serve to indicate the improvement over chance relation- 
ship. A correlation of 0.00 represents no relationship at all, in other 
words a pure chance relationship. A correlation in either plus or minus 
direction indicates a relationship that is considered to be better than 
chance. Plus 1.00 is a perfect correlation with both variables always 
becoming larger or smaller in the same direction. Minus 1.00 is also 
a perfect correlation; but as one variable becomes larger, the other 
becomes smaller. 

A group of individuals may be given the Placing Test and the Turn- 
ing Test. All individuals have two scores, one on each test. One per- 
son may haye the second highest score on the Placing Test and the 
eighth highest on the Turning; another may be 16th on the Placing 
and 24th on the Turning, and so on. The relationship of one test with 
the other is obtained from the plottings of the scores made by all the 
people in the group. A correlation does not imply a cause and effect 
relationship, for the scores made on each test may be due to a third 
factor common to both tests or to selective factors. The point is that 
the two tests have something in common. 

In measuring validity, the coefficient of correlation is frequently 
used. Here each member of the group has test scores as well as a rat- 
ing on work or school, depending upon what the test is thought to be 
valid for. The degree of the relationship between the test scores and 
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the ratings is the measure of validity. If the two variables have enough 
in common, the test may be used as a predictor of success in work or 
school. à 

The coefficient of correlation is also used in measuring reliabil- 
ity. If the same test is repeated after a period of time, or a dupli- 
cate form given, then in either case two scores are obtained for each 
person in the group. Since the tests were the same or duplicate forms, 
the correlation must be high for the tests to be considered reliable. 

Interpreting the coefficient of correlation. How high is high? How 
low is low? What can be said about the relationships expressed by the 
coefficients of correlation? Are the same criteria of interpretation used 
for groups as well as for individuals? How well can success on a job 
be predicted if a test score and the correlation with the criterion of 
success on the job is known? 

A rough method of interpretation is the following: 

Correlation coefficients from 0.00 to +.20 signify a negligible rela- 
tion; from +.20 to +.40 a slight relation; from -+.40 to +.70 a 
marked relation; from --.70 to +1.00 a high relation. 

In counseling, individual predictions must be made. These de- 
mand high correlation coefficients, because correlations express rela- 
tionships between two groups and when the correlation is not perfect 
individual exceptions to the relationship occur. The lower the correla- 
tion the greater the number of individual exceptions, and accordingly 
the higher the error in individual prediction. A correlation of .70 may 
be substantial in making predictions about the relationships between 
tests or groups. For an individual it leaves much to be desired, since 
any one individual in the group may be the exception to the 
relationship. 

The efficiency of prediction for individuals improves over chance 
as the correlation increases. A correlation of .866 between two vari- 
ables is a 50 per cent improvement over chance, not an 86.6 per cent 
improvement. If the correlation were zero it would be a pure chance 
relationship. If .99, it would be 86 per cent better than chance. Relia- 
bility of tests should be at least .90, which would be a 56 per cent im- 
provement over chance. Validity ought, theoretically, to be high to re- 
duce guesswork. However, the difficulties with the criterion and the 
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complexity of psychological measurement make high validities quite 
rare. This rarity means, of course, that too great faith cannot be put 
in any single test for predicting the fate of an individual. More tests 
and the interview may improve upon the validity of the counseling. 

Bingham (2) refers to: another statistical concept useful in inter- 
preting test scores. This is concerned with the prediction of criterion 
performance when the standard score on a test and the correlation be- 
tween the test and criterion are known. If the correlation between a 
test and an activity used as the criterion is calculated, it is possible 
to predict the performance in that activity when the standard score 
on the test is known. 

If the correlation was calculated to be +1.00, the person's most 
probable performance rating would be perfectly predicted. The most 
probable performance rating estimated from the standard score on 
the test regresses toward the average performance as the correlation 
diminishes to zero. Thus, if John made a test score that was two stand- 
ard deviation units above the mean (and therefore the standard score 
was known), and the correlation between the test and criterion was 
.75, the most probable performance on the criterion would be 1.5 c 
above its mean, If the correlation was .50, the most probable perform- 
ance would be 1 c above the mean of the criterion. If .25 it would be 
0.5 c above the mean. Finally, if the correlation was 0.0 the most 
probable performance would be the average performance on the 
criterion. 

A high correlation between two variables is necessary to accurately 
predict the performance on one variable given the standard score on 
the other variable. Super (12) very adequately elaborated on this 
problem. 

Critical scores. A variation of the correlation technique that has 
had use in vocational psychology leads to the concept of the critical 
score, Often the critical score is obtained from an analysis of the plot- 
tings in a scattergram. It is a more crude measure of relationship 
than the correlation coefficient; but interestingly enough it has prac- 
tical value, since it expresses directly the percentages of people who 
obtain scores defined as good, bad, and so on. As a step in computing 
the correlation coefficient, the two variables are plotted in a scatter- 
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SCATTERGRAM TO ESTABLISH CRITICAL SCORE 


Expectancy grid showing how students’ grades in Rhetoric and 
previously-earned scores on the DAT Sentences Test are tallied in 
appropriate cells. (Data from Kansas State Teachers College; grade 
of F — failure, no grade of E given; N = freshman girls; mean 
test score = 48.58, S.D. = 15.2, r = .71). 


Total Number receiving each grad Per cent receiving each grade Total 
F D C B F D [d B A Per cent. 
10 100 
20 80 100 
63 223 100 
85 26 100 


No. 


27 100 
19 100 
100 
100 
100 


S| Hwee BSSar 


E 


The Psychological Corporation 
EXPECTANCY TABLE BASED UPON SCATTERGRAM 
Expectancy table prepared from pe grid. The left-hand table sum- 
marizes the frequencies as they appear in the original grid. The right-hand 
table shows these frequencies converted into per cents, 
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gram. This scattergram itself is useful for analysis of the relationships 
between the sets of data. Wesman (14) demonstrates this in the two 
figures on page 366. 

The first is a plotting of scores made on the Differential Aptitude 
Tests (D.A.T.) Sentences Test and grades in thetoric. For instance, 
one person received a score of between 80-89 on the Sentences test 
and a grade of A in rhetoric. A tally is placed in the upper right-hand 
corner. Fourteen people received scores of 60-69 on the test and a 
grade of B in rhetoric. There are fourteen tallies in the cell which is 
blocked out. The second figure shows the number and per cent receiv- 
ing each grade. Five people made scores between 70-79. Of these, 
four, or 80 per cent, made a grade of A; one, or 20 per cent, B. Sixteen 
made scores between 30-39. Of these, three, or 19 per cent, made a 
grade of B; nine, or 56 per cent, C; three, or 19 per cent, D; and one, 
or 6 per cent, F. 

It is now easy, when the test score is known, to tell the probability 
of making a certain grade. For example, those who score between 
60-69 on the Sentences test will in the future tend to score better than 
C in rhetoric. Those who score between 20-29 will tend to score less 
than C. The best and the poorest can be picked. This technique has 
application in vocational selection. One can set a certain score, known 
as the critical score, above which most people will be successful and 
below which most people will be unsuccessful. If the critical score 
were set at 40, only three people with B grades and 12 people with C 
grades would have been eliminated; three people with D grades 
would have been accepted, whereas 70 with grades of C or better 
would have been accepted and 12 with D and F grades eliminated. 

Of course, the reliability may not be too great for each score, be- 
cause of the small number of cases involved. But with larger sampling 
reliability becomes greater. The critical score should be re-evaluated 
from time to time, not only in the light of the additional data gathered 
but also in view of changes in the employment market. 

Multiple correlation. A multiple correlation coefficient is an ex- 
pression of the relationship between a combination of tests and a cri- 
terion, The tests are so combined as to have the maximal correlation 
with the criterion. A single test, as previously noted, may not yield too 
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high a correlation with the criterion. When other tests are added to 
make a battery of tests and each one shows some relation with the 
criterion, then together they may show a higher degree of relation- 
ship. This technique has had more use in selection than in counseling, 
but is useful in both areas. The criterion of success at work can be 
more readily defined for selection because it involves a specific job. 
In counseling the criterion is more vague. 


Factor analysis 


Factor analysis is a statistical tool that allows for the summarization 
of correlations among many tests. Faced with a large number of cor- 
relations, the psychologist would have difficulty in analyzing the vari- 
ous relationships. Factor analysis permits an explanation of relations 
among numerous tests by the assumption that the tests have in com- 
mon a few fundamental factors (or measures of ability) that can ac- 
count for most of the relations. The factors are named on the basis 
of actual clinical experience. The statistical analysis does not name 
them; it merely suggests that certain tests measure the same ability— 
in other words, have a common factor. Identification of the factor is 
made by clinical analysis of these tests. 

In order to make a factor analysis, one must correlate all of the tests 
with each other. The intercorrelations are arranged in a matrix for 
convenience, as in Table 16. Looking at the matrix, one cannot easily 
discern which tests are more closely related than others. One cannot 
tell how many factors can account for all the tests. 

All of these intercorrelations are, so to speak, mathematically 
whirled about until no more factors can be extracted from them. The 
number of factors extracted is always smaller than the original num- 
ber of tests. This is a saving in itself. After the factors are named, the 
examiner can deal with fewer concepts than before. Not only is the 
number of factors smaller; the factors are thought to be fundamental 
to many tests. When the factors are named, they can be used to tell 
what the tests measure and can make for finer discriminations in 
terms of what they measure. Table 17 demonstrates the end result 
of the mathematical whirling and rotation. The tests each have four 
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factors of appreciable size; they are “loaded” differently for each fac- 
tor, Those tests which have significant loadings in a factor are said to 
have that factor in common. 


TABLE 17 


PSYCHOLOGICALLY MEANINGFUL FACTOR LOADINGS OBTAINED 
FOR AGE 25-29 


Test A B c D 

Comprehension 540 059 270 071 
Information 504 018 A15 .125 
Arithmetical Reasoning .034 .182 551 -127 
Digit Span 051 .496 126 —.106 
Picture Arrangement 244 —087 .881 .246 
Picture Completion —.085 115 403 879 
Object Assembly 025 001 -.033 729 
Block Design 174 -.048 231 A143 
Substitution .895 .864 -.101 .208 


Adapted from B. Balinsky, op. cit., p. 216. The factor analysis was conducted according to 
L. L. Thurstone's method. 

By looking down Column A, it can be seen that three tests, com- 
prehension, information, and substitution, have high factor loadings 
in A. What makes these tests have high loadings and the others low? 
There must be something common to them that is not found to a sig- 
nificant extent in the others. To discover what the common factor is, 
the three tests must be analyzed clinically. Since the two highest are 
verbal and the other tests are not, the common factor must be verbal. 
A similar procedure is followed for all factors. 

There can be further breakdowns. The common factor is verbal, 
but do the three tests measure the same aspects of verbal ability? 
Clinical analysis indicates that they do not. To determine the various 
aspects of verbal ability it would be necessary to use many other 
verbal tests, to obtain their intercorrelations, and to factor analyze 
them. Then certain verbal tests would cling together and have higher 
loadings in certain factors than others. Clinical analysis of the tests 
would determine the kinds of verbal ability. 

The method of factor analysis can be employed to obtain fewer, 
possibly fundamental, variables in personality, interest, and other 
tests. Essentially it is an aid to the understanding of what we are 
really measuring. 
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Application of statistical concepts to 


John's test results 


Understanding these various statistical concepts makes it possible 
to know how well John did on the various tests and to interpret the 
results: We can now interpret the degree of relationship between the 
tests he has taken as well as between a test and its criterion. We can 
also better understand what the tests measure and which tests meas- 
ure similar functions. 

His test battery consists of two intelligence tests, four aptitude 
tests, a personality test, and an interest test. The scores are not di- 
rectly comparable because they are in different units. However, the 
Wechsler-Bellevue has weighted scores for its subtests. These are 
transformed standard scores. For these subtests the mean is 10 and 
the standard deviation 3. The A.C.E., the aptitude tests, and the in- 
terest test have percentiles available. The Minnesota Multiphasic has 
T-scores. These are transformed standard scores too. All the tests have 
norms or standards of reference. However, they are derived from dif- 
ferent populations, and this fact must be taken into account in any 
interpretation. 

Since the subtests of the Wechsler-Bellevue are given as trans- 
formed standard scores, they can be directly compared, Object As- 
sembly is highest with a weighted score of 16, Then comes Block De- 
sign with 15; Comprehension, Similarities, and Digit Symbol with 18 
each; Arithmetic, Information, Picture Arrangement, and Picture 
Completion with 12 each; and finally Digit Span with 11. The 
weighted scores can be totaled. In this case, the Performance total is 
higher than the Verbal. The total of all ten subtests is 129. How can 
we relate the data on this test to the A.C.E. and the tests of aptitude? 
It is necessary to relate the weighted scores to the percentile scores. 

The average for John’s age group on the total Wechsler-Bellevue 
is 98.8; the standard deviation is 19.0. His own score is 129. There- 
fore he is 1.59 standard deviation units above the average (or, in the 
94th percentile). The A.C.E. percentile for the total score of 180 is 
84. It must be remembered that the Wechsler-Bellevue is standard- 
ized on general population norms and the A.C.E. on a college popu- 
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lation, One might expect that a person compared to such a select 
group would have a lower rating than when compared to a general 
population. John’s percentile score on the verbal part of the Wechsler, 
where the mean and the standard deviation for his age group are 48.6 
and 10.8 respectively, is 88. His percentile score on the performance 
part, where the mean and the standard deviation for his age group 
are 50.88 and 10.23, is 95. On the L-part (Linguistic) of the A.C.E., 
he received a raw score of 70, which is equivalent to a percentile of 
72; on the Q-part (Quantitative), a score of 60, which is equivalent 
to a percentile of 97. Apparently he did less well on the verbal and 
linguistic parts than on the performance and quantitative parts in 
both tests. Notice that a higher score on the L-part of the A.C.E. re- 
ceives a lower percentile than does a lower score on the Q-part. This 
is probably so because the average of the college population group is 
higher on the L-part than on the Q-part. Therefore a higher score 
is needed on the L-part to receive the same percentile as on the 
Q-part. : 

The raw score of 201 seconds on the Placing Test is equivalent to a 
percentile ranking of 84 in a group of industrial workers. The Turning 
Test score of 141 seconds is equal to the 95th percentile in that group. 
Both scores are high. The correlation between the two tests is usu- 
ally not higher than .50, Therefore it is not to be expected that results 
on both tests will be uniformly high for every individual. In John’s 
case they happen to be. Both tests have been found by factor analysis 
to measure gross manipulative ability. They also have correlations of 
the order of .40 with such jobs as those of operators and packers. 
These correlations are obviously not so substantial as to permit de- 
pendable prediction of success on the basis of these tests alone. In 
fact the high score on the intelligence tests would ordinarily point 
against success in such jobs. 

John’s Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Test raw score is 57 
points. This would place him in the 95th percentile of male engi- 
neering school freshmen. The raw score on the Revised Minnesota 
Paper Form Board is also 57 points; this score places him in the 94th 
percentile of male engineering students. These scores are, then, both 
high. The correlation between the two tests varies with different 
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populations, but occasionally is as high as .50. The two tests then have 
something in common but do not measure the same things. Both meas- 
ure spatial ability but each measures it in addition to something else. 

The Wechsler-Bellevue Scale has been factor analyzed. Block De- 
sign and Object Assembly measure spatial ability. John received the 
highest scores on these two subtests of the Scale. These scores are in 
agreement with the high scores on the Bennett and the Revised Min- 
nesota, 1 

The Minnesota Multiphasic makes use of T-scores, to which all the 
raw scores on the different scales are converted to make them com- 
parable. The Hypochondriasis raw score is three points. This is 
equivalent to a T-score of 47. The 15 points on the Depression Scale is 
equivalent to a T-score of 46; the nine points on the Hysteria Scale to 
86; the zero points on the Psychopathic Deviate to 14; the eight points 
on the Interest to 26; the five points on the Paranoia to 41; the two 
points on the Psychasthenia to 39; the four points on the Schizo- 
phrenia to 43; and the six points on the Hypomania to 32. It can be 
readily seen that the highest raw scores do not correspond to the 
highest T-scores. The T-scores on the different scales are related to 
different abnormal personality patterns. It so happens that John's 
T-scores are all within the normal range so that, according to this 
test, he is a well-adjusted person. 

The Kuder Preference Record employs percentiles to make its vari- 
ous interest areas comparable. For John the 97 points in the Mechani- 
cal area is equivalent to a percentile score of 82; the 45 points in the 
Computational to 84; the 85 points in the Scientific to 85; the 68 in 
Persuasive to 56; the 52 in Art to 65; the 50 in Literary to 61; the 16 
in Musical to 46; the 51 in Social Service to 24; and the 32 in Clerical 
to 3. The Mechanical, Computational, and Scientific have the highest 
percentile ranks. They are all over 75, and so are significant. John’s 
interests are apparently in those areas where he has good ability. 


Summary 


The purpose of this chapter was to provide explanatory verbal de- 
scriptions of certain basic statistical concepts as an aid in the interpre- 
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tation of tests. The concepts were measures of central tendency, 
measures of variability, comparability of scores, the significances of 
the difference between means, the coefficient of correlation, and fac- 
tor analysis. 

The measures of central tendency discussed were the mean, the 
median, and the mode. 

The measures of variability presented were the range, the in- 
terquartile range, and the standard deviation. The standard deviation 
is the most reliable of the measures of variability. 

Percentile and standard scores allow for the comparison and inter- 
pretation of raw scores. They are the most commonly used norms. 

The test for the statistical significance or reliability of the difference 
between means uses the critical ratio, or “t.” A difference between the 
means of two groups is significant if the critical ratio obtained could 
occur in less than five out of 100 times on the basis of chance varia- 
tion. As the ratio decreases, the degree of certainty becomes less and 
the probability of chance factors increases. 

The coefficient of correlation is the measure of the degree of rela-. 
tionship between two variables. It may be plus or minus. It is a useful 
expression for measuring validity and reliability. 

The critical score provides a rather crude means of determining the 
possibilities of success of percentages of people in a population. It is 
frequently obtained by inspection of the scattergram and is most often 
used in personnel selection. 

The multiple correlation is an expression of the maximal relation- 
ship between the best combination of tests and a criterion of success. 

Factor analysis is a statistical tool that allows for the summariza- 
tion of intercorrelations of many tests. By means of factor analysis 
tests that measure similar functions can be detected and the factors 
then named. 
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THE CONCEPT OF INTEREST IN 


RELATION TO COUNSELING 


ii HE KNOWLEDGE Of a client's interests is most useful in the 
successful administration of vocational guidance. It is reasonably 
clear that interests can be distinguished from such concepts as per- 
sonality, intelligence, aptitude, and achievement. However, the rela- 
tionships between interests and these other concepts vary in different 
individuals. In some individuals, the interests and abilities are so in- 
timately related that it is difficult to separate one from the other, for 
example, in the case of the interior decorator who has merged his 
hobby and his job. In other individuals there seems to be a clear sepa- 
ration of interests and abilities, as with the lawyer who prefers to 
paint. This varying relationship from individual to individual also ap- 
plies to interests and personality, interests and aptitude, and even in- 
terests and intelligence. 

Since the relationship between interests and the other four meas- 
urable dimensions of an individual is never perfect or even high, for 
individual prediction the problem is difficult. It may be that the per- 
son with no vocational problem is one whose balanced personality 
and direction of interests blends with the degree of intelligence, apti- 
tude, and achievement he possesses. However, the counselor or 
psychologist rarely sees these people. He is more likely to work with 
individuals whose dimensions do not easily fit together. 
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Lack of clear understanding that interests are a basic dimension in 
guidance has led to much confusion. Even those who are aware that 
it is and have done much work in the field have not been too helpful 
in adding information that would clear up the many aspects of the 
problem. It must be admitted that despite the large amount of re- 
search conducted, the concept of interests has remained more elusive 
than lucid. 5 

The earlier chapters on psychological tests include a discussion of 
some of the problems involved in interest measurement as well as il- 
lustrations of the more widely used interest tests. This chapter will _ 
not be primarily concerned with interest tests (although it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to separate interests from interest tests); rather, in it 
we shall attempt a clarification of the nature and characteristics 
of interests. 


Definitions 


Books that include chapters beginning with definitions may justi- 
fiably be accused of being too pedantic; yet in a chapter on interests 
it appears necessary. The various authorities who have done consid- 
erable research in this area usually offer definitions that differ some- 
what from each other. In the authors’ opinion the inability to agree is 
a manifestation of the complexity and elusive nature of interests. 

Douglas Fryer in 1931 published The Measurement of Interest 
(12). This book was the first sustained effort to review comprehen- 
sively the many studies on the topic of interest conducted up to that 
time. It also attempted to organize the information systematically. 
Fryer considers interests the “vital key to many important situa- 
tions.” He states: 


In social life, in personal adjustments, in education and in the occu- 
pational world interest is the vital key to many important situations. 
We all want to be interested, and we want to be interesting, that is, 
we want to be moved to act upon the world in a satisfying manner, 
and we want the world to react toward us in an equally satisfying 


1From The Measurement of Interests by Douglas Fryer. Copyright 1931 by 
Henry Holt and Company, Inc. 
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fashion. We are only now beginning to realize that the quality of being 
interesting may be cultivated; it has its development in each of us 
along with the growth of the capacity of being interested.? 


Fryer differentiates between subjective interests and objective in- 
terests, He believes that (12) subjective interests are feelings that cer- 
tain estimated experiences would be pleasant, and that subjective 
dislikes are feelings that certain estimated experiences would be 
unpleasant. Objective interests are acceptance reactions—positive re- 
actions to stimulating objects and activities in the environment. Ob- 
jective aversions are negative reactions to these stimulating objects. 
In other words, Fryer differentiates between subjective interests, 
which are estimated experiences, and objective interests, which are 
reactions or behavior. Fryer considered subjective interests as com- 
plex configurations, the criterion of which is feeling, These interests 
are estimated through either expressions of a person or his answers 
on standardized inventory blanks. 

Tests of objective interests measure superficial and extensive in- 
formation in a clearly defined field. Most of these measures are tests 
of extensive rather than intensive information. Another indicator of 
objective interests, according to Fryer, is the free association test. 

Strong (21), in his book Vocational Interests of Men and Women, 
although primarily concerned with the analysis of the huge amount 
of data gathered in connection with his Vocational Interest Blank, 
also attempts a systematic treatment based upon a comprehensive 
analysis of available information. Strong's book appeared in 1943, 12 
years after Fryer’s work. Whereas Fryer considered almost all the 
work done up to the time of his publication, to a large extent 
Strong’s volume is essentially an exposition of his test and secondarily 
a critique of the concept of interest. 

Strong points out three conceptions of interest expression: (1) a 
single expression such as, “I like dogs”; (2) a general tendency to- 
wards a constellation of items as, ^I have scientific interests”; and (8) 
a total score on an interest inventory, as for example a rating of “A” 
for interest in Psychology. He describes the relationship existing 


? Ibid. 
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among abilities, interest, and achievements, by the analogy of a motor 
boat with a motor and a rudder. The motor (abilities) determines the 
speed of the boat, the rudder (interests) determines the direction in 
which the boat travels, and the distance travelled by the boat (achiev- 
ment) is a result of the operation of both the motor and the rudder. 
Strong believes that “an interest is not a separate psychological entity 
but merely one of several aspects of behavior.”* Consequently meas- 
urement of one interest is not a complete measurement of a unit of be- 
havior. He recognizes that interest is an expression of satisfaction but 
not necessarily of efficiency. Fundamentally, Strong considers interest 
to be that which is measured by the Vocational Interest Blank. The 
information obtained from this test, according to Strong, indicates 
what the person wants to do and the general direction in which he 
should go in order to obtain enjoyment and satisfaction in life. 

Bingham (5) defines an interest as “A tendency to become ab- 
sorbed in an experience and to continue it^ He states: 


We therefore define interest not only in terms of the objects and 
activities which get attention and yield satisfaction, but also in terms 
of the strength of the tendencies to give attention to and seek satis- 
faction in these competing objects of interest." 


According to Bingham, to ascertain a person's interests beyond the 
kinds of activities in which he says he most likes to engage, one may 
obtain evidence by a study of the record of his previous activities, 
school subjects, recreations, and employment. Evidence may also be 
obtained by determining the person's relative achievement in these 
different fields. Bingham regards this sort of evidence as an indirect 
but objective indication of interest. Additional evidences of interest, 
according to Bingham, can be obtained by securing statements or rat- 
ings of supervisors, teachers, or associates, or by using a well-designed 
questionnaire. 

Super (22) concludes that there have been four major interpreta- 


? Reprinted from Vocational Interests of Men and Women b Edward K. 
Strong, Jr., with the permission of the author and of the publishers, Stanford 


University Press. F 
4 Reprinted by permission from Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing, by W. V. 


Bingham, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1937. 
5 Ibid. 
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tions of the term interest: expressions, manifestations, tests, and in- 
ventories. Expressed interest is “the verbal profession of interest in 
an object, task, activity or occupation."* Manifest interest is “synony- 
mous with participation in an activity or an occupation. Tested in- 
terest is measured by objective tests as differentiated from invento- 
ries which are based on subjective estimates. Inventoried interest is 
assessed by means of responses to lists of activities with experimen- 
tally determined numerical weight. It yields a score which represents, 
not a single subjective estimate as in the case of expressed interest, 
but a pattern which research has shown to be rather stable."* 

The definition that seems most meaningful is offered by Berdie (3) 
who states: 

Vocational interests both as measured by tests and as indicated by 
occupational choices are expressions of liking and disliking as di- 
rected toward activities, objects and characteristics of the environ- 
ment.® 

Murphy (15) in describing interests offers a statement which is also 
etiological in character. He states, “Interests are conditioned stimuli 
pursued because of their relations to goal objects which are valued. 
Interests in turn are extinguished, as all other conditioned responses 
are extinguished, when the relations to the drives involved are de- 
stroyed.” 

A combination of the statements by Berdie and Murphy offers the 
best understanding of the term, “interests.” Such a statement would 
describe interests as conditioned stimuli related to goal objects and 
expressed as likes or dislikes of activities, objects, characteristics or 
people in the environment. 


Theories of interest 


Since there is disagreement as to the exact nature of interest, even 
the best explanations must at the moment be regarded as only theo- 
retical. At present there are a variety of theories proposed. 

6 Reprinted by permission from Appraising Vocational Fitness, by D. E. Super, 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1949. 

* Ibid. ‘ 

€ Reprinted from Psychological Bulletin, 41:187 (1944), by permission of the 
American Psychological Association, publishers. 
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Fryer proposes an acceptance-rejection theory of interest measur- 
ment, In the inventorying of likes and dislikes, the acceptance and 
rejection of objects of stimulation are measured. In the information 
test, applied to measurement of interest, there is an acceptance or re- 
jection in a definite field of information. This acceptance or rejection 
takes place also in the free association test. Fryer believes that al- 
though motivation would seem to influence interest measures, its in- 
fluence is the same as that upon a measure of ability. According to 
Fryer, motivation is extraneous to the measurement; it is distin- 
guished from interest as a separate aspect of mental life. He believes 
that both objective interests and subjective interests may be regarded 
as acceptance-rejection experiences. He states, “It may be that the ac- 
ceptance, or turning towards stimulation, and the rejection, or turn- 
ing away from stimulation, is correlated with pleasant and unpleasant 
experience." The major contribution of his theory, from his point of 
view, lies in its definition of interests and motivation as separate in 
mental life. 

Strong proposes a two-fold hypothesis: 

First, if a student has sufficient interest to elect a college course, his 
grade in it will depend far more on his intelligence, industry, and 
previous preparation than on his interest . . - 

Second, interest affects the situation in causing the student to elect 
what he is interested in and to avoid courses in which he is not in- 
terested.19 


The present writers must admit having difficulty in understanding 
exactly what this hypothesis means, if it is a hypothesis at all. It ap- 
pears that Strong is referring to the relationship between interest and 
ability. This idea can be got from a quote that he apparently sub- 
scribes to, namely, "Interests and abilities seem to be independent 
variables, each one contributing its own quota to the ultimate 
success,"1* 


? From The Measurement of Interests by Douglas Fryer. Copyright 1981 by 
Henry Holt and Company, Inc. 

10 Reprinted from Vocational Interests of Men and Women by Edward K. 
Strong, Jr., with the permission of the author and of the publishers, Stanford 
University Press. 

1 Ibid. 
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Darley (10) offers the hypothesis that occupational interest types 
are by-products of the development of personality types. Using as a 
basis an analysis of 1000 men who were given the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank, he proposes that individual interpretation be guided 
by patterns of interest rather than specific occupational scores. Darley 
considers interest maturity, occupational level, masculinity-feminin- 
ity, and “social intelligence” as four of the personality characteristics 
out of which interest types grow. Darley’s hypothesis is interesting in- 
sofar as it proposes the relationship between interest and personality. 
However, it is based upon data from only the Strong test; this fact 
is unfortunate, since it may well be that the Strong Blank is not the 
best measure of interest nor the most meaningful approach to under- 
standing the concept, 

Super proposes an objective theory that recognizes multiple causa- 
tion, the principle of interaction, and the joint contributions of nature 
and nurture. In many respects it is as much a summary of what is 
known of interests at the present time as it is a theory. 


Interests are the product of interaction between inherited aptitudes 
and endocrine factors, on the one hand, and opportunity and social 
evaluation on the other. Some of the things a person does well bring 
him the satisfaction of mastery or the approval of his companions, 
and result in interests, Some of the things his associates do, appeal to 
him and, through identification, he patterns his actions and his in- 
terests about them; if he fits the pattern reasonably well he re- 
mains in it, but if not, he must seek another identification and develop 
another self-concept and interest pattern. His mode of adjustment 
may cause him to seek certain satisfactions, but the means of achiev- 
ing these satisfactions vary so much from one person, with one set of 
aptitudes and in one set of circumstances, to another person with 
other abilities and in another situation, that the prediction of interest 
patterns from modes of adjustment is hardly possible. Because of the 
stability of the hereditary endowment and the relative stability of the 
social environment in which any given person is reared, interest pat- 
terns are generally rather stable; their stability is further increased 
by the multiplicity of opportunities for try-outs, identification, and 
social approval in the years before adolescence. By adolescence most 
young people have had opportunities to explore social, linguistic, 
mathematical, technical and business activities to some extent; they 
have sought to identify with parents, other adults, and schoolmates, 
and have rejected some and accepted others of these identifications; 
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self-concepts have begun to take definite form. For these reasons in- 
terest patterns begin to crystallize by early adolescence, and the ex- 
ploratory experiences of the adolescent years in most cases merely 
clarify and elaborate upon what has already begun to take shape. 
Some persons experience significant changes during adolescence and 
early adulthood, but these are most often related to endocrine 
changes, and less often to changes in self-concept resulting from hav- 
ing attempted to live up to a misidentification and to fit into an in- 
appropriate pattern. Vocational interest patterns generally have a 
substantial degree of permanence at this stage: for most persons, 
adolescent exploration is an awakening to something that is already 
there? 


Berdie's (8) hypothesis concerning interest is most tenable. He re- 
gards interest as "a process of generalization, which may or may not 
be verbalized, or of which the person may or may not be aware, 
might play an important part in the development of these constella- 
tions or interest patterns. These interest patterns are not as likely to 
be influenced by fleeting experiences, as they are by conditions and 
situations enduring over long periods of time.” 


Classification of interests 


The one fact that appears indisputable in connection with our 
knowledge of interests is that they form patterns or constellations 
around either experiences or situations in the environment of an in- 
dividual; and the concept of interests has become useful in successful 
vocational guidance insofar as interests have been accurately classi- 
fied into types or groupings. 

The major problem is to determine how many of these patterns 
need be recognized in order to make possible a complete description 
of a person’s interests; and to allow a comparison of his interest pat- 
terns with those of other individuals. 

Among the very earliest attempts to inventory interests was the ap- 
proach by Moore (14), which was based upon a dichotomy of me- 
chanical and social occupations—in other words a description of inter- 
ests as centering on either people or things. Although people can be 


12 Reprinted by permission from Appraising Vocational Fitness, by D. E. Super, 


Harper & Brothers, New York, 1949. Po 
18 Reprinted from Psychological Bulletin, 41:154 (1944), by permission of the 


American Psychological Association, publishers. 
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described as being interested in either people or things, these two 
preoccupations are not mutually exclusive; and where they overlap, 
other patterns emerge. Consequently a twofold system is a slight over- 
simplification. 

On the other hand, a classification system of interests, to be most 
meaningful, cannot be highly detailed. This is the major argument 
against a classification system having a large number of categories. It 
does appear that six is not too many for this purpose. One finds this 
number in Spranger's (20) six basic value types. These served as the 
basis for Allport and Vernon’s construction of the test, Study of 
Values, which measures a person’s values in the following categories: 
theoretical, aesthetic, religious, social, economic, and political. When 
interests are grouped into these categories, they tend to form patterns 
centered around either the first three listed or the second three; of 
course, there are exceptions, Sarbin and Berdie (17) found that by 
using the Allport-Vernon Study of Values, they could approximate 
certain occupational interest types as measured by the Strong test. 

Strong's approach has been to relate interests to occupations; in 
fact, he defines an interest in an occupation as the pattern found 
among people who have been in the occupation for a minimum pe- 
riod of five years. 

Men engaged in occupations have characteristic patterns of likes 
and dislikes that differentiate them from men in other occupations. 
However, the extent to which occupations may be differentiated var- 
ies greatly. Chemists and life insurance salesmen have interests pat- 
terns that are readily differentiated; chemists and engineers have in- 
terest patterns that are much more similar. The fact that occupational 
interest patterns can be compared as to degree of similarity has led 


Strong to propose six group scales each representative of certain 
occupations: 


Artist, psychologist, architect, physician, and dentist, 

Engineer and chemist, and indirectly mathematician and physicist. 

Y.M.C.A. physical director, personnel manager, Y.M.C.A. secretary, 
social science high-school teacher, city school superintendent, and 
minister. 

Accountant, office worker, purchasing agent, and banker. 

Sales manager, realtor, and life insurance salesman. 
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Advertising man, lawyer, and author-journalist.'* 

Kuder has made a very scholarly analysis and treatment of data 
gathered by using his Preference Record; and from his findings he 
recommends that nine general areas of interest should be considered: 
mechanical, computational, scientific, persuasive, artistic, literary, 
musical, social service, and clerical. Depending upon the profile or 
pattern that is obtained by an individual, reference is made to a table 
in his manual in which suggested occupations are listed. There are 
lists for single patterns and for combinations. A few examples of oc- 
cupations suggested in Kuder's manual are presented in Table 18. 


TABLE 18 


CLASSIFICATIONS OF OCCUPATIONS ACCORDING TO 
MAJOR INTERESTS 


Major Interest Suggested Occupation 

mechanical boilermaker, electrician, gunsmith, riveter, upholsterer 

computational accountant, surveyor, statistician, math teacher, actuary 

scientific biologist, oculist, physician, psychologist, veterinarian 

persuasive bill collector, buyer, politician, salesman, radio announcer 

artistic architect, barber, designer, sculptor, artist 

literary actor, author, teacher of languages, historian, journalist 

musical accompanist, musical composer, radio singer, musician, tap 

dancer 1 

social service case worker, teacher, dean, psychiatrist, farm adviser 

clerical file clerk, mail clerk, proofreader, stenographer, typist 

mechanical- cartographer, mechanical engineer, meteorologist, surveyor, ac- 
computational counting machine repairman 

mechanical- beekeeper, chiropractor, dental hygienist, embalmer, truck farmer 
scientific 

mechanical- construction foreman, hardware salesman, industrial engineer, ra- 
persuasive dio dealer, supervisor—auto repair shop 

mechanical- bookbinder, die maker, jeweler, taxidermist, window trimmer 
artistic 

mechanical. writer of articles in machine trade journals, in fields of engineer- 
literary ing trades such as electrical, poj ular mechanics 

mechanical- organ tuner, violin maker, sound-effects man, musical instrument 
musical repairman 

mechanical- BS engineer, shop work teacher, professor of engineering, 
social service handcraft instructor 

mechanical. ^ radio operator, shipping clerk, weighmaster, inspector of manu- 
clerical factured articles, compositor 


computational- economist, mathematician, weather observer, claim appraiser, 
scientific psychometrician 

14 Reprinted from Vocational Interests of Men and Women by Edward K. 
Strong, Jr., with the permission of the author and of the publishers, Stanford 
University Press. 
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computational- 
persuasive 
computational- 
artistic 
computational- 
literary 
computational- 
musical 
computational- 
social service 
computational- 
clerical 
scientific- 
persuasive 
scientific- 
artistic 
scientific- 
literary 
scientific- 
musical 
scientific- 
social service 
scientific- 
clerical 
persuasive- 
artistic 
persuasive- 
literay 
persuasive- 
musical 
persuasive- 
social service 
persuasive- 
clerical 
artistic- 
literary 
artistic- 
musical 
artistic- 
social service 
artistic- 
clerical 
literary- 
social service 
literary- 
clerical 
musical- 
social service 
social service- 
clerical 
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brokerage salesman, claim adjuster, credit analyst, finance sales- 
man, auditor 
art appraiser, draftsman, bookkeeper for art dealer 


financial editor of newspaper, writer of articles on accounting, 
taxation, statistics, mathematics 

business manager for orchestra or singer, accountant for musi- 
cal firm 

economic geographer, mathematics teacher, statistician in psy- 
chology, education or government 

bank cashier, express agent, timekeeper, purser, brokerage clerk 


druggist, salesman of dental and medical equipment, dealer in 
scientific apparatus, detective 
botanical artist, photographer, structural designer, surgeon 


editor of scientific journal, literary critic, meteorologist, marine 

editor 

acoustician, radio engineer, music arranger, research worker in 

development of new musical instruments 

child psychologist, criminologist, occupational therapist, trained 

nurse 

patent clerk, prescription clerk, time and motion study man, 
ingerprint classifier 

advertising illustrator, art dealer, beautician, antique dealer 


author, publicist, reporter, theatrical director, lawyer 
band leader, music agent, choirmaster, music producer 


clergyman, athletic coach, labor arbitrator, personnel director, 
juvenile court judge 


spectaiment lerk, census taker, floor manager, ticket agent, tele- 
phone operator 


actor, art teacher, fashion editor, primary-school teacher, writer 
on art subjects 


ballet dancer, chorus girl, dancing teacher, arranger of music for 
motion pictures ‘ 
home economics teacher, portrait painter, political cartoonist 


clerk in art store, show card painter, vari-typist, draftsman 

court reporter, greeting card writer, social worker 

bibliographer, court stenographer, legal secretary, manuscript 
reader, proofreader f 


music teacher, choir director, community music organizer 


Switchboard operator, personnel clerk, secretary to a clergyman, 
stenography teacher15 


also concerned with an attempt to arrive at the basic 


interest factors and offers a neat summary in a table as follows: 


15 By permission of Science Research Associates and G. Frederic Kuder. 
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Examination of Table 19 reveals the close similarity between Su- 

per's synthesis and Kuder's nine major interest areas. With the present 
accepted method of measurement of interests it appears that a voca- 
tional counselor who is attempting to learn a client’s interests from 
such things as his self-expressions, his work, school history, and hob- 
bies would do well to consider a classification system based upon 
“these nine major areas. On the one hand, the list is not so lengthy 
that it becomes unwieldy; on the other, it is not too specific for 
successful vocational application. It is sufficiently comprehensive 
to allow both the client and his counselor to work in areas sufficiently 
large as to scope, meaning, and vocational planning. 

For example, a client’s major interest in social service would allow 
for a considerable variety of occupations, any one of which might be 
equally interesting to the client. This of course applies to the other 
major areas included in the last two columns of Table 19. 


Interest and the other dimensions of an individual 


. A person's interests may or may not be a clue to his personality. The 

very early work of Moore in classifying interests into the two major 
types, those centered on things and those centered on people; and 
Bingham’s proposal that interests might be considered as essentially 
introvert or extrovert can be thought of as simple attempts to relate 
types of interest and personality. Since the best that can be said for 
the introversion-extroversion concept is that people have such tend- 
encies but may also possess components of each, it is obvious that 
such an oversimplified system cannot be accurate. 

Just as a person may have a hobby that is similar to his gainful oc- 
cupation, so may a person have a hobby that is dissimilar. In the first 
instance we find reinforcement of the basic interest in two areas; in 
the second we may have a person making an adjustment to the basic 
interest or manifesting two interests that are equally strong. The same 
situation can exist in the case of personality. The basic interest and 
personality patterns can reinforce one another, or be different, When 
they are different, either the person adjusts or a problem arises. Along 
similar lines, Super (28) states: 
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Men who find in their vocations an outlet for their major interests are 
likely to have hobbies which resemble their vocations, whereas men 
who do not have adequate vocational outlets tend to develop outside 
activities which rival their vocation in claiming time and thought. 
Those whose vocational activities supplement and extend their voca- 
tions not only tend to be better adjusted, but to be more stable voca- 
tionally. This shows how interests may operate to speed up or slow 
down the development of skills, the assimilation of knowledge, and 
vocational progress.!* 

One does not find studies reporting clear-cut relationships between 
interest and aspects of personality to a degree that would warrant 
positive generalization. For example, Tyler (25) investigated the 
relationship between scores on the Strong Test and other attitude 
and personality factors. The subjects were 55 men and 120 women in 
a college psychology course. One of the conclusions was that there 
was no appreciable relationship between neurotic tendency and any 
kind of interest score. The other major finding was that the more a 
male tends to avoid large numbers of acquaintances and indiscrimi- 
nate social affairs, the more likely he is to show the interests of 
scientific men; and the more satisfaction he takes in social affairs, 
involving large numbers of people, the more likely he is to resemble 
salesmen in his interests. None of the other Strong groupings showed 
any consistent relationship to the personality factors investigated. 
Women show the same general sort of difference “between persons 
with scientific and sales interests, but the nature of the social factor 
is less clearcut. 

Seder (18) analyzed the responses of female physicians and life in- 
surance saleswomen on both the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
for Men and the Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Women. She 
concludes that the interests of men and women tend to be similar and 
that the differences between the sexes in an occupation are usually 
less frequent and less important than the similarities. Of course, it 
may well be that the interests of career women deviate from those of 
typical women; that they resemble the interests of the career, which 


are independent of sex. 


16 Reprinted by permission from The Dynamics of Vocational Adjustment, by 
D. E. Super, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1942. 
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There have been other similar studies, but most can be criticized 
for their extremely limited scope. That is, two tests are given to 
groups of perhaps 50 students and correlations are reported which 
may or may not be accurate. However, present knowledge indicates 
that the relationship between types of vocational interests and per- 
sonality adjustment has not been established. Adjusted or malad- 
justed personalities can occur independent of interests. 

The terms “like” and “dislike” are relatively simple and primary 
concepts in the hedonic aspect of life. Berdie (4) investigated the re- 
lationship between likes, dislikes, and vocational interests. The 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank was administered to 411 college 
freshmen. When the number of likes and dislikes was tallied, it was 
found that the person who likes more items tends to be a better 
student in both high school and college. He tends to be more sociable 
and to have more social skills, Conversely, the person who dislikes 
many items tends to be a poor student and has a less satisfactory so- 
cial adjustment. People who check a preponderance of items as 
liked tend to have feminine interests, according to the Strong Mas- 
culinity-Femininity Scale. People who dislike many items also tend 
to have feminine interests. People who are indifferent to the items of 
the test tend to have masculine interests. Apparently marking ex- 
tremes on this test is a feminine characteristic. 

Berdie concludes: 


Emotional acceptance of their surroundings is typical of people in 
socially directed occupations. Rejection of these surroundings, per- 
haps an expression of cynical disillusionment, is characteristic of 
people in those occupations usually considered as revealing the reali- 
ties of life with great emphasis. General indifference to these sur- 
roundings is characteristic of those people in the more mundane 


occupations which perhaps do not inspire too much enthusiasm on 
the part of the people in them.17 


Differences in intelligence may be related to interests in specific 
occupations, but not to the wider occupational interest areas. A per- 
son with mechanical interests and with limited intelligence may be 


17 Reprinted from Journal of Applied Psychology, 27:188 (1948), by permis- 
sion of the American Psychological Association, publishers. 
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a successful boilermaker; with more intelligence, a successful engi- 
neer. However, since interests are likely to be found in multiple areas, 
the problem becomes more complicated. It is for this reason that Ta- 
ble 19 is presented. It shows how wide the range of occupations can 
be when the interest factor is held constant. 

A study by Skodak and Crissy (19) indicates that I.Q. categories do 
not differentiate interest scores of senior high school girls. Table 20 
presents the percentage distribution of A scores on the Strong Blank 
in three I.Q. categories. 


TABLE 20 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF STRONG 
A'S BY I.Q. CLASSIFICATION, SENIOR GIRLS 


Per cent 

110+ 109-90 89- Total 
Housewife 28.5 28.5 31.8 28.8 
Stenographer 27.7 25.5 29.5 26.5 
Office worker 28.1 24.7 26.1 25.8 
Nurse 12.9 17.3 114 15.8 
Math. Teach. 23 1.0 ee 138 
Soc. Stud. Teach. vsus 0.6 dst 0.4 
H.S. Eng. Teach. 0.8 0.2 TD ,04 
Y.W.C.A. Sec'y de 1.0 DEM 0.6 
Dentist 0.4 0.6 siis 0.5 
Lawyer ESSE 0.4 1.1 0.4 
Social Worker dea 0.2 Balad 0.1 
Life Ins. Sales 0.4 eno MN 0.1 
Physician TY . 

Librarian visis bees i rap ioni 
Total A's 101.1 100.0 99.9 100.2 


Reprinted from Journal of Applied Psychology, 26:71 (1942), by permission of the 
American Psychological Association, publishers. 


This study also reported that approximately one fourth of all the 
stated interests of these girls on all levels of ability are in the field of 
office work. Interest in nursing, medical sciences, teaching, and social 
work is primarily found among superior or average girls. Interest in 
personal service, sales, and skilled trades is more frequently found 
among the average and below average girls. An analysis of the rela- 
tionship between stated choices and A ratings on the Strong Blank 
showed nothing, since the predominant pattern of stenographer, of- 
fice workers, housewife, and nurse overwhelmed all other differences. 
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According to Skodak and Crissy, this lack of discrimination as deter- 
mined by Strong Interest scores offers little or no assistance in the 
choice of an occupation. They believe that this blank has less guid- 
ance value at the high school level than the stated occupational 
choices of the students themselves. 

Intelligence requirements for different occupations have been sug- 
gested by the work that has compared scores on the Army intelligence 
tests in both world wars with success in civilian occupations. It there- 
fore is possible to match in a crude way a person’s intelligence with 
his major interest or combination of interests and find a group of 
suitable occupations. 

According to Strong, interest is an indeterminant indicator of suc- 
cess. The reasons why interest is not directly related to achievement 
are: (1) Interest in an activity is an indicator of satisfaction but not 
necessarily of success; (2) an activity may be liked or disliked long 
after it has ceased to be carried on; (3) interest is often attached to an 
activity not because of its essential characteristic but because of some 
trivial aspect. 

Strong believes that there are several reasons why a person enters 
an occupation other than the one in which there is a professed choice. 
These are knowledge, ability, personality, and physique. 

. It is impossible, according to Strong, to draw conclusions from the 
results of interest tests about abilities or other traits; he states that 
the correlation of occupational interest scores with intelligence is 
_ about zero. He believes that if a student has sufficient interest to elect 
a college course, his grade in it will depend far more on his intelli- 
gence, industry, and previous preparation than on his interest. 

Williamson (26) points out that there are a number of factors that 
can interfere with a person’s choosing an occupation realistically. 
Some of these are parental influence, too early choice, overestimate 
of earnings, and desire for social prestige. It is also possible for a per- 
son to have an occupational interest and not be aware of it. 

According to Fryer (11), the correlations between vocational in- 
terests and abilities range between -++.10 to +-.60 in most of the 
studies investigating this area. Such results would warrant a con- 
clusion that it is impossible to make individual predictions of ability 
based upon interest measurement. 
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There have been many specific studies that have reported a rela- 
tionship between an interest test and an aptitude or achievement test. 
Most of these reports, however, conform to the generalization that 
knowing one dimension does not allow safely for the prediction of the 
other. An example of such a study is the one by Long (12), in which 
both the Strong Vocational Interest Blank and the Zyve Scientific 
Aptitude Test were administered to 200 college students. The find- 
ings indicate that students scoring high on the Zyve Scientific Apti- 
tude Test rate higher on the Strong Technical-Nonmathematics and 
Technical-Mathematics groups, but lower on the Business Contact 
group than do those scoring low on the Zyve test. These results indi- 
cate that the Zyve test measures some phase of ability that separates 
students having interests like those found among the Technical-, 
Mathematics and the Technical-Nonmathematics groups of the 
Strong from students without such interests. 

Long concludes that the use of both of these instruments in coun- 
seling is better procedure than the use of either one, if the capacity 
of a student to do work in engineering or science is under considera- 
tion. 


Development of interests 


Superficial inspection of the developmental factors contributing to 
interest allows for the generalization that family, school, and general 
opportunity contribute. This generalization strongly implies that in- 
terests are basically determined by the environment. However, some 
who have worked in the field believe that interests are due to heredi- 
tary factors as well as the environment. For example, Berdie (8) be- 
lieves that sex differences in interests are related to physiological or 
physical variables. He states further that “interest like personality is 
determined to some extent by inherited factors, if only insofar as 
these factors determine sensory and attentive limens. Although a con- 
cept of the inheritance of the specific interests appears somewhat 
ridiculous, when interests are conceived as specific personality pat- 
terns, this concept is more acceptable,”** 


15 Reprinted from Psychological Bulletin, 24:154 (1944), by permission of the 
American Psychological Association, publishers. 
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Data based upon the administration of the Strong Blank to 120 
pairs of twins yielded a correlation of -4.50 for identical twins and 
-+.28 for fraternal twins. This result enabled Carter (8) to conclude, 
“It seems probable that hereditary factors are more important in de- 
termining interests than are environmental factors.” However, other 
studies do not support Carter’s conclusion, 

Berdie (3) reported that measured vocational interests apparently 
reach a point of relative stability soon after physical and intellectual 
maturity. He believes that the similarity of attitudes of parents and 
children may be due to exposure to mutual influences or due to a 
conditioning effect exerted by parents’ attitudes upon the attitudes of 
the children. Family resemblances of vocational interests may be 
similarly explained. 

Finch and Odoroff (11) administered the Strong Blank to junior 
high school students. They found that the number of occupational 
keys for which clear-cut sex differences appear is no fewer than the 
number of such differences occurring among the group from senior 
high school. They conclude that interests are well developed before 
14 years of age. 

Carter and Strong (9) conclude that vocational interests of the two 
sexes as measured by the Strong Blank show certain marked differ- 
ences among the high school population. 

From the preceding discussion it is clear that interests in boys and 
girls are different by the time they are about 14 years of age and that 
they resemble, respectively, the interests of men and women. It ap- 
pears clear, too, that some familial resemblance occurs. What is not 
clear is the relative role of heredity and environment. Most of the 
preceding studies, and others, have pointed to the importance of the 
environment; but there is nevertheless the remote possibility that in- 
terests have an innate basis whose maturing is long and devious and 
therefore obscure. Since the evidence for such a statement is lacking, 
it should be accepted only as sheer speculation. It will be much safer 
to consider the development of interests as part of the conditioning 
process until evidence appears to the contrary. 

Strong (21) states that interests are apparently little influenced by 
vocational training and actual experience in an occupation. His data 
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indicate that occupational interest scores do not increase with occu- 
pational experience. According to Strong, “Apparently interests typi- 
cal of occupations do not result from experience in the occupation, 
but rather the interests come first and the occupation is chosen be- 
cause it provides a working environment in which the interests may 
be satisfied.”2 

According to Fryer (12), interests are primarily of environmental 
origin. They appear to have a chance relationship with abilities. 
Training and environmental factors, many of them chance stimula- 
tions, are the main cause of vocational interests, 

Attempting to unravel the variety of environmental influences on 
interest is not particularly rewarding. Here, as in most other aspects, 
the conclusions are equivocal. According to Peters (16) the family is 
the greatest single agency in determining vocational choice. 

Anderson (1) reports in a study that 12 per cent of a group of col- 
lege males choose the occupation of the father. Forty per cent re- 
ported that the father had made vocational suggestions, and 27 per 
cent accepted the suggestion. 

Berdie (2) found, in a study of 136 college students, that the sons 
of skilled tradesmen tended to have interests of skilled tradesmen 
and engineers. They did not have interests in social welfare or busi- 
ness but in engineering. Sons of businessmen were found to have in- 
terests in business. He found that people with technical interests 
tended to come from lower income families, while people with busi- 
ness interests tended to come from higher income families. Students 
with measured interests in engineering had greater ability than 
others. However, interests in the other yocations do not appear to be 
related to ability at all. High social adjustment scores accompanied 
interests in social welfare whereas students interested in engineering 
obtained low social adjustment scores. Students choosing business 
participate more in social activities. Berdie also found that hobbies 
were related to both expressed and measured interests. 

School has an influence on vocational interest. In one group that 


1? Reprinted from Vocational Interests of Men and Women by Edward K. 
Strong, Jr., with the permission of the author and of the publishers, Stanford 
University Press, 
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Berdie (2) studied, 82 per cent reported as the reason for choosing 
a vocation the influence of a favored school subject. Another 10 per 
cent were influenced by their teachers. Berdie believes that hobbies 
and boyhood occupations are vital instruments in vocational selec- 
tion. He concludes, “No one factor; ability, school or work experience, 
plays a large part in determining vocational interests yet all of these 
factors are related to interests to some extent. Vocational interest is 
a complex phenomenon resulting from a multiplicity of conditions. 
Family influences are among the more effective factors determining 
interests, and abilities are among the least effective factors." 
It would be best in the analysis of a vocational problem to look to 
such major influences as family and school in trying to understand 
a person's interest. 


Permanence of interests 


In some respects the problem of the permanence of interests is 
crucial. If either interest estimates or measurements are subject to 
wide change, the measurement at any one time might in no way be 
related to the interest in the future. In other words, for prediction 
purposes interests would have to be relatively stable in an individual. 
This is the same requirement that holds for the I.Q. If it varies, the 
only value in measuring it would be to learn what it was at the mo- 
ment. If it is rather constant, specific knowledge of an individual, and 
prediction, are possible. 

The permanence of interests has been established. If evidence of 
interest is not a minute specific but rather a pattern then it is rea- 
sonably clear that interests have a relatively high degree of perma- 
nence, 

Interests as measured by the Strong test are regarded by him as 
being highly permanent. The correlation between occupational in- 
terest scores when there is an interval of ten years between test and 
retest is +.75, Strong points out that such a correlation is representa- 
tive of the average individual. For some, it is much greater and for 
others, much less. This fact would mean that in any individual case, 
the interest may not be as permanent as the figure suggests. 
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Part of the lack of permanence in interests is caused by changes. 
in interest with age. But according to Strong, the correlation between 
the likes of 15-year-old and 55-year-old men is 4-.78; that between 15- 
and -25-year-old men, +.82; and that between 25- and 55-year-old 
men, +.88. : 

Taylor and Carter (24) administered the Strong Vocational Inter- 
est Blank to a group of 58 girls in the 11th grade. A second testing oc- 
curred one year later. During this period the girls had no vocational 
courses or systematic vocational guidance. They conclude that pro- 
files of interest test scores from two administrations of the test 
reveal test result reliability and constancy of individual interest 
patterns. They further state, "The data are consistent with the 
hypothesis that the Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Women pro- 
vides significant and valuable information about the interests of high 
school girls." Since this conclusion is practically opposite from the one 
drawn by Skodak and Crissy (19), the only remark that seems rele- 
vant is, "What paper do you read?" 

Canning, Taylor, and Carter (7) believe that the Strong Blank indi- 
cates a rather high degree of score similarity between the sophomore 
and senior year. They found that if a high school sophomore received 
a C rating on the first test there would be an 83 per cent chance that 
he would receive the same rating, and only a 1 per cent chance that 
he would receive an A rating, two years later. If the boy received an 
A rating on the first test there would be an 88 per cent chance that he 
would receive a rating of B or higher, two years later. 

Van Dusen (26) administered the Strong test to a group of college 
students first as freshmen and later as seniors. Among the individuals 
evidencing no change in anticipated life's work there is a significant 
increase in score over the college period on the vocation of their 
choice. Chosen vocations show a higher degree of consistency than 
other vocations. The results, according to Van Dusen, indicate that 
experiences affecting interests acquired during the college interval 
are largely determined by experiences acquired previous to college 
entrance. 

Fryer (12), summarizing the various findings, estimates that there 
is an increasing permanence throughout elementary school, high 
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school, and college. He concludes that there is considerable stability 
in the individual's interests, even though the degree of permanence 
is insufficient for the prediction of future interests. 

Since the environment for most people is likely to remain rela- 
tively constant, and since a person's socio-economic status is relatively 
stable, it can be expected that they will be a stabilizing influence on 
his interests, thereby affording a degree of permanence of interests. 

Most of the reported studies of interest are not very satisfactory. 
They are based upon a rather limited number of subjects in confined 
geographic areas, and the period of time is too short. It may well be 
that these findings apply only to the groups studied. Really worth- 
while longitudinal studies and systematic clinical diagnoses are lack- 
ing. The work of Strong as reported in his Vocational Interests of 
Men and Women, although not subject to the criticism that its num- 
bers are limited or its geographic regions too narrow, is primarily a 
report of the research in connection with a single measuring instru- 
ment, the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. If one grants that the 
Strong Blank measures interests, then the assumptions Strong makes 
and the conclusions he draws from his data are acceptable. However, 
if one is not prepared to accept the Strong Blank as the most valid 
measure of interest, much of this work can be regarded as confusing 
the issue rather than permitting the crystallization of basic facts, The 
writers consider that the Kuder test is in many respects a better instru- 
ment. The fact that its scoring system leads to an analysis of nine areas 
rather than of specific occupations is also to be approved. However, 
it is entirely possible that an instrument measuring interest is needed 
which in either administration or interpretation allows for a more 
clinically oriented view. It is highly probable that such a complex 
phenomenon as interest, with its lack of palpability, cannot be ap- 
proached by asking a person to indicate a like or dislike preference 
for one item, or for that matter, for each of four hundred items. Per- 
haps an entirely fresh start is needed before we lose interest in in- 
terest because we cannot clearly understand what it is and how it is 
related to other concepts. 

The authors would like to mention here, as speculation rather than 
discussion of definite findings, some of their unpublished research. 
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In their desire to obtain a more meaningful measure of interest, they 
constructed a series of pictures, four of which appear on pages 400 
and 401, 

Each picture is somewhat more structured than those in most tests 
that use pictures as a projective technique; yet they are deliberately 
not entirely structured. An attempt was made to cover most of the 
major occupational areas. It is believed that each picture is complex 
enough to allow a person to choose a role for which he might be 
suited, Although data have been gathered, and the authors have 
found the test helpful in estimating the person’s interests and level of 
occupational aspiration, they are not prepared to offer it as a valid 
measuring device. Rather they suggest it as a different approach to 
interest measurement and understanding that may bear fruit. 


Summary 


There is no real agreement on a definition of interests or on a most 
acceptable theory. The preferred definition defines interests as condi- 
tioned stimuli related to goal objects and expressed as likes or dis- 
likes of activities, objects, and characteristics of people in the environ- 
ment. Interests can be considered as processes of generalization that 
form constellations or patterns influenced by conditions and situa- 
tions over long periods of time. 

A classification system is necessary if one is to make the greatest use 
of the concept of interests in vocational guidance. Kuder's nine-fold 
classification seems most appropriate. It includes mechanical, com- 
putational, scientific, persuasive, artistic, literary, musical, social serv- 
ice, and clerical interests. 

Interests must be regarded as a separate part of the individual's 
makeup but as related to such other dimensions as personality, intel- 
ligence, aptitude, and achievement. The relationship between inter- 
est and these other aspects varies from one individual to another. 

The influence of environment in the development of interests is 
readily recognizable; it may be that future research will reveal that 
heredity has some role. 

When a sufficiently comprehensive measure of interests is ob- 
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tained, it is clear that interests are rather permanent. Although spe- 
cific interests may change, interest patterns are stable. The Kuder 
leads to more meaningful interpretation of interest patterns than the 
Strong; but perhaps both the Kuder and the Strong tests are limited 
by their method, which is a summing of many specifics. Possibly a 
more clinical orientation toward interest measurement is needed. 
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JI T Is only part of the counselor's task to know the aptitudes, 
abilities, interests, and personality of the client; he must match these 
to the jobs available in our culture. He must give the client accurate 
and usable information about jobs. Different jobs require more or less 
ability, different personalities, and varied interests. Consequently, a 
counselor must have considerable information about occupations if he 
is to achieve successful guidance of his clients, 

One of the greatest sources of difficulty for people who are about 
to enter occupations is their lack of knowledge and even imagination 
Concerning occupations. Too often a person has such extremely lit- 
tle knowledge about jobs that he decides his liking or disliking for 
them on superficial and even incorrect judgments. Furthermore, there 
are the vast number of occupations that he is not even aware exist. 
Stimulation is needed to persuade people to seek the less well-known 
occupations. Because of inertia and lack of originality, young people 
are sometimes herded into the common and often overcrowded oc- 
cupations. From the point of view of vocational counseling, to encour- 
age a person to seek a career in promising but less well-known fields 
is often rewarding, since it may make the difference between a cal- 
loused approach and a spark of enthusiasm on the part of a client. 

According to Fredenburgh (8), occupational research has shown 
relatively little advance during the nearly three decades of its active 
utilization as a tool in occupational counseling. He states: 
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It has failed to provide sufficiently reliable informational materials, 
and to a lesser extent, adequate methods of dissemination, to make 
of the job analysis aspect of vocational guidance an effective tech- 
nique. Yet individual analysis and diagnosis (the man analysis aspect) 
has advanced with considerable rapidity under the persistent attacks 
of psychologists and psychometrists. Although it is quite true that 
individual analysis and diagnosis has not reached a point of proficiency 
approaching satisfaction even to the most skillful clinician, it has, 
nevertheless, won a place in the sun which it is not likely to lose. Yet 
the concomitant phase, the job analysis aspect of vocational guidance, 
has appeared to stagnate.* 


The importance of the need for occupational information as well as 
the limitations of its present development are very clearly indicated 
by a further quote from Fredenburgh’s article: 


Occupation information has grown into a virtual octopus harassing 
the adequacy of other techniques of vocational guidance. Despite its 
present vulnerability, and the tendency of some persons high in the 
fore-front of leadership to depreciate or ignore the fundamental char- 
acter of this tool, occupational information has held and still holds the 
key to the mastery of one of the two or three weightiest personal prob- 
lems confronting mankind. 

Uncounted thousands of men and women live lives of drudgery, un- 
happiness, frustration, and disillusionment due to faulty, inadequate 
or no occupational information and counseling. This is not the only 
problem confronting these unhappy folk, but it is a weighty one. Free 
choice of vocation is a mockery when we neither know what we may 


choose nor what we choose when we may. 

A major step in the direction of solving the problems expressed by 
Fredenburgh has been taken by Shartle. He has performed a great 
service in the field of occupational information. His book, Occupa- 
tional Information, published in 1946, provides a most extensive and 
reliable coverage of the material (26). Shartle defines occupational in- 
formation as the “accurate and usable information about jobs and 


occupations.” He states: 


It also includes information about industries and processes insofar as 
such information is directly related to jobs. Occupational information 
1 Reprinted from Journal of Applied Psychology, 28:53-54 (1944), by permis- 
sion of the American Psychological Association, publishers. 
2 Ibid., page 66. 
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also includes pertinent and usable facts about occupational trends 
and the supply and demand of labor. These must be considered in 
planning personnel programs in industry, in carrying out vocational 
counseling and advisement, and in considering the planning of train- 
ing courses and educational programs. Occupational information does 
not include the study of the abilities, aptitudes, and other characteris- 
tics of individual workers, job seekers or students. It is used as a tool, 
however, in evaluating an individuals capabilities in terms of the 
work he has performed. Occupational information is, of course, the 
principal tool in exploring with an individual, the jobs, occupations, 
families of occupations, industries, and relative opportunities that 
may be ahead for him if he makes certain vocational choices. 


Job analysis 


A job analysis is an accurate study of the various components of 
the job. It is concerned not only with the analysis of duties and con- 
ditions of work, but also with the individual qualifications of the 
worker. Although a counselor and others connected with vocational 
guidance need not know how to conduct a job analysis, they can make 
better use of the by-products if they understand the “hows” and 
“whys” of the procedure. Just as the family is the basic unit in our so- 
ciety, so the job analysis is the element out of which the huge field 
of occupational information emerges. Interestingly enough, industrial 
as well as vocational psychologists recognize the importance of job 
analysis, although the former does so for different reasons. The in- 
dustrial psychologist finds four major uses for job analysis: (1) the 
derivation of training courses, (2) the setting up of personnel specifi- 
cations, (3) the improvement of job efficiency, and (4) the establish- 
ment of wage structures (10). 

A better understanding of the minute nature of job analysis can be 
gained by a reference to the headings in the job analysis form used 
by the United States Employment Service, as illustrated here. 

After many job analyses have been performed and collated, the 
jobs may be classified. It is at this point that occupational information 
takes on direct meaning to the counselor and his clients, 
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1. Job title, 2. Date. 3. Alternate job tides, 4. Establishment No. 
5. Industry. 6. Branch. 7. Department. 


A. MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT. 


l. Sex. 2. Age. 3. Height. 4. Weight. 5. Education: S R W 
English; Other. 6. Special knowledge required: (a) None; (b) 
Specify. 7. Experience: (a) None; (b) Same job; (c) Recentness; 
(d) RNP; and (e) Similar job; (f) Title; (g) Recentness; (h) 
RNP; or (i) Similar job; (j) Title; (k) Recentness; (!) RNP; (m) 
Other job; (n) Title; (o) Recentness; (p) RNP. 8. Comments. 


B. RELATION OF THIS JOB TO OTHER JOBS. 


1. From what jobs are workers promoted to this job? 2. To what 
jobs (not involving promotion or demotion) may workers on this 
job be transferred? 3. To what jobs are workers on this job pro- 
moted? 4. Into what jobs is this job broken down in other estab- 
lishments? 5. With what jobs is this job combined in other 
establishments? 6. Comments. 
eee 
C. DETAILS OF JOB. 


Danet brigade C UE M A RTT LEE TT] 
1. Seasonality of job: (a) Not seasonal; (b) Seasonal periods, 2. 
Machine set-up: (a) Done by worker; (b) Done by others. 3. 
Personal tools and equipment required: (a) None; (b) Specify. 
4. Accuracy required: (a) Goarse;, (b) Fine; (c) Exact. 5, Knowl- 
edge of special measuring devices: (a) No; (b) Name and use. 
6. Knowledge of graphic instructions: (a) No; (b) Name and use, 
7. Average production. 8. Comments, 9. In the opinion of man- 
agement, what elements of this job require most skill from the 
worker? 10. Name of machine. 11. Maker, 12. Size or capacity. 
13. Type. 14, Special attachments: (a) None; (b) Name and use. 
15. Positions and activities: (a) Stand; (b) Sit; (c) Stoop; (d) 
Reach; (e) Walk; (f) Climb; (g) Lift; (A) Pull; (i) Push; (j) 
Other, 16. Transportation of materials: (a) None; (b) Hand; (c) 
‘Truck. 17. Strength needed most; (a) Back; (b) Legs; (c) Arms; 
(d) Fingers. 18. Surroundings: (a) Inside; (b) Outside; (c) Hot; 
(d) Cold; (e) Humid; (f) Dry; (g) Wet; (h) Noisy; (i) Dirty; (/) 
Dusty; (k) Oils; (1) Acids; (m) Fumes. 19. Hazards: (a) None; 
(b) Electrical; (c) Explosions; (d) Acids; (e) Poisons; (f) Falls; 
(g) Heat or burns; (h) Mechanical; (i) Specify. 20, Team Work: 
(a) No; (b With whom. 21, Pacing: (a) Sets own pace; (b) 
Paced by machine; (c) Paced by management. 22, Supervision 
given: (a) General; (b) Close; (c) Inspection. 23. Supervision 
given: (a) None; (b) Number supervised; (c) ‘Titles. 24, Con- 
tacts with public: (a) None; (b) Describe. 25. Comments. 


D. JOB ELEMENTS. 


HEADINGS IN THE JOB ANALYSIS FORM USED IN THE UNITED 
STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


United States Employment Service 
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* Job classification 


According to Shartle (26), occupations can be classified according 
to variables of three types. 


1, Variables concerning the characteristics of individuals who are 
or have been employed in the occupations. 

2, Variables concerning the characteristics considered important for 
individuals to possess who enter the occupations. 

8. Variables which are primarily the characteristics of the jobs in the 
occupations rather than of individuals who have been employed 
in the occupations, are now employed, or who may be selected 
later to fill such jobs. 


The most comprehensive and widely used occupational classifica- 
tion system stems from the work of the Bureau of the Census. The 
1940 Census classified all occupations according to 11 major occupa- 
tional groups. The major groups are as follows: 


Professional and Semi-professional Workers 
Farmers and Farm Managers 

Proprietors, Managers, and Officials, Except Farm 
Clerical, Sales and Kindred Workers 

Craftsmen, Foremen, and Kindred Workers 
Operatives and Kindred Workers 

Domestic Service Workers 

Protective Service Workers 

Service Workers, Except Domestic and Protective 
Farm Laborers and Foremen 

Laborers, Except Farm 


This occupational classification system is the most comprehensive 
of all, since it includes the entire labor force of the United States. 
However, as might be expected, other systems have been proposed 
and used. One example is the proposal by Beckman (1). Essentially, 
he combined the Census titles into five major categories according to 


the degrees of intelligence, education, and training required. The 
scale is: 


17 Unskilled manual occupations 
farm laborers, deliverymen, attendants, porters 
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2. Semi-skilled occupations 
fishermen, waiters, truck drivers, policemen 
8. a. Skilled manual occupations 
bakers, mechanics, electricians, watchmakers 
b. Skilled white collar occupations 
bookkeepers, office clerks, canvassers 
4. a. Sub-professional occupations 
opticians, undertakers, laboratory assistants, nurses 
b. Business occupations A 
insurance agents, floorwalkers, owners of businesses (small) 
c. Minor supervisory 
foremen, captains, inspectors 
5. a. Professional (linguistic) 
authors, editors, teachers, librarians 
b. Professional (scientific) 
architects, chemists 
c, Executive 
large company officials, government officials? 


Fredenburgh (8) proposes a functional occupational structure 
which, although complete, is nevertheless simple enough to be uti- 
lized in the working limits of the practical counseling situation. It is 
illustrated in the figure on page 411. 

As Shartle points out, most occupational classification systems are 
complex, and are determined on the basis of the several variables, 
usually of those in types two and three. It appears that the most 
promising classification methods for the future will come from the 
field of psychology, in which there will be more emphasis on the 
traits of workers than upon duties performed in the occupation. Dur- 
ing and after World War II, considerable work in classification was 
performed. Lists of critical occupations and lists relating military 
jobs to civilian jobs are typical examples. However, it should be 
noted that the chief progress was made in expansion rather than in 
the development of new methods and techniques of classification. 

The psychologist concerned with more rigorous methodology 
than the mere gathering of data can be expected to develop more 
precise measuring devices. In addition, he emphasizes the individual 
just as an engineer emphasizes the machine. These precise measuring 


5 Reprinted by permission from Personnel Journal, 13 (1934). 
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instruments and the emphasis on individuals, when related to occu- 
pational information, will result in much more effective vocational 
counseling. 


The Dictionary of Occupational Titles 


The Dictionary of Occupational Titles (4, 5, 6) is a most useful tool 
in the hands of a counselor. In many respects it is the most important 
contribution to the field of occupational information. The Dictionary 
can be considered as the central reference in any library of occupa- 
tional information. 

Its more important features are its definitions of occupations and an 
attempt at standardization of classifications of occupations in the 
United States. If a counselor needs to know what a pattern maker or 
a jigger does, or whether certain jobs are becoming obsolete, or what 
occupations are so interrelated that the skills from one job can be ap- 
plied to others, then the Dictionary is most useful. 

Part I of the Dictionary contains the definitions of 17,452 separate 
jobs. It also includes 12,292 alternate titles, so that 29,744 titles are 
defined. These definitions are based upon 54,189 job analyses (14). All 
job analyses resulted from the observation of actual operations of spe- 
cific jobs. Each definition is composed of four parts: first, the main 
job title followed by alternate job titles; second, the industrial desig- 
nation identifying the industry or type of work; third, the occupa- 
tional code number used to symbolize the job in the classification 
structure; and fourth, the definition of the duties performed on the 
job (27). 

In addition to these job titles and their definitions, the book con- 
tains a standardized occupational code structure, and an alphabeti- 
cal list of common commodities sold in retail and wholesale trade 
together with the titles under which their vendors are classified. 


Part II, “Titles and Codes,” presents the structure of the U.S. Em- 


ployment Service Occupational classification. It lists the titles defined 


in the Dictionary and the assigned codes in such a manner as to form 
related groups of occupations. These are arranged into major groups, 
divisions, and subdivisions. The major occupational groupings are: 
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Professional and Managerial Occupations 

Clerical and Sales Occupations 

Service Occupations 

Agricultural, fishery, forestry and kindred Occupations 
Skilled Occupations 

Semi-skilled Occupations 

Unskilled Occupations 


Part III consists of information that supplements Parts I and II. 
Part IV, revised in 1944, is entitled “Entry Occupational Classifica- 
tion.” (An entry occupation is one that does not require experience. 
It is simple; or it has on-the-job training facilities; or previous educa- 
tion and yocational training replace any experience requirement.) 
This section of the Dictionary gives six major occupational groupings 
for such occupations: 


1. Professional, Technical and Managerial 
artistic work, musical work, literary work, entertainment, public 
service, technical and managerial 
2. Clerical and Sales Work 
computing, recording, general clerical, public contact 
8. Service Work 
cooking, child care, personal service 
4, Agricultural, Marine and Forestry Work 
farming, fishery, hunting and trapping 
5. Mechanical Work 
machine trades and crafts 
6. Manual Work 


manipulative, machine tending, physical work 


According to Zeran (29) the uses of the Dictionary in vocational 
guidance are (1) to aid in making a local occupational survey, (2) to 
learn in which industrial field a job belongs, (3) to learn the variety 
of jobs to which the same job title is applied in various industries, (4) 
to learn what work is performed in any given job, (5) to acquaint stu- 
dents with the vast number of ways to earn a living, (6) to prepare 
pupils for field trips to industrial establishments. 

Work on the Dictionary has continued; and by 1945, six supple- 
ments had been issued. By the middle of 1945 nearly 38,000 job titles 
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containing approximately 24,000 job definitions were included in the 
Dictionary and its supplements. 

The rapid growth of the supplements, as well as the new jobs and 
new industries appearing, made it necessary to make many changes in 
the original volume. A revised Dictionary of Occupational Titles ap- 
peared in 1949. In the new Dictionary, Volume I is concerned with 
the alphabetical presentation of job definitions. Each definition de- 
scribes the work performed and the essential elements of the job. 
Volume II contains the occupational classification and listing of jobs 
by classification code numbers (11). The new Dictionary contains 
slightly more than 40,000 job titles and 22,000 job definitions. It is 
an improvement over its predecessor, since it is easier to use and 
yields more up-to-date information. 


Entry occupations 


Counselors are likely to work, to a considerable extent, with people 
who have very limited job experience or none at all. They are likely, as 
well, to work with people experienced in one field who wish to (or 
must) change to another for which they are not fully qualified. It is 
therefore important for a counselor to be familiar with entry occupa- 
tions, The most valuable work in this field is the compendium men- 
tioned previously, Part IV of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. In 
its listing of entry occupations, it will be highly useful to the counselor 
after he has acquired information about the client through interviews 
and tests. The counselor will know what jobs the client can get with- 
out previous experience and what will be open to him after he has ac- 
quired preliminary experience (18). The importance of matching even 
the inexperienced individual’s characteristics to job characteristics 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. * 

For example, if the client is restricted because of size, weight, age, 
or immaturity to simple routine tasks not requiring much physical ef- 
fort, he may be considered as eligible for the following entry occupa- 
tions: box stackers (cigar box), counter (hat and cap), delivery boy, 
garment turner, handbill passer, route man helper, junior sales per- 
son, newspaper carrier, shoecleaner, or telegraph messsenger. 
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Occupational families 

Occupational families are related occupations. It has been discov- 
ered through analyses of many jobs in many industries that there are 
groups of occupations which are fundamentally alike. Even though 
job titles and descriptions may differ, there are nevertheless resem- 
blances from job to job in such items as basic skills required, ability, 
education, and tools used. Information about these can be useful as a 
guide in transferring workers, selecting workers for retraining, and 
curriculum planning in schools, as well as in placement and guidance 
procedures (84). 

„Occupational families may be constructed in different ways, ac- 
cording to Shartle (28). A single occupation family consists of occupa- 
tions related to a certain occupation regardless of industry. For ex- 
ample, the occupations most closely related to that of machinist would 
be listed so that the placement of people with related skills could 
proceed smoothly when machinists were not available. Another type 
of occupational family is the industrial—comprised of related occu- 
pations for specific occupations in a particular industry. Such a listing 
is most useful in the up-grading or transfer of workers. In fact, occu- 
pational families may be constructed about any number of certain 
designated characteristics. For example, such a series might include, 
as Shartle points out, unusual strength, 8th grade education, and abil- 
ity to run a machine. Job seekers who possess these three characteris- 
tics could then consider a number of occupations found in this family. 

In developing occupational families it is obvious that the degrees 
of relationship must vary. For example, in the accompanying figure, 
Chart 1 presents the requirements of a wooden aircraft parts worker; 
Chart 2 presents the job metal and stone worker; and a comparison of 
these two charts shows that there is a resemblance between the two 
jobs. " 

According to Shartle (24), organizing jobs into families reveals in- 
formation that is useful for two principal problems in vocational guid- 
ance: 

1. It suggests a group of related occupations for which a person may 


be partially qualified because of his past experience, or for which 
he may receive basic training. 
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WOODEN 
AIRCRAFT 
PARTS 


[C] wo DIFFERENCE 


FEE] DIFFERENCE IN KIND 


JOB REQUIREMENTS FOR A WOODEN AIRCRAFT PARTS WORKER AND FOR 
A METAL AND STONE WORKER 


2. It suggests the type of training which may be taken by an in- 
dividual in order for him to learn the basic duties of a large group 
of occupations. 

Underlying the concept of job families, according to Toops (80), is 
the search for “traits” of occupations which can be measured in the 
same units as the traits of man to the end that reasonable judgments 
can be made as to whether a given man can do a particular job. Toops 
believes that measuring man and then allowing for the matching of 
jobs on the purely subjective basis without measuring jobs in com- 
parable units is subject to considerable error. Toops states: 


just as in the taxonomy of botany one may arrive at various concep- 
tions of what is a “family” (a sub-division of classifications) so one 
may arrive, by different routes, at different classification principles, 
at different aggregations of occupations which in the several classi- 
fication systems logically may be called families.* 


Accordingly there are several different methods of deriving job 

families, and it appears that although each method has certain ad- 

1 vantages over the others no one is distinctly superior. Toops believes 
the common purpose of job families, if the multitude of purposes can 

be subsumed under one general statement, is to ascertain the paths of 


4 Educational and. Psychological Measurement, 5:904 (1945). 
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transferability of occupations in accordance with the need to mini- 
mize retraining. If this be considered the criterion, the best elements 
of all the methods will probably yield a better result than a blind ad- 
herence to any one alone. 


Occupational trends 


Occupational information and its resulting vital statistics unfor- 
tunately are never static. At least two variables can be recognized. 
The first is the total number of people gainfully employed, which 
varies with economic conditions. The second is the fluctuation within 
an occupation, which may be independent of the total trend. This 
fluctuation could be caused by new developments within an industry. 

Of course, in periods of prosperity jobs are more easily obtained; 
in recessions jobs are more scarce. However, in both prosperity and 
recession, there are more jobs in some fields than in others, Trends 
must be spotted and highlighted. Here the counselor is needed. The 
average person does not know how to obtain this information, or how 
to interpret it even when he has it. 

An illustration of a study concerned with trends is the report by 
Palmer and Ratner titled, “Industrial and Occupational Trends in 
National Employment” (19). After a very careful and capable study of 
available statistics, they found a declining employment during the 
years from 1910 to 1948 in the extractive industries and increasing em- 
ployment in manufacturing, trade, and services. However, they did 
not find any underlying trend for increased employment in the service 
industries per se. The decline in the extractive industries and persona] 
services from the 1910 levels of employment was found to be major 
and those in construction and transportation, relatively minor. Within 
most of the broad industry groups studied, they found mixed trends 
in employment as technological changes modified labor require- 
ments. Other factors contributing to these mixed trends were the 
substitutions of new materials for older ones and shifts in the con- 
sumption levels. By 1948 the number of women in jobs was double 
that of 1910. Palmer and Ratner’s data reveal that, contrary to popular 
opinion, the number of craftsmen in relation to population actually 
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increased. Although the trend for operatives was upward between 
1910 and 1948, the decline in service occupations was greater over a 
longer span of time. The accompanying figure very clearly presents 
the changing occupational structure of industries in the United States. 
Careful study of it will reveal not only what is happening to employ- 
ment figures within certain industries but also what changes have 
taken place in the jobs within each of these industries. These charts 
present a compelling argument for the education and guidance of 
individuals, 

It is very important to see these changes in relation to the growth of 
the country, its standard of living, its style of living, and its ability - 
to actively absorb its people in growth rather than decline. The coun- 
selor must have this broad view if he is to be truly effective. 

Further, this bar chart is useful since it reveals the growth in the 
category of professional and semi-professional workers in all seven 
divisions represented. It shows the growth of clerical and sales 
workers, It shows the decline of laborers. It shows that skills and 
preparation for these skills have been becoming more important. 

The survey by Palmer and Ratner is quite content to report the facts 
as they are; and it is obvious that counselors in familiarizing them- 
selves with the data would make their own interpretations. As illus- 
trative of a different use of trend figures the article by Professor Sey- 
mour E. Harris is relevant (10). Professor Harris begins by referring 
to the report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education in 
which it has proposed for 1960 an enrollment of 4.6 million students 
in American institutions of higher learning. He points out that as late 
as 1900 the total enrollment in all institutions was only 238,000. As 
of 1947 this figure had increased to about 2.5 millions. As of 1940 the 
number of college graduates in the United States was approximately 
8 per cent of the population. 

If the recommendations of the Commission on Higher Education 
are carried out, the college graduate population would be as high as 
25 to 85 per cent of the nation’s labor force. As of the 1940 Census, 
nearly all of the college graduates belonged to the proprietorship, 
executive, managerial, and professional classes. If it is assumed that 
in the 1960's college men and women would seek the same kind of 
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employment and in the same proportions as in the 1940’s, then, ac- 
cording to Harris, there would simply be far more graduates than 
jobs. 

Professor Harris is rather pessimistic. He points out that whereas 
the population in the period 1910 to 1940 increased by 86 per cent, 
the number of openings for executives was increased only 8 per cent. 
In 1940 the country supported one million teachers and these so in- 
adequately that replacements could not be assured, It would require, 
according to Harris, a revolution in finance to increase teachin g staffs 
by a mere 50 per cent within the next 20 years, and even then only 
a mere three sevenths of the anticipated number of teachers would be 
able to find jobs. Harris draws similar conclusions with reference to 
medicine, science, engineering, and law. He points out of course, with 
a greater surplus of college grads, many non-college men and women 
would be squeezed out of some professions, retailing and other em- 
ployment. He believes however that a diploma should not serve as a 
passport when education does not contribute to the productivity of a 
profession, Too much insistence upon a college degree excludes other 
worthy candidates from jobs and further accelerates the stampede to 
college. According to Harris, if this trend is continued, the next gen- 
eration of college graduates will have to find more and more justifi- 
cation for their college education on other than economic grounds. 
He believes that there must be a clarification of the objectives of a 
college education. 

The authors do not share Harris’ pessimism. They venture the opin- 
ion that there will be an increase in college enrollment but in no pro- 
portion to the increase which Harris accepts. In the 30-year period 
referred to, colleges have continually been offering broader educa- 
tional opportunities. Whereas the liberal arts college with its study of 
Latin and Greek was a major emphasis in the 1910 era, the develop- 
ment of the science degrees, the business degrees, and more recently 
the junior colleges on a vocational level seem to be adequately coping 
with the need for more education that is appropriate to the times. The 
chances are that a compromise between the pessimism of Harris and 
the optimism of the authors will more nearly portray the reality of the 
situation in the 1960's. A reason for referring to the Harris report is 
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to illustrate that every counselor must not only have the facts and 
interpretations, but must handle the problem as it pertains to each 
individual client. 


Varied uses of occupational information 


As already indicated the vocational counselor must have consider- 
able occupational information if he is to be in a position to do an ef- 
ficient job. Of course many clients of counseling agencies have previ- 
ously sought some occupational information prior to their request for 
guidance or are very likely to have been stimulated in this direction 
by the counselor. However, many people do not seek or obtain formal 
guidance and yet their quest for occupational information goes on. 
Librarians are well aware of this need; many of them have shelves in 
the most conspicuous places of the library, in an attempt to meet it. 

There are many other sources that need and make use of occupa- 
tional information. To be sure, they may not be primarily concerned 
with the problems of vocational counseling but in many respects 
their problems closely interact. 

For example, the state and federal employment services have a dire 
need for all varieties of occupational information. The Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles mentioned earlier was evolved to help meet this 
need. People seeking employment cannot be considerd as cases to be 
filed in folders and numbered. If their applications are to result in 
placement, then their previous experience must be properly classified 
according to title. If this classification is subjective, unsuitable place- 
ments, or none, result, If employment interviewers have occupational 
information as well as a clear understanding of job titles and duties, 
this kind of misdirection can be more easily avoided. (For example, 
it is desirable that secretaries be classified correctly. At present, con- 
fusion exists in the minds of many as to the differences in the respec- 
tive duties of secretaries and stenographers. Since secretarial salaries 
are higher, many stenographers believe they are secretaries.) The 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles mentioned earlier was evolved to 
provide this sort of information. 

Industry is concerned with improving its selection techniques. In- 
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dustrial placement should be primarily concerned with matching the 
man and the job. Before an attempt is made to measure human apti- 
tudes and abilities, accurate information about jobs must be on hand. 
There is no point to refined selection procedures unless the duties and 
requirements of the job are known. 

Industry is also confronted with the task of training workers. Obvi- 
ously, efficient training courses can be conducted only if one knows 
exactly for what job the worker is being trained. Other special prob- 
lems occur in industry from time to time which demand a knowledge 
of occupational information. For example, placing handicapped 
workers is often rewarding to both the handicapped person and the 
employer, If the physical requirements of the job are known, it may 
become quite clear that the handicapped person is not really handi- 
capped at all in relation to the job to be performed. 

Educational institutions must have occupational information. Stu- 
dents as well as industry are often critical because the educational 
program has not been geared to the requirements of the job or the 
industry. At some point in any educator's career the question “educa- 
tion for what?” must arise, Admitting that all education should not 
have a completely vocational orientation, since at that point it would 
be training, it nevertheless may be true that an attempt to relate the 
curriculum of both high schools and colleges to a series of job analyses 
imposed by industries may make for more meaningful and highly mo- 
tivated education. 

Our educational institutions may make a further use of occupa- 
tional information. They should make this material available so that 
their students may obtain a better understanding of the jobs they hope 
to seek, 

The economic and social welfare of any community depends to a 
large extent upon its ability to employ its people. The hit-and-miss 
systems of the past have led to severe problems. Consequently, lead- 
ing citizens have recognized that an inventory of their industries and 
business establishments is essential. Such inventory reveals the prob- 
able future need for workers, as well as the continued ability to ab- 
sorb those in the area. One cannot be impersonal when an adver- 
tisement is seen in the business section of a newspaper, indicating that 
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a large factory is available in a certain community. It often means that 
the community has failed to employ its available labor supply. When 
such a thing happens, the people are likely to seek other employ- 
ment in more promising areas and accordingly leave. The industrial 
problem in the New England area as well as the ghost towns in vari- 
ous places point up this problem. Chambers of Commerce as well 
as local government officials are aware of these difficulties and at- 
tempt to offer concessions to potential employers so that existing fa- 
cilities both physical and human may be utilized. 

To portray forcefully the plight of a community unable to provide 
for its workets, a column by a newspaperman, Murray Kempton, is 
quoted directly. 


Cumberland, Md., Dec. 16, ’49 

The winds of economic disaster are scuttling down the streets of 
this once prosperous coal and textile center with a chill force they 
never had in the bleakest days of 1932. 

The U. S. Dept. of Labor rates Cumberland as an ^E" area; this 
is the letter technicians use to describe the few remaining concentra- 
tion points of economic distress left over from last summer's little 
depression. 

Here in the coldest terms is what it means to live in an "E" area 
in the otherwise gilded Christmas season of 1949. 

Cumberland has 50,000 people. More than 7,500 of those who 
could work here and in surrounding Alleghany County are unem- 
ployed. And 4,148 of those jobless have exhausted the $650 annual 
unemployment checks to which the State of Maryland limits them. 


If a man is physically able to work Maryland will not pay him 
direct relief. As a result, most of those 4,100 uninsured unemployed 
have no income beyond what straitened local governments and private 
charities can provide them. 

Whatever hope they have for Christmas rests with the Elks, the 
Salvation Army, the American Legion and a dozen other organizations 
which are pitching in manfully with the handout methods that proved 
so inadequate to meet the consequences of the 1929 crash. 

The weight of private charity is already proving too heavy for 
the shrunken incomes of those who still work around here. The city 
merchants who used to fill the Christmas baskets of Cumberland’s 
few needy families with food can't come through this year. 
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They say they're already carrying hundreds of people on their 
books with no hope of getting it back any time soon, says Samuel 
Graham, the AFL printer who is chairman of the American Legion’s 
child welfare department. As a result Graham’s committee has asked 
the County Farm Bureau to set up food collection stations in rural 
areas. 


e LJ e 


It would take a war or a miracle to get back the jobs of the coal 
miners and textile workers who are the bulk of the area's unem- 
ployed. That grim fact is driving the young and the unattached out 
of Cumberland into places of greater economic promise. 

Maybe a thousand have left this year. The letters come in to 
Celanese Local 1874 of the CIO Textile Union every day with the 
postmarks from Flint, San Diego, Erie and Toledo. Most of them 
ask for honorary withdrawal cards from the union, because the 
writers don't expect to come back. 

Federal officials talk of channeling procurement orders in to Cum- 
berland but so far none of the city's worried business men and union 
officers has noticed any. What's worse, nothing the government now 
plans could really solve the situation. 


° ° e 


Cumberland was knocked off its feet by a one-two punch that 
strangely mixed decay with progress. Coal is dying because the fields 
that have sustained the area's economy for 100 years are thinning 
out and their methods are obsolescing. And textile jobs are falling 
because modern techniques enable the mammoth local celanese plant 
to produce just as much as it did two years ago with sixty per cent 
of the work force. 

There are 5,000 coal miners in District 16 of the United Mine 
Workers Union here. A thousand of them were unemployed when 
John Lewis began his series of part-time strikes last summer. And most 
of the rest were on no better than a three-day week. 

The ranking permanent Lewis lieutenant in Cumberland is William 
A. Morgan, a slow-spoken gentleman. He sits in an office surrounded 
With pictures of the master in various attitudes of challenge and re- 
' sponse and says: 

"The three-day week didn't mean anything around this area. This 
year a miner would have been lucky to make $1,500. Two hundred 
days’ work would have been terrible high,” s 

e . * 
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At its post war peak, Celanese employed 8,000 people. It spent 
$23 million retooling. Now 5,100 workers are producing as much as 
the old force ever did. 

Those jobs are gone, and the people who held them, some as long 
as 20 years, have no skill and have never worked anywhere else. 

The unions and the business men are working as best they can 
together to find new industries. But there isn’t much they can do yet. 
It’s an ironic commentary on the situation that one of the best and 
smartest of them, Byron Kight, is at once president of the Cumber- 
land Optimists Club and a funeral director.* 


An outstanding example of the realization of this problem and its 
attempted solution is offered by the Upjohn Institute at Kalamazoo. 
This organization completed its fourth year of existence in July 1949. 
By way of focusing attention on the value of local effort in maintain- 
ing full employment, the Institute has chosen Kalamazoo County as 
the laboratory. Audits of local business firms designed to stimulate 
thinking along business stabilization lines are conducted. Census 
tracts have also been studied, with a view to advancing knowledge 
of local economic and social problems. Wage rate studies, on-the-job 
training programs for veterans, and surveys of industrial relations 
practices are among the many types of studies conducted by this 
group. Its main efforts are directed toward obtaining information on 
the local level which would better enable it to prevent unemploy- 
ment. In other words, it is examining conditions before drastic needs 
arise. Although specific occupational information is not at present 
emphasized, this group deserves credit for at least being aware that 
a relation exists between the people in a community and the occupa- 
tional opportunities present in it. 

Steps in a Community Occupational Survey (83), a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Federal Security Agency, briefly outlines the steps in- 
volved in planning and executing such a survey. The major divisions 
include: preliminary planning; determining scope, content, and 
method; preparing work plan and budget; introducing survey; ‘direct- 
ing survey personnel; collecting the data; preparing forms; editing 
and tabulating the data; interpreting the data and preparing the re- 
port; and using the report. In all, 71 specific steps are listed. 

5 Reprinted with the permission of the author. 
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Whether the approach is through a broad overall survey of the 
community as sponsored by the Upjohn Institute or a very specific and 
more confined survey as here suggested, communities have not only 
an obligation but a need for occupational information. 


Occupational information sources 


The major concern of the counselor is the application and extension 
of the findings in both job analysis and job classification. However, 
the final by-product known as occupational information can be no 
more valuable than tlie care exercised in obtaining it. It is for this 
reason that there are no short cuts to valid and usable information. 
Although there is much available information, it is important that 
one be able to differentiate hack writing from sound research. 

Clark and Murtland (8) present one of the soundest reviews of 
the status of available occupational information. They are concerned 
with attempts to increase the scientific value of occupational informa- 
tion and have included in their article "Content of a Good Occupa- 
tional Monograph" and "Distinguishing Marks of a Good Occupa- 
tional Monograph" as working tools for the counselor. 

A report by the Publications Committee, Occupational Research 
Division, N.V.G.A. (22), recommends standards for use in preparing 
and evaluating occupational literature. We reproduce them here. 


Standards for Use in Preparing and Evaluating Occupational Literature 


I. History of the occupation 
II. Importance of the occupation and its relation to society 
III. Duties 
A. Definition of occupation 
1, As determined by an official organization such as a union, 
trade, or professional association 
2. As given in the law; for example, licensing legislation for 
barbers, undertakers, and architects 
8, Carefully formulated definition acceptable to those in the 
occupation 
4. As defined in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Re- 
vised Edition, United States Employment Service, 
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B. 


Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
1949 
(a) Specific job definitions may be found in Volume I of 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. These job 
definitions may not necessarily reflect the scope of the 
subject occupation. Volume II or Part IV of the Dic- 
tionary, however, will aid in determining the specific 
jobs embraced by the occupation. In such cases, job 
definitions from Volume I will serve as source data 
for the preparation of a composite definition for such 
occupation > 
Nature of the work 
1. Divisions of the work 
2. Specific tasks performed by workers 
3. Other occupations with which this work may be combined 
4. Tools, machines, and materials used in the performance of 
the work 


IV. Number of workers engaged in occupation (Give source, date, 


and area covered by figures used) 


A. Present number 


B. 


1. Total number engaged in occupation 

2. Total males under 18; over 18 

8. Total females under 18; over 18 

Distribution 

1. Geographical distribution; numbers in specific areas, states, 
and regions 

2, Number of workers from special population segments, as 
broken down in the United States Census 


C. Trends and outlook 


1. Increase or decrease in number of workers 
2. Increase or decrease in number of workers in relation to 
population and other occupations 
8. Oversupply or undersupply of workers 
(a) Reasons 
(b) Centers of this maldistribution 
4. Trends affecting large numbers of workers 
(a) Short-term fluctuations 
(b) Long-term trends 
(c) Annual number needed to replace those dropping out 


V. Qualifications 
A. Age 


1. Age range, if any, required for entrance 
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2. Age range, if any, required for retirement 
8. Age qualifications preferred by employers 
B. Sex 
C. Special physical, mental, social, and personal qualifications, 
excluding those obviously necessary for success in all types 
of work 
D. Special skills essential to performance on the job 
E. Special tools or equipment essential for the performance of 
the job, which must be supplied by the worker 
F. Scores on tests for employment or selection 
G. Legislation affecting occupation 
1. Laws regulating occupation 
2. Requirements for license or certificate 
VI. Preparation 
A. General education 
1. Necessary for successful performance of duties 
2. Desirable for successful performance of duties 
(a) Amount 
(b) Special courses of value 
B. Special training, including probable cost of training 
1. Necessary. The minimum special training for successful 
performance of duties 
. Desirable 
. Special courses of value 
Additional training recommended for advancement 
"Training centers 
(a) Schools offering special training for this occupation. 
List of accredited, approved, or recommended 
schools with names of accrediting agencies, if any 
(b) Training on the job, such as apprenticeship system, 
classes in the plant, in-service training for veterans, 
etc. 
(c) Other types of training 
C. Experience 
1. Minimum necessary to enter occupation 
2, Related experience in other occupations 
8, Experience desirable for entrance 
(a) Type 
(b) Amount 
VII. Methods of entering 
A. Public employment service 
B. Special employment agencies 
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C. Givil service examination 
D. Apprenticeship 
E. License, certificate, etc. 
F. Other methods and channels 
VIII. Time required to attain skill 
A. Special apprenticeship or union regulations 
B. Length of period of instruction on the job 
C. Length of time before median and maximum rates of pay are 
reached 
IX. Advancement 
A. Lines of promotion; jobs from which and to which workers may 
be promoted 
B. Opportunity for advancement 
1. Difficulties or certainties of promotion 
2. Factors determining promotion 
3. Evidence, if any, of ratio between those in higher jobs 
and jobs described 
X. Related occupations 
A. Occupations to which jobs may lead 
B. Occupations from which one may transfer 
XI. Earnings 
. Beginning wage range 
. Wage range in which largest number of workers is found 
. Maximum wage received by most highly skilled 
. Median and average salary, if available, and differences for 
sex and age groups 
1. Deductions 
(a) Uniforms 
(b) Equipment 
(c) Other 
2. Supplements 
(a) Housing 
(b) Lunches or other meals 
(c) Commissions 
(d) Tips 
(e) Bonus 
(£) Overtime 
(g) Other 
E. Annual versus life earnings 
F. Regulations 
1. National legislation 
2. Minimum wage laws 
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8. Labor Board rulings 
4. Union regulations 
G. Benefits 
1. Pensions 
2. Federal Old Age Security 
8, State Unemployment Insurance 
4. Other 
H. Rewards and satisfactions other than monetary 
XII. Conditions of Work 
A. Hours 
1. Daily 
2. Weekly 
. Overtime; frequency 
. Irregular hours of shifts 
. Vacation, with or without pay 
. Regulations 
(a) State and Federal legislation 
(b) Labor Board rulings 
(c) Union regulations 
B. i vmi of employment 
1. Reason for regularity or irregularity 
2. If irregular 
(a) Normal periods 
(b) Busy periods 
(c) Dull periods 
(d) Frequency of shutdowns of plant 
(e) Cyclical unemployment 
8. Amount of irregularity 
(a) Number of workers employed during various seasons 
(b) Per cent of the force retained during dull periods 
(c) Per cent of the force added as extra workers during 
busy periods 
4. Attempts to regularize employment 
5. Effect of seasonal employment on the worker 
6. Effect of cyclical employment 
C. Health and accident hazards 
1. Special risks connected with the occupation and means 
of prevention 
2, State legislation, such as compensation for occupational 
diseases 
8. Mental health hazards 
XIII. Organizations 
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A. Employees : 

1. Function, purpose, activities, and strength. When there 
are two or more unions, technical or professional organi- 
zations for workers, the size of membership of each and 
other evidence of relative strength should be given, if 
possible 

2, Benefit funds, employment bureaus, or other services 

B. Employers 
1. Function, purpose, activities, and size 
XIV. Typical places of employment. An electrician, for example, may 
find employment in an electrical repair shop, power house, 
maintenance department of factories using electrical machin- 
ery, with construction companies, or with a gas and electric 
company 
XV. Advantages and disadvantages not otherwise enumerated 
XVI. Supplementary information 
A. Suggested readings; books, pamphlets, and articles 
B. Trade and professional journals 
C. Motion pictures, filmslides, and other visual aids 
D. Other sources of information, such as State and Federal gov- 
ernment departments, reports of United States Census, 
State Employment Service, United States Employment 
Service, Bureau of Labor Statistics, etc. 
E. List of associations, firms, or individuals who may provide 
further information® 


It should be clear that occupational information must not only be 
accurate but must be continually kept up-to-date; otherwise more 
harm than good could result. There are organizations devoting their 
time to the publication and dissemination of sound occupational in- 
formation. Among such organizations, Science Research Associates 
of Chicago does a rather comprehensive job. They publish a series 
known as “Occupational Briefs on America's Major Job Fields.” Each 
brief is four pages in length and includes job descriptions, present 
demand for workers, training needed, working conditions, probable 
future trends, and a bibliography of selected references. This series 
includes 250 job fields and as might be expected covers almost every- 
thing from citrus fruit and nut farmers to psychologists. A brief listing 


5 Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Journal, published by National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, Incorporated, 28:320-821 (1950). 
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includes such fields as: frozen food workers, plastic workers, welders, 
jobs in government, funeral directors and embalmers, dancers, boxers 
and wrestlers, butchers, ophthalmologists and oculists, cooks and 
chefs, and tree surgeons. 

A very desirable feature of this series is the continual revising of 
the briefs. Each year 50 briefs are revised so that no one can really be- 
come obsolete. 

Science Research Associates also publishes a series of occupational 
monographs and life adjustment booklets. Among the occupational 
monographs are included twenty titles such as Careers in Labor Rela- 
tions, Highway Jobs, Occupations in Rubber, Your Future in Chemis- 
try, Jobs in H orticulture, and Careers in Public H ealth. The Life Ad- 
justment Booklets number 18 and include such titles as Getting Job 
Experience, Choosing Your Career, How To Live with Parents, and 
Growing Up Socially. 

Whereas the occupational briefs and monographs are useful pri- 
marily to the student, the Guidance Index and the Guidance News- 
letter also published by this organization serve to keep the teacher 
or counselor informed. The former, issued each month of the school 
year, reviews pamphlets, leaflets, and books on occupational mate- 
rial. The latter, in typical newsletter style, serves to keep the coun- 
selor familiar with current occupational trends. 

The Institute for Research publishes a series known as Careers. 
These are monographs discussing national surveys made with the co- 
operation of leading authorities in each field. By 1949, 207 mono- 
graphs had been released and approximately 70 of these had been 
either printed or revised since 1948. 

The procedure in producing these monographs is to review avail- 
able literature after a field has been decided. Questionnaires are sent 
to leaders in various phases of the career. A draft is then sent to any 
national organizations existing in the field and ultimately a final 
draft is prepared. Over 18,000 school systems, libraries, and colleges 
use the Career Research monographs. 

Among the various titles included in this series are: Career as a 
Food Chemist, Botany as a Career, Career as a Tax Attorney, Service 
Station Operation as a Career, Careers in Geography, Mineral Eco- 
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nomics as a Career, Careers for Women with the Air Lines, Osteop- 
athy as a Career, Recreation Leadership as a Career, and Cartooning 
as a Career. 

There are additional organizations doing similar work. For ex- 
ample, Personnel Services Incorporated publishes a series called 
Occupational Abstracts. Each abstract, approximately 2000 words in 
length, attempts to summarize the available literature regarding a 
specific occupational area. More than 125 abstracts have been pub; 
lished covering such diversified occupations as accountancy, cabinet 
making, office machine operating, guidance and personnel, airplane 
mechanics’ work, barbering, industrial chemistry, and modeling. 
They also publish quarterly an occupational index that abstracts 
articles, books, and pamphlets on occupations. This service is most 
valuable to a counselor in need of contemporary references. 

Vocational Guidance Monographs vary in length but are more 
lengthy than the previously described series. Very roughly they are 
about 6000 words, and have been issued in more than 75 occupational 
areas. The Commonwealth Book Company of Chicago, publishers of 
these Monographs, has released occupational information in such 
diversified fields as restaurant management, watchmaking and re- 
pairing, welding, forestry, tailoring, bee-keeping, and air condi- 
tioning. 

This listing of private publishers has been presented with two pur- 
poses in mind: first, to make it known that such sources exist, and 
second, by deliberately and yet randomly picking titles, to indicate 
the wide range of information available in diversified occupational 
fields. 

Not to be overlooked is the efficient job that the United States 
Government performs in disseminating occupational information 
through its Office of Education of the Federal Security Agency. The 
publications for sale from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., are very valuable. They have the 
additional advantage of selling at very low prices. For example, they 
have a series of guidance leaflets, which usually sell for 5 and 10 cents, 
in such fields as nursing, librarianship, veterinary medicine, optome- 
try, and osteopathy. These pamphlets cover such material as in- 
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come, opportunities, and the colleges specializing in preparation, to- 
gether with a list of the approximate cost of achieving the goal. In 
addition, selected references are furnished for each of the fields. 

The government has also published a series of job descriptions in 
non-technical language. These are organized according to industry 
and include such items as duties, equipment used, job relationships, 
and qualifications for employment. Material has been published on 
the Laundry Industry, the Lumber and Lumber Products Industry, 
the Cotton Textile Industry, Industrial Service and Maintenance Oc- 
cupations, Automobile Manufacturing Industry, and Office Occupa- 
tions, among others. 

From time to time, the government prints special pamphlets on 
current needs. For example, the pamphlet, Teachers Are Needed (29), 
printed in 1944, is written for the vocational counselor so that he may 
have the information indicating the shortage of qualified teachers as 
well as offering information to clients for more effective recruitment. 
Another pamphlet, Why Industrial Training Needs Books (82), force- 
fully calls attention to the need for printed materials in industrial 
training. A moment's thought will reveal that verbal people, and this 
often includes authors of books, are not likely to have the technical 
information required about machine tools and shops. On the other 
hand, the technical people are not likely to have the skills to write 
effective books in this field. The result is a dearth of much-needed 
material. One other example can be found in the publication Profes- 
sional Library Education (2). Most people will superficially regard 
the librarian as only the person who stands behind the desk in the 
community library. Overlooked are the following aspects of a li- 
brarian’s work: ordering, cataloging, reference department, peri- 
odical department, readers' advisory service, and school department, 
among others. The average grade school or high school student, see- 
ing the very limited library facilities in his school, has no comprehen- 
sion of the very comprehensive facilities of college and university 
libraries, which in many respects are the very centers of research. 
Also unknown to the average person are the rather adequate li- 
braries of large business corporations and insurance companies. Other 
useful government sources of publication related to occupational in- 
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formation are the Occupational Outlook Division of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Women's Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor. 

Each year finds many books written on a wide variety of occupa- 
tions. The following titles are just a few examples of the volumes upon 
volumes: How To Run a Gift Shop (20), a readable book on efficient 
gift shop management; Photographic Occupation (15), a discussion 
of the outstanding fields in photography; Traffic Management (81), 
an outline of the nature and scope of the work of the traffic manager; 
How To Be a Successful Advertising Woman (16), edited by Mary 
Margaret McBride and consisting of well-written descriptions of such 
careers as public relations, merchandising, and advertising art; The 
Book of Opportunities (21), which gives sidelights on 4000 American 
occupations; and Twenty Careers of Tomorrow (12), a book about 
the future in various fields of endeavor; Job Guide (18) which sup- 
plies authoritative information about employment opportunities, 
problems and conditions in such leading industries as air, chemicals, 
and rubber; and Career Opportunities (17), which gives such informa- 
tion as what they do, how to qualify, where one works, and how much 
one earns for such positions as accountant, statistician, hotel man- 
ager, reporter, editor, farmer, and teacher. 

An additional source of occupational information is the large cir- 
culation magazine. From time to time, such magazines as Life, Look, 
Pic and Glamour publish accurate and readable information di- 
rectly concerned with occupations. A very professional and authorita- 
tive article appeared in the August 1946 issue of Glamour, entitled, 
“Every College Major Leads to a Career" (7). Although in this article 
the point is well taken that the four years of college are not in any 
narrow sense the years for learning a trade, they are nevertheless im- 
portant for professional preparation. A chart was compiled consist- 
ing of the 38 majors most often chosen, and for each of these fields 
important occupational information was given. The fields begin 
with accountancy, anthropology, and archaeology and run the entire 
alphabetical gamut ending with psychology, sociology, and zoology. 
The figure on pages 436 and 437 is a condensation of the chart pub- 
lished in the article. 
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A relatively new source of occupational information is visual aids. 
The Coronet Instructional Film Company of Chicago has produced 
some 16mm sound films in color; F inding the Right Job and C. hoosing 
Your Occupation are two examples. They require approximately 10 
minutes and are useful as aids in group guidance techniques. A seri- 
ous attempt is made to present the material accurately and yet inter- 
estingly enough so that high school students would be stimulated. A 
teacher's guide is provided. Aptitudes and Occupation and I Want to 
Be a Secretary have been prepared with the collaboration of Dean 
E. G. Williamson of the University of Minnesota and Dean M. E. 
Hahn of the University of California. A teacher's guide to enable 
better integration between film showing and class discussion is avail- 
able for these films as well. 

The use of films as a source of occupational information, although 
it attempts to be educationally valuable, is in its infancy. There is no 
doubt that people would rather see pictures than read, and therefore 
such attempts should be encouraged. 


Future of occupational information 


Although huge volumes could be filled with all the material there 
is on occupational information, this would only add to the quantity. 
The future value will depend on the refinement of techniques ap- 
proximating scientific method. Emphasis must be given to ways and 
means of making material on occupational information available not 
only to counselors and teachers but also to young people. The knowl- 
edge that most people have on occupations is extremely limited. 
Possibly attention to occupational information orientation courses 
on all educational levels will result in improvement of the type of 
course offered; this improvement could result in educational adminis- 
trators being willing to introduce such courses on a wider level. 
However, other problems intimately related to occupational informa- 
tion must be considered. For example, the relationship existing be- 
tween job level and job satisfaction must be accurately known. When 
jobs and men are matched accurately, then job satisfaction is possible. 
The range of jobs is as varied as the range of abilities in individuals. 
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The mismatching causes difficulty in the individual and ultimately in 
his family and in society. The tools of the psychologist for measuring 
the individual appear to be more highly developed at the moment 
than the instruments that measure occupational information. Future 
work, to be valuable, will require conscientious attention to the de- 
velopment of better instruments for recording occupational informa- 
tion, Considerable attention should also be given to relating 
occupational families and individual interests. When more is known 
in this area, better guidance can be administered. 


Summary 


Occupational information is necessary in the matching of jobs and 
men. A vocational psychology that emphasizes only the knowledge 
of individuals’ characteristics and abilities is incomplete. Research in 
occupational information has lagged behind, and new and refined 
methods and instruments are needed. 

Acquiring knowledge of facts about jobs begins with the technique 
known as job analysis, the accurate study of the various compo- 
nents of the job. This procedure leads to job classification; it is here 
that the information takes on significance for vocational psychology. 

The Dictionary of Occupational Titles is in many respects the most 
important contribution to the field of occupational information. 

Relating similar occupations regardless of industry or job title re- 
sults in a grouping known as occupational families; knowledge of 
these is useful in job transfers and training. 

In addition to specific knowledge about occupations, knowledge is 
important about trends in total number of people employed, as well 
as about changes within an occupation or industry which may be 
independent of the total trend. 

Others besides vocational counselors need occupational informa- 
tion; two such groups are industry and educational institutions. 

Sources of occupational information should be carefully checked 
for accuracy and recency. The evaluation of such material is aided by 
reference to such an outline as the “Content of a Good Occupational 
Monograph.” Science Research Associates, the Institute for Research, 
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and Personnel Services Incorporated are three private publishing 
firms that do a rather accurate job of publishing occupational infor- 
mation. The government publishes, at a slight cost, much useful ma- 


terial 
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in this field. 
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THE RELATION OF 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION TO 


VOCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


ORs information is a necessary part of vocational 
psychology. However, all the aspects of occupational information 
were not reported in the previous chapter. In order to emphasize the 
importance of knowledge concerning occupations such topics as job 
analysis, job classification, the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, en- 
try occupations, occupational families, occupational trends, and var- 
ied uses of occupational information were presented. 

For a more complete understanding of the matching of jobs and 
men one should have not only the two separate aspects of knowl- 
edge—occupational information and information about the indivi- 
dual—but an understanding of the relations between the characteris- 
tics of the job and of the man. This chapter has two objectives, first 
to relate these two fields, and second to demonstrate why occupa- 
tional information, although not primarily psychological information, 
is nevertheless an important part of vocational psychology. 

Possibly a good way to begin this interweaving is to review briefly 
some of the information concerning job satisfaction. Hoppock (6) in 
the epilogue to his study on job satisfaction proposes the following 
six major components of job satisfaction: 


1. The way the individual reacts to unpleasant situations. 
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2. The facility with which he adjusts himself to other persons. 

3. His relative status in the social and economic group with which 
he identifies himself. 

4. The nature of the work in relation to the abilities, interests, and 
preparation of the worker. 

5. Security. 

6. Loyalty. 

A tenable hypothesis is that a person is predisposed to job satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction prior to being employed. A review of such 
items as Hoppock proposes makes it clear that guiding people into 
jobs compatible with their intelligence, aptitudes, abilities, interests, 
and personality is more likely to result in job satisfaction than 
concentrating on specific and minor aspects of the job. Such aspects 
of personality as desire for recognition, desire for prestige, level of as- 
piration, and ability to accept challenges must be considered, along 
with many, many others. In other words, vocational psychology 
through both guidance and selection is a basic key to job satisfaction. 
What good will music during work or air conditioning or colored walls 
do for efficiency if the persons employed are on the wrong jobs? An 
individual with a long list of “gripes” will readily find opportunities 
to vent his wrath regardless of the job. 

Occupational information is important in vocational guidance not 
only for uncovering facts about occupations but also for helping to 
solve the psychological problem of matching jobs and men so that 
maximum job satisfaction may be obtained. The problem of the re- 
lationship between occupational level and job satisfaction is a very 
real one; such information should be possessed by a counselor in addi- 
tion to the facts about occupations. Super conducted a study in pre- 
cisely this area (18). Although there were only 278 subjects, his 
findings are not only interesting but worth serious consideration. 
Super points out that since most workers are on the two lowest rungs 
of the occupational ladder, and since dissatisfaction is prevalent on at 
least one of these levels, the social implications of the findings con- 
cerning occupational level and job Satisfaction are important. He 
suggests that remedial and preventive work should probably be done 
to change the aspiration levels of some individuals to bring them 
more in line with their abilities and with social possibilities. The spe- 
cific major findings of Super's study were: 
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. Slightly over 60 per cent of the group were satisfied with their 


jobs. 


. There is a significant, but not linear, relationship between occu- 


pational level and job satisfaction. 


. Two occupational scales were found to exist: one of white collar 


workers; the other of manual. Professional occupations are most 
productive of job satisfaction, Managerial next, Commercial least, 
in the white collar scale; skilled occupations rank highest in the 
manual scale. 

These scales overlap when compared in terms of productivity of 
job satisfaction, the Skilled and the Semi-Skilled groups (two 
highest manual) ranking above the Commercial group (lowest 
white collar) in job satisfaction. 


. Amount of change of occupational level had little, direction of 


change considerable effect on job satisfaction. 


. Maintenance of the highest attained occupational status is the 


important factor in the relationship of change of occupational 
level to job satisfaction. 


. Roughly 70 per cent of the group had never changed occupa- 


tional level; comparisons with an earlier study suggest that this 
may indicate a decrease in occupational mobility in recent years. 


. "Aspirational discrepancy”, or the size of the gap between present 


occupational level and the level aspired to, is negatively related 
to job satisfaction. 


. The nature of the work itself appeared as the most frequent rea- 


son, in the minds of the men themselves, for disliking a job, 
economie reasons ranking second, and managerial policies an in- 
frequent third. 

Job satisfaction was found to develop cyclically, older adolescents 
(20-24) tending to be satisfied with their jobs, young men (25-84) 
dissatisfied, and older men satisfied, with a possible temporary 
decrease at the ages 45-54; this was taken as partial confirmation 
of Buhler’s theory of life stages. 

There is a tendency for men to rise in the occupational world as 
they get older; this is interpreted as explaining away the correla- 
tion of age with job satisfaction, reported by other investigators.* 


Since these 11 conclusions by Super are clearly stated, there is no 
need to elaborate upon them here. It is justifiable merely to empha- 
size the fact that occupational information must be related to the psy- 
chological problem of job satisfaction. Guidance can be more effective 


1 Reprinted from Journal of Applied Psychology, 28:561 (1939), by permission 
of the American Psychological Association, publishers. 
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when such information and its relationships are more precisely 
known. 

Paterson and Stone (12) sampled approximately 100 persons in 
each of seven occupational groups on two occasions. Their findings 
each time were rather consistent and indicated an occupational hier- 
archy of job satisfaction from the most dissatisfied (street-car men) to 
the most satisfied (employers). Paterson and Stone report a tendency 
for the dissatisfied to desire to change their life’s work to professional, 
executive, or skilled trades even though their present jobs are on 
much lower levels. They interpret this to be rather unrealistic in 
adults. 

Most researchers agree that the job satisfaction index rises with oc- 
cupational level. Kornhauser (8) asked four economic groups seven 
questions dealing with personal satisfaction and in each instance 
found that higher income groups indicated greater personal satisfac- 
tion. The questions and answers are presented in Table 21, 

It js to be noted that in only two questions the majority of the low- 


TABLE 21 


COMPARISON OF GROUPS ON PERSONAL SATISFACTION QUESTIONS 
(Numbers refer to percentages.) 


Over  $2000to $1000to Under 
$5000 $5000 $2000 $1000 


1. Do you feel that your children have 
as much opportunity as they 


should have? ....... eee 83 60. 46 39 
2, Do you like the kind of work you 

cals pate orate cba PEN p A Ro 95 91 81 67 
8. Do you feel that your pay is fair?.. 90 69 53 94 
4. Would you say that you are treated 

well by the people you work for?.. ^ 96 90 86 T 
5. Do you feel that there is any dan- 

ger of losing your job? ....... 89 80 72 49 
6. you feel that you have as much 


opportunity to enjoy life as you 

should have? .......-..+5. MAT 82 69 55 36 
7. Do you feel that you have a good 

chance to get ahead in life and 

become fairly well off? .......... 96 78 69 43 


5 AER, A w. nm and T. Newcomb (eds.), Industrial Conflict. New York: 
ordon Press, 1939, page " permission of the publishers and The Society for thi 
Psychological Study of Social Issues. 5 us "d 
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est income groups give favorable answers; yet these two questions 
can be considered as the core of job satisfaction. 

Shedding additional light on the problem of job satisfaction in re- 
lation to income is the report of Super (14). He found that men who 
believe that they had chosen their jobs for economic reasons tended 
to derive more satisfaction from their avocations than their vocations, 
whereas those men who believed they had chosen their jobs because 
of their interest in them derived more satisfaction from their vocation. 

When the psychological characteristics of a person do not match the 
job, dissatisfaction is almost inevitable. Furthermore it is not correct 
to assume that an employer's attitude about employee job preferences 
is identical with employees attitudes. Since this is a fact, then it be- 
comes necessary to know the factors which influence job preferences 
of employees. Jurgensen (7), in a study of 1189 men applicants, found 
a rank order of job preferences as follows: security, achievement, type 
of work, company, co-workers, pay, supervisor, hours, working con- 
ditions, and benefits. His report, which resembles most of those in this 
area, does not find that pay is as important as it is ordinarily assumed. 
Surely, it does not rank first. Watson (15) and Blum and Russ (2) have 
obtained similar findings. 

A job or future occupational life work must meet the needs of an 
individual as to interest, intelligence, and so forth. To be sure, it must 
be related to economic needs as well; but this correlation alone can- 
not be considered enough for job satisfaction. 

Vocational counseling is not an academic or social welfare idealis- 
tic plan. It is at the core of job satisfaction. It can salvage many lives 
for future job satisfaction and happiness, since it proceeds by match- 
ing the individual and a job in accordance with both the person's and 
the job's requirements. 


Psychological 'contributions to job analysis 

The preceding chapter was concerned with a description of the 
technique of job analysis. However, this is primarily the job rather 
than the man aspect of work. Two distinct contributions relating the 
job and man aspect have emerged which show clearly how a job can 
be described in human characteristics. Viteles has proposed the job 
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psychograph (17); the occu 


pational ability pattern was devised by the 


Employment Research Institute of the University of Minnesota (4). 
The job psychograph requires that each trait be rated on a five- 
point scale in accordance with its degree of importance for a specific 
job. Illustrated here is a job psychograph for a power machine op- 


erator (10). 


JOB PSYCHOGRAPH FOR A POWER MACHINE OPERATOR* 


1 


2 


3 


4 5 Remarks 


1. Energy 
2, Rate of discharge 

8, Endurance 

4, Control 

5. Coordination A 

6. Coordination B 

7. Initiative 

8. Concentration 

9. Distribution (of attention) 
10, Persistence 

11. Alertness 

12, Associability 

18. Visual discrimination 

14, Auditory discrimination 
15. Tactual discrimination 

16. Kinesthetic discrimination 
17, Space perception 

18, Form perception 

19, Accuracy 
20, Visual memory 

21. Auditory memory 
22, Kinesthetic memory 
28, Understanding 
24, 
25 
26 
27. 
28 
29, 
30. 
31 
32 


, Understanding (Quickness) 


. Observation 

, Planfulness 

. Intelligence 

. Intellect 

. Judgment 

. Logical analysis 
. Language ability 
. Executive ability 


naw 


DA DA DA DA OS 


X 
X 


xx 


ha ox ox 


r 


X 


kataka] 


Key: 
1, Negligible. 


2. Barely significant. 


Association, Incorporated, 12:58 (1984). 
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4. great importance. 

5. Of utmost importance. 

? Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Journal, published by National "Vocational Guidance 
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It can readily be seen that the job psychograph rates a job in 
terms of specific human qualities; when persons have similar quali- 
ties, it is assumed that job and man can be matched. The implication 
for guidance is that a person without actual job experience can be as- 
sumed to be able to perform the job when his traits match those re- 
quired on the job. 

Paterson, Dvorak, and others on the staff of the Employment Re- 
search Institute of the University of Minnesota were also interested 
in carrying the job analysis technique to the point where job and man 
could be matched. The occupational ability pattern is profile of test 
scores given to people in similar occupations. It is assumed that abili- 
ties on a job can be measured by a sampling of test results of people 
in that job. Typical sample patterns are illustrated on page 450. 

It is obvious that this technique is useful in vocational guidance. By 
using it the counselor can recommend to the individual the job whose 
profile most nearly resembles his own. i 

Paterson (16) correctly evaluates the work of the Minnesota group 
in this area when he states that they promoted the integration of vo- 
cational tests and occupations. The test results of job applicants were 
utilized, chiefly through public employment agencies, in recommend- 
ing jobs; this utilization resulted in transferring these people to more 
satisfactory work from fields in which they were experienced but 
with which they were not satisfied. 

The use of occupational ability patterns led not only to suitable 
recommendations for inexperienced people but also, according to Pat- 
erson, to the concept of job families described in the previous 
chapter. 

Paterson, Schneidler, and Carlson (11) have proposed a classifica- 
tion of occupations with respect to their requirements of abstract in- 
telligence, mechanical ability, social intelligence, artistic ability, and 
musical talent. For each occupation, each characteristic is to be given 
arating according to the degree to which it is required. Paterson et al. 
have made these ratings for about 400 occupations. Table 22 illus- 
trates the rating scales for a few sample occupations. 

Along similar lines but much more involved is the listing of occupa- 
tional requirements by Oakley and Macrae (9). Each occupation 
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TEST 


EDUCATIONAL ABILITY 
Pressey Senior Classification . 
Pressey Senior Verification. 


MINNESOTA CLERICAL 
Number checking 
Nome checking... 

DEXTERITY 
‘O'Conner Finge 
O'Conner Tweezer 


MECHANICAL ABILITY 
Minnesota Mechanical Assembly: Box A. 
Minnesota Spatial Relations. 


EDUCATIONAL ABILITY 


Prossey Senior Verification. 


MINNESOTA CLERICAL 
Number checking ... 
Name checking. 


DEXTERITY 
O'Conner Finger. 
O'Conner Tweezer. 
Minnesota Manual. placing 
Minnesota Monval: turning 


MECHANICAL ABILITY 
Minnesota Mechonical Assembly: Box A 
Minnesota Spatial Relations. 


EDUCATIONAL ABILITY 
Pressey Senior Verification 
MINNESOTA CLERICAL 
Number checking- 
Name checking. 
DEXTERITY 
‘O'Conner Finger. 
O'Conner Tweezer. 
MECHANICAL ABILITY 
Minnesota Mechanical Assembly: Boxes A, B, and C. 
Minnesota Spatial Relations. 


EDUCATIONAL ABILITY 
Pressey Senior Clossificatioi 
Pressey Senior Verification. 

MINNESOTA CLERICAL 
Number checking 
Nome checking 


DEXTERITY 


MECHANICAL ABILITY 


Minnesota Mechanical Assembly: Boxes A, B, and C | 


Minnetota Spatiol Relations. 


Stondord Scores 
38 42 46 50 54 58 62 


| 


—— Insuronce Solesmen N. 
=== Retail Salesmen 
esmen | h! 
yt | 


—t 
— Bonk Officials 


=== Other Officials ond Managers |_| V 


ES 


T 
Training Te 


8 12 16 21 27 34 42 50 58 66 73 79 84 88 92 
Percentiles 


SAMPLE OCCUPATIONAL 
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TABLE 22 - 
MINNESOTA OCCUPATIONAL RATING SCALES 


Abstract Mechanical Social ^ Musical ^ Artistic 
Occupation Intelligence Ability Intelligence Talent Ability: 


Apiarist 

Chemist, Industrial 

Dentist, in city 

Superintendent or 
principal of school 

Portrait Painter 

President, College 


=o vee 
QUU bo to Ot 
VON NAD 
DAD DAD 
oman ABD 


is rated for 23 abilities and qualities. Such items as scientific ability, 
manual dexterity, emotional restlessness, sense of beauty, and form 
perception are included and rated, A rather comprehensive listing of 
occupations, starting with accountancy and ending with wholesale 
selling, is included in the classification system. 


The relation of job classification to vocational psychology 


Psychological test data can be given increased meaning when re- 
lated to occupational classifications. For example, the interrelation 
between scores on intelligence tests and men gainfully employed in 
specific occupational classifications has implication for vocational 
guidance. It can allow the assumption that certain levels of intelli- 
gence are required in certain occupations; recommendations can then 
be made accordingly. An example of how psychological test data and 
dictionary occupational title classifications can be related is afforded 
by a reference to a report by Christensen (3). Harrell and Harrell 
(5) reported the relationship existing between the scores on the 
Army General Classification Test and the civilian occupations of 18,- 
782 enlisted men of the Army Air Forces. Christensen in his article 
presents a table of the average score obtained by people in various 
occupations together with the measure of variability known as the 
“1g confidence interval.” In other words, variability from the obtained 
average beyond the range presented is likely to occur only once in 
every hundred cases. Related to these scores and occupational titles 
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are the codes used in Parts II and IV of the Dictionary. Table 23 
presents Christensen’s data. 


TABLE 23 


OCCUPATIONS OF THE HARRELL-HARRELL SCALE OF OCCUPA- 
TIONAL INTELLIGENCE STANDARDS: BY PARTS II AND IV OF 
THE DICTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES 


CLASSIFICATIONS? 
Mean One Per cent 
AGCT Confidence 
Score Interval Occupation PartII Part IV 
128.1 125,8-180.4 Accountant ........ nn 0-01.20  0-X7.11 
127.6 124.7-180.5 Lawyer ......... «s ... 0-92.10  0-X7.12 
126.0 121.5-180.5 Public Relations Man . 0-06.97  0-X8.5 


125.9 122,3-129.5 Auditor ............ ... 0-01.60 0-X7.11 
124.8 116.8-132.8 Chemist . 0-07.02  0-X7.08 
194.5 120.0-129.0 Reporter .. 0-06.71  0-X8.5 

124.2 121.9-126.5 Chief Clerk 0-97.13 — 0-X8.10 


122.8 120.7-1949 "Teacher .......... n 0-31.01} 0-X6.00 
122.0 119.4-124.6 Draftsman ... ... 0-48.18t 0-X7.74 
121.0 118.4-193.8 Stenographer ... 1-87.12 1-X2.8 
120.5 115.8-125.7 Pharmacist ............. 0-25.10 — 0-X7.08 
120.1 117.2-198.0 Tabulating Machine Operator .... 1-25.64 1-X2.9 
120.0 117.9-122.1 Bookkeeper ..............-- . 1-01.02  1-X2.0 


119.0 114.4-123.6 Manager, Sales .. 
118.7 115.8-122.1 Purchasing Agent .. 
118.1 111.1-125.0 Production Manager 


0-97.601 — 0-X8.10 
0-91.00 — 0-X7.15 
0-97.51  0-X8.41 


117.6 1140-1212 Photographer ..... . 0-56.11¢ 0-X1.5 
117.5 116.0-119.0 Clerk, General .. 1-05.01 1-X2.0 
116.8 1153-1183 Clerk, Typist ........ eese 1-87.34  1-X2.2 
115.8 112.5-119.1 Installer, Telephone 


and Telegraph s.s scsi 01 s 5-53.080 4-X6.181 
115.8 113,0-118.6 Cashier .. 1-01.52  1-X2.0 

115.5 110.0-120.0 Instrument Repairman . .. 5-88.971 4-X6.810 
115.3 118.0-117.6 Radio Repairman ..... .. 5-88411 4-X6.185 


114.9: 110.8-119.0 “Artist: ros cereus .. 0-0401t 0-Xl 
114.0 112.2-115.8 Manager, Retail Store . . .. 0-72.91  0-X8.10 
113.4 110.0-116.8 Laboratory Assistant ... .. 0-50.22 0-X7.04 
112.5 108.4-116.6 Tool Maker ...... .. 4-76.210 4-X2.010 


111.8 110.0-113.6 Stock Clerk . 
110.9 106.5-114.3 Musician ... 
110.1 108.3-111.9 Machinist .. 
109.8 104.9-114.7 Watchmaker ... 

109.3 107.0-111.6 Airplane Mechanic .. 


1-88.001 — 1-X2.8 
0-24.19  0-X2 
4-15.010 4-X2.010 
4-71.510 4-X6.310 
5-80.100 4-X2.103 


109.2 107.4-1110 Sales Clerk ...... P7010" 1-X5.7 
109.0 106.7-111.3 Electrician .... .. 4-97.010 4-X6.181 
108.5 1054-1116 Lathe Operator ............,.-. 6-78.64} 6-X2.411 
107.6 105.8-109.9 Receiving and Shipping Checker .. 1-34.15 1-X2.8 
107.5 105.7-109.8 Sheet Metal Worker ............ 4-80.010 4-X6.313 
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107.1 102.5-111.7 Lineman, Power and Tel & Tel. ... 5-53.410 4-X6.181 
104.2 102.4-106.0 Auto Service Man .....++-+> .. 581.910 4-X2.103 
104.1 101,5-106.7 Riveter ...----- .. 6-95.071} 6-X4.419 
108.5  97.6-109.4 Cabinetmaker . .. 4-82.100 4-X6.820 
103.8  98.4-108.2 Upholsterer .. 4-35.710 4-X6,353 
102.9 100.1-105.7 Butcher ...: 4-09.205 4-X6.376 
102.7 99.1-106.3 Plumber . 5-80.210 4-X6.217 
102.9  97.8-106.6 Bartender ...-+++++++> . 221.10 2-X5.2 
102.1  99.8-104.4 Carpenter, Construction . . 5-25.110 4-X6.220 
1019  96.5-107.8 Pipe Fitter ....... . 5-80.010} 4-X6.217 
101.8 100.0-103.6 Welder . 4-85.040 4-X6.280 
101.8  99.2-108.4 Auto Mechanic . .. 5-81.010 4-X2.108 
1011 95.2-107.0 Molder ......- .. 4-81.010} 4-X6.343 
1008  97.4-104.2 Chauffeur . 7-36.010 6-X2.492 
99.5  96.9-102.1 Tractor Driver . . 7-36.510 6-X2.492 
98.8  96.0-100.6 Painter, General ... 5-27.010 4-X6.246 
97.9  98.5-102.8 Crane Hoist Operator . ... 5-78.510 4-X2.493 
97.0 91,8-103.2 Weaver .... ... 4-15.020 4-X2.452 
958  90.1-100.5 Barber .. ... 92-820  2-X5.6 
92.7 90.6- 948 Farmer ... 8-06.10 — 3-X1.00 
914  89.6- 93.2 Farmhand . 3-19.20 — 3-X1.00 
90.6 86.5- 94.7 Miner j ... B-21.0101 4-X6.295 
877 82.7- 98.4 Teamster .... 888880000 1 7-87.100 8-X1.11 


* Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Journal, published by National Vocational Guidance 
Association, Incorporated, 25:99 (1946). 

+ These classifications are dependent upon this study's interpretation of the data supplied by 
Harrell and Harrell. 

Christensen also presents the average scores on the A.G.C.T. for 


the major occupational groups. These are presented in Table 24. 


TABLE 24 


AVERAGE SCORE ON THE A.G.C.T. OBTAINED IN VARIOUS MAJOR 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS* 


Classification Average Score on A.G.C.T. 
Professional 122.9 
Managerial 118.8 
Semi-Professional 117.6 
Sales 112.1 
Clerical 104.4 
Skilled 101.7 
Semi-skilled 99.6 
Personal Service 98.7 
Agricultural 92.0 


© Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Journal, published by National Vocational Guidance 


Association, 25:97-102 (1946). 
As Christensen points out, such data as reported have limited value 
at best; they are more suggestive than determinative. A counselor 
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must recognize that factors other than intelligence are required in 
occupations, Interests, aptitudes, labor supply, and education must 
. be considered. These tables may have their most appropriate use as 
indicators of intelligence requirements for certain jobs; even then 
exceptions must be considered possible. 


Summary 


Vocational psychology through its integration of occupational in- 
formation and information about the individual matches jobs and 
men. An objective of vocational psychology is to increase the satis- 
faction of man in his work world; this can be done by knowing the 
factors in man that contribute to job satisfaction. 

The job psychograph and the occupational ability pattern are two 
outgrowths of the job analysis technique that attempt to describe 
jobs in human qualities. The former depends upon ratings, while the 
latter is a profile resulting from a battery of psychological tests. Two 
other systems that stress the human qualities are the Minnesota Oc- 
cupational Rating Scales and the listing of occupational require- 
ments proposed by Oakley and Macrae. 

Determining the intelligence scores of people in occupations re- 
sults in a scale of occupational intelligence standards. 
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THE COUNSELOR 


J HERE ARE many different kinds of counselors, serving in 
schools, private and public agencies, prisons, hospitals, industry, and 
private practice. The backgrounds of training and experience vary 
considerably; probably the only characteristic common to all is the 
title of counselor. 

The reason for the variation among counselors is probably that 
there is no real agreement as to what a counselor does, and no com- 
mon core of training. Counselors are known to have different duties; 
some may even unjustifiably function as disciplinarians. Cochrane (1) 
reports that he found counselors in schools still using the “scare 
technique.” For example he reports the following: “If Johnny didn’t 
get busy and do his lessons, he was told he was doomed to be a ‘mere’ 
manual worker, and to be bossed around by pupils who learned their 
conjunctions.” 

The training objectives are obscure. Jager (6) writes that much of 
counselor training “has been directed at an obscure target” and that 
much of it “has been too specific, concentrated on high skill in certain 
techniques without enough orientation to the whole task of the coun- 
selor or even to the functional effect on the counselee." 

The day is passing when anyone with inadequate preparation can 
be known as a counselor. The field is in process of professionalization. 
Standards are being developed. In line with this trend is the amend- 
ment to the By-Laws voted by the National Vocational Guidance 
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Association (7) in 1948 in regard to Professional Membership. Profes- 
sional Members are defined as “persons who are technically com- 
petent in the fields of guidance and personnel and who possess the 
following minimum qualifications”:* 


A. A Bachelor’s Degree from a recognized college or university, 
plus the completion of 80 semester hours of appropriate profes- 
sional graduate courses (the list of such courses to be determined 
by the Board of Trustees). 

B. Four years’ work experience in education, business, industry, 
social service, and/or government, at least two years of which 
were in guidance and personnel fields, including any of the fol- 
lowing activities, singly or in combination: 

1. Actual performance in, or immediate supervision of 
(a) Educational and vocational counseling. 
(b) Teaching classes in guidance and personnel topics in 
secondary schools and colleges. 
(c) Research in developing information techniques or pro- 
cedures in guidance. 
(d) Job placement or adjustment of workers, involving coun- 
seling. 
2. Engagement in the preparation of professionally competent 
people in the above fields. 

C. The endorsement of two professional members signifying that 

the candidate is technically competent and ethical in practice.? 


Recognizing that there are professionally competent counselors 
without the prerequisite college training, the National Vocational 
Guidance Association added section “D” to allow such people to be 
considered for professional membership. This is often referred to as 
the “Grandfather Clause." 


D. Prior to July 1, 1950, guidance experience satisfactory to the 
Professional Membership Committee may be substituted for col- 
lege training as follows: 

Two years of guidance experience for the 30 semester hours 
of appropriate professional graduate courses. One year of guid- 
ance experience for each year of undergraduate college training. 
(This means that a person with a bachelors degree and no 


1 Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Journal, published by National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, Incorporated, 26:511 (1948). 
? Loc. cit. 
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graduate training will need at least six years of experience, and 
one with no college training will need at least 10 years of relevant 
experience.)? 

The Professional Membership Committee does not choose indis- 
criminately. Although there were about 4600 members in the Asso- 
ciation as of 1950, only about 800 were Professional Members (8). 

The problem is not only to increase the requirements and stand- 
ards for those who are at present known as counselors but also to de- 
vise more adequate means for the training of future counselors. 

Jager (6) suggests the job analysis approach to study what various 
counselors do and to find a common core of training for all. In addi- 
tion to this common core would be added training in the various 
special skills required for specific counseling positions. Among the de- 
sirable trends in training counselors Jager reports changes in the cur- 
riculum, the addition of in-service training, and new methods of 
teaching by seminar and workshop, where the students obtain prac- 
tice as well as book-learning. 

The job analysis approach can yield significant information about 
counseling occupations; conferences among leaders in the field can 
lead to agreement on qualifications, training, and experience. Both 
of these methods have already yielded results that will not only help 
stabilize the training in counseling but also eventually give it defini- 
tive professional status. 


Sample job descriptions of counseling occupations 


A counselor is often known by other names. Shartle (9) describes 
the duties, qualifications, and prospects for such related occupations 
as: College Counselor; Psychologist for Physically Handicapped; 
Consulting Psychologist; Employment Interviewer; Employment 
Counselor; and Vocational Counselor. 

Six occupations, as reported by Shartle, follow: 


Counselor, College 
(Social Adviser, Director of Vocational Guidance, Junior Dean) 
3 Loc. cit. 
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DUTIES: 


The combinations of duties vary considerably with specialization 
in one or two phases frequently occurring. 

Assists college students to understand their backgrounds, potenti- 
alities, and interests and to make intelligent educational and voca- 
tional plans. Uses personal interview, test results, school and college 
grades, reports from instructors, course requirements, and other data. 

Performs various types of guidance such as personal and social, 
in addition to educational and vocational guidance with students by 
personal interview. 

Assists students in finding full or part time work; may conduct an 
employment agency for campus work for students during school year 
and attempt to place graduates in suitable vocations. 

May have charge of a testing program and administer group tests 
as well as individual psychological tests for guidance purposes. In 
larger institutions testing may be largely individual in nature with 
the general program under separate direction. Interprets test results 
in student counseling. 

Frequently contacts college instructors regarding students’ pro- 
grams and progress. Positions which are combined with Freshman 
Adviser involve reports to parents, principals, and students in assist- 
ing the orientation of the students. 

May serve as veterans’ counselor in colleges selected by local 
Veterans Administration agencies to test and counsel veterans regard- 
ing choice and suitability of vocational objectives and certification 
for vocational rehabilitation. 

May teach several classes in psychology and personnel depending 
on size of institution and extent of duties. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 


At least an M.A. degree is necessary and a Ph.D. is desirable. 
Courses in adolescence, personnel administration, education, guid- 
ance, sociology, tests and measurements, abnormal psychology, 
counseling, clinical psychology, and occupational information are 
important. A well rounded college training is helpful as is some 
teaching experience. While courses in psychology are important, a 
degree in guidance, education, or personnel work may be preferred. 

Several months of supervised practice is sometimes provided, 
especially in larger institutions. 

Previous experience in interviewing, counseling, or industrial 
personnel work is often necessary. 
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Both men and women, preferably 25 years of age or older, are 
employed in these positions. They should be able to make good first 
impressions, establish rapport with students, and be sincerely in- 
terested in students’ problems. They may be required to supervise 
other counselors and to sell the program to administrators. 


PROSPECTS: 


There is a chance to advance from perhaps an Adviser on a part 
time basis to Counselor to Assistant Director to Director of the Per- 
sonnel Bureau. Further promotions may be either toward administra- 
tive or teaching positions in other branches of the college. 

Most colleges have expanded their counseling staffs with recently 
increased enrollments, and the advent of veterans to the campus and 
use of college counseling and psychometric staffs by the Veterans 
Administration, The employment level should remain permanently 
higher than before World War IL because of increased enrollments 
and the greater emphasis on this type of work in the regular college 
program. Some positions in large schools are part time in nature mak- 
ing it possible for the individual to pursue graduate studies. 

Beginning full time salaries range from $2400 to $3600 with those 
of Director of Personnel or Dean ranging from $3500 to $6000 and 
a few at higher levels.* 


Psychologist for Physically Handicapped 
(Rehabilitation Training Officer, Vocational Psychologist for 
Handicapped) 


DUTIES; 


Administers and may devise special intelligence and aptitude tests 
for deaf, blind, and other handicapped who are entitled to state aid. 
Uses test results as aid in recommending state vocational or educa- 
tional aid or placement. 

Recommends hearing aids, orthopedic aids, lip or Braille lessons, 
and other techniques to aid handicapped persons to rehabilitate 
themselves. May supervise training. 

Gives vocational, educational, and other types of counsel on basis 
of interviews and tests. In most cases counsel is given to those persons 
who qualify for state aid in order to make them employable. Any 


4 Reprinted from The American Psycholo 1:563-564 (1946), by permis- 
sion of the American Psychological esting publishers. er 
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schooling, correction of handicaps, or training is aimed at vocational 
rehabilitation of the individual. In this counseling, a knowledge of 
sign language and lip reading is valuable if not essential. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 


The B.A. or M.A. degree is preferred with a major in psychology, 
speech, or rehabilitation. Desired courses are in psychometrics, vo- 
cational rehabilitation, counseling, personality maladjustments, 
neurology, anatomy, and others depending on field of specialization. 

Some experience in testing, counseling, or work with handicapped 
persons in speech clinics, schools for deaf or blind, or other is valu- 
able. At least a year is preferred. 

One must be patient and understanding and able to gain confidence 
of client. Since this work often involves working and living in an 
institution, personal adaptation to institutional living may be essential. 
Loss of hearing or sight may not be a disqualifying factor in many 
cases. 


PROSPECTS: 


There seems to be an increase in state services for the handicapped 
and a demand for more skilled workers. Eventually much of the work 
of the Veterans Administration in regard to disabled veterans will 
be delegated to state agencies. Federal subsidies for vocational re- 
habilitation have given impetus to better services in this area and 
will apparently continue to do so. 

In the state bureaus for vocational rehabilitation there are begin- 
nings as a Vocational Counselor working up to District Supervisor 
or State Supervisor. Or opening positions might be in various schools 
for deaf or blind in teaching, counseling, and testing. States vary as 
to the amount of centralization of these agencies. 

The salary varies from $1500 to $4500 because of the variety in 
types of positions ranging from a Speech Psychologist with a B.A. 
degree to a Vocational Psychologist with a Ph.D. who is directly 
responsible to the Director of the Vocational Rehabilitation Bureau.* 


Consulting Psychologist 
(Personnel Psychologist, Clinical Psychologist, Educational Psy- 
chologist, Industrial Psychologist, Personnel Consultant) 


5 Ibid., page 578. 
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DUTIES: 

The duties under this title vary considerably according to the field 
of specialization. The psychologist works as a member of a consulting 
firm or service or as an individual consultant. The psychologist usually 
specializes in one of the following areas: 

Consultation with industry regarding personnel procedures, par- 

' ticularly selection methods including testing. May perform research 
for the client in order to determine facts necessary for developing 
improvements and for evaluating new procedures. 

Consultation with school systems regarding the establishment and 

maintenance of psychological services. May personally test, inter- 
view, and treat problem cases. 

Consultation with individual clients in private practice. Tests, 
interviews, and treats individual cases who seek assistance or are 
referred by schools, industry, and other organizations. May specialize 
in vocational guidance, remedial work, or psychotherapy. 

Consultation with social agencies. Examines clients, holds staff 
conferences, may perform research. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 

A Ph.D. degree is necessary with specialization in the area in 
which consultation is given. 

Several years’ experience in the area of specialization is necessary, 
unless the consultant is a member of an organization and works 
under supervision of another consulting psychologist. 

Must be able to make good first impressions and to deal with clients 
tactfully and cooperatively. Skill in written and oral expression is 
important. Must have high ethical standards. 


PROSPECTS: 


There has been an increase in consulting work during the war. It 
may reduce somewhat but will not go back to prewar levels. Competi- 
tion may be intense and many persons not qualified in psychology 
oversell their services and discredit consulting work generally. 

In most instances the psychologist is pretty much “on his own” and 
his achievements are determined by his ability to render a competent, 
satisfactory service. 


Employment Interviewer 
DUTIES: 


Interviews applicants to determine if applicants possess proper 
qualifications, and, in public employment offices, classifies them 


* Ibid., pages 575-576. 
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occupationally according to qualifications. May administer and in- 
terpret trade tests and may interpret aptitude test scores. 

In public employment offices, matches worker qualifications to job 
requirements, and refers applicants to employers. In a business estab- 
lishment sends applicant to appropriate foreman for final approval. 

May visit employers (in positions in public employment offices) 
and by interview with personnel officer or by observing job, notes 
requirements and assists company in finding suitable workers from 
those registered for work. Maintains contacts with employers as to 
their current needs and their job specifications. 

By interview and by having applicant fill in forms, obtains infor- 
mation regarding experience, schooling, and other factors. May 
classify applicant according to Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
occupational code. In private industry may obtain badge photos, 
fingerprints, and may interpret pay deductions and regulations, and 
explain union membership, retirement, and hospitalization. May 
maintain file of application cards. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 


This position may require a B.A. degree which includes work in 
testing, interviewing, personnel administration, occupational infor- 
mation, and perhaps some courses in clinical psychology and statistics. 
Often persons with no formal psychological training are employed. 

In government service, year for year training and experience may 
be substituted for college education. Experience should include 
personnel work and a knowledge of oral trade questions and aptitude 
tests. In industry hiring requirements may vary considerably. 

One must be able to keep forms and records correctly, be able to 
analyze qualifications well, and be able to meet people and gain 
their confidence. 


PROSPECTS: 


This is an entry occupation for work in either industrial personnel 
or public employment service and may lead to a position in general 
personnel administration, occupational analysis, counseling, or psy- 
chological testing. 

At present there are several thousand workers employed in public 
employment offices and turnover is quite large. Industry will probably 
create little increased demand for this type of position as turnover 
decreases and the labor demand and supply become more settled. 
In case of large unemployment, needs for these workers in public 
employment offices will increase. 
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Salary ranges are from $1500 to $2400." 


Employment C ounselor 
DUTIES: 


By interview obtains pertinent facts regarding education, experi- 
ence, and interests. Utilizes work history information and test results 
and discusses with the client possible occupational alternatives. Gives 
occupational information and other information and assists the client 
in reaching a vocational decision. 

Has client fill out forms, and records facts obtained through inter- 
views. Indicates test batteries to be administered to the client and 
may personally administer tests. Interprets and records test results. 

Advises clients regarding job duties and opportunities and where 
and how to secure training. 

Secures pertinent occupational information from published sources 
and from visits to plants in order to advise clients about the qualifica- 
tions required of jobs, sources of training, and vocational trends. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 


For work in public employment offices in most states, education 
up to five years of college may be substituted for experience in voca- 
tional counseling or related work—but at least one year of experience 
is necessary. Valuable college courses include tests and measure- 
ments, interview techniques, occupational information, and indus- 
trial psychology. In private agencies there is greater emphasis on 
educational standards. A B.A. or M.A. degree is usually required 
with major work in psychology, guidance, and related subjects. 

Ability to gain rapport with clients is essential. A counselor must 
be able to evaluate and analyze problems and qualifications of clients 
and transform them into vocational possibilities. In higher levels of 
counseling it involves ability to plan, instruct, and supervise. 


PROSPECTS: 


The public employment services employ several hundred such 
counselors, Future numbers will increase or decrease according to 
appropriations. The salary, promotional possibilities, and the number 
of counselors employed vary considerably according to the states. 
Salary grades are related to the general level of salaries paid by the 


1 Ibid., pages 577-578. 
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particular state government. Veterans’ preference regulations also 
vary among the states. 

There has been considerable increase in the demands of private 
agencies, 

Entrance salaries vary from $1500 to $2400. More responsible 
positions range from $2800 to $3200. Supervisory positions range 
up to $4500.5 


Vocational Counselor, Community Agency 
(Psychologist, Community Center) 


DUTIES: 


Provides free educational and vocational counsel to applicants at 
a social center or community supported agency; refers cases to ap- 
propriate community agencies; plans future program. 

Selects and administers appropriate tests to applicants, scores 
them, attends case conferences with other counselors and interprets 
findings. Gives counsel on basis of interviews, test results, and case 
conference. 

Places applicants desiring jobs within limits of agency or advises 
clients of other agencies for placement. 

Sends cases to other social or welfare or employment agencies to 
aid counselees in other ways than that particular agency can serve. 
May recommend agencies for financial, medical, legal, and other 
assistance. 

Organizes programs in conjunction with fellow workers as to im- 
provement or enlargement of services, research projects, and organi- 
zational changes. 

Conducts group guidance for young people regarding problems 
of vocational adjustment. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 


An M.A. degree is usually required with courses in clinical, ab- 
normal, social, and vocational psychology. It is desirable to have 
some college work in sociology, economics, case work, guidance, and 


statistics. 
Clinical, educational, or vocational work is valuable experience 


but may not be required for employment. 
One must be able to gain rapport of counselees, work congenially 


with others, and be able to meet the public. 


8 Ibid., page 578. 
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PROSPECTS: 


This may be an entry position for various types of counseling. One 
may start as a Junior Psychologist and work to Chief Psychologist or 
Guidance Director of the social agency. 

Communities seem to be expanding their work in this area. One 
should get in touch with the various community and social agencies 
regarding opportunities. Salaries range from $1770 to $3000.° 


From these six job descriptions, one can see that counselors may 
hold varied positions. They require different degrees of responsibility 
and different amounts of training and experience. However, each 
counselor deals with human beings in an interview situation and 
should be familiar with psychological tests. Each, regardless of his 
specialization, is required to be familiar with educational, vocational, 
and personal counseling. The preparation of the counselor should 
therefore not only have a common core of basic techniques and be 
intensive in a specific area but should also be general enough to allow 
for successful awareness of related area problems. 


Counselor preparation 


The kind of training and experience that counselors should have is 
not yet standardized. 

The counselor in a school will have not only curricular and voca- 
tional problems to deal with but also social and emotional ones. 
School counselors are frequently teachers who are given an extra as- 
signment as counselors. They may not be prepared academically, by 
experience, nor by personality to do counseling. This situation must 
be recognized as faulty and in need of correction. An attempt to rem- 
edy it is indicated by a committee report (8) to the eighth National 
Conference of State Supervisors of Guidance Services and Counselor 
Trainers. The report is concerned with proposing the duties, stand- 
ards, and qualifications for counselors employed in schools. It may 
also serve as a basis for a training program. 

The qualifications and training of the counselors is described in 
terms of education, experience, and personal fitness: 


9 Ibid., pages 579-580. 
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A. Education 
1. General 
A counselor must have a bachelor’s degree from an accredited 
institution and must meet fully the regular State educational 
requirements for a teacher’s certificate valid for the grade 
level in which the counselor is employed. 
2. Professional 
A counselor must have at least the equivalent of a master’s 
degree with emphasis in the essential areas of the guidance 
program. A basic course in “Principles and Practices of the 
Guidance Program” should be a prerequisite to this training. 
The essential areas in each of which some training is required 
are: 
a. Core areas of training 
(1) The counseling process 
- (2) Understanding the individual 
(8) Educational and occupational information 
(4) Administrative relationships of the guidance program 
(5) Research and evaluation procedures for counselors 
b. Training supplementary to the core areas. In addition to 
the above required core areas of training, counselors 
shall have had or shall secure training in psychology, eco- 
nomics, and sociology. 
B. Experience 
A practicing counselor must have had at least 2 years of success- 
ful teaching or counseling experience, at least 1 year of cumula- 
tive work experience in a field or fields other than school work, 
8 to 6 months of supervised counseling experience or internship, 
and sufficient experience in activities of social significance, such 
as volunteer work in the community, to reveal interest in working 
with others and to indicate leadership ability. 
C. Personal fitness 
The personal qualifications of a prospective and practicing coun- 
selor can be placed in four groups: Scholastic aptitude, interests, 
activities, and personality factors. Any one of these sources may 
not provide sufficient evidence, but the four combined should in- 
dicate a pattern of interest in and an ability to work with people.!^ 


The description of personal fitness is incomplete. This is evidently 
so because of the difficulty in determining what is personal fitness 
10 Proceedings of 8th National Conference of State Supervisors of Guidance 


eer and Counselor Trainers, Federal Security Agency, Office of Education 
1949). 
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for a counselor. To indulge in glittering generalities and list positive 
favorable traits is useless. The combined judgment of instructors in 
courses and supervisors of training might be an effective rating 
method until a more adequate determination is made available. In 
any case, the judgment about personal fitness should be made before 
the person actually undertakes counseling as a profession; or he may 
materially damage the people he counsels. 

The descriptions of education and experience requirements is a 
step forward in the training of school counselors. The counselor with 
such training will be better prepared for dealing with his clients. 

Vocational counseling will also profit from an improved training 
program. The vocational counselor as well as other counselors must 
understand the individual as a whole. This understanding is neces- 
sary for clients whose problems are essentially educational or voca- 
tional as well as for those whose problems are personal. In the cases 
where the problem is primarily educational or vocational, little atten- 
tion need be given to the personal aspect. Where the educational and 
vocational problems are interlocked with personal ones, then the 
latter must be resolved. If they are neglected, the educational and 
vocational problems cannot really be solved. 

When the personality maladjustment is primary, this should be rec- 
ognized by the counselor. If the maladjustment is determined by the 
temporary situation rather than by deeper conflicts, a well-trained 
counselor will be able to cope with it. If major, such as a deep neurotic 
condition or a psychotic illness, it becomes the function of the coun- 
selor to help the client obtain therapy. As the very sick individual 
recovers, the counselor will be able to help him make a vocational ad- 
justment. In cases of major personal maladjustment the counselor 
would probably best function as part of a mental hygiene team con- 
sisting of psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, and social workers as 
well as counselors. 

In order to function effectively counselors must have knowledge 
of psychological theory and technique, be skilled in interviewing 
techniques, learned in psychological tests and clinical methods. This 
essentially psychological training must also be supplemented for those 
counselors who are to do vocational or school counseling with such 
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special skills as occupational information, group guidance techniques, 
and administration. 

These requirements seem very exacting. However, if counseling is 
to reach the level of a profession, they would seem to be unavoidable. 
It may well develop in practice that there be generalists who will be 
able to deal with all sorts of problems and specialists who will han- 
dle the complicated specialized problems. This is often what actually 
happens in the other professions. The generalist counselors might be 
able to handle educational and vocational problems but not know 
enough about certain occupational areas. The clients would then be 
sent to a specialist in that area who would also be a skilled counselor. 
The generalist should also be able to spot clients whose personal 
problems are such that they cannot deal with them. A specialist in 
that area may then be called upon to take over the counseling. How- 
ever, each counselor no matter what his duties are must be trained 
in vocational as well as psychological techniques. 

Evidence from various sources points to a trend to both broaden 
and deepen the training of counselors. The emphasis is at least on a 
core of training common to all. 

Froehlich (4) has been active in meetings with representatives of 
various professional counselor organizations. Ina report for the Coun- 
selor Training Committee to The Division of Counseling and Guid- 
ance of the American Psychological Association, he describes the con- 
tent of psychological courses needed by counselors. The report states: 


The training a counselor needs should be determined by those duties 
he will be called upon to perform. The planning of all counselor train- 
ing programs should be predicated upon this principle. Many of the 
counselor's duties are determined by his area of specialization or place 
of employment, But not all duties are unique to the particular situa- 
tion in which he works. To perform those duties common in all coun- 
seling, counselors need a basic core of training. One element in this 
core is training in psychology. 

That a working knowledge of psychology is requisite for all coun- 
selors is universally accepted. But at the same time, there exists a 
wide range of opinion regarding the content of this training. The 
Counselor Training Committee of the Division of Counseling and 
Guidance Psychologists of the American Psychological Association 
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has considered what psychological training might reasonably be ex- 
pected of all counselors. This committee recommends that all coun- 
selors receive training in each of the following areas of psychology: 

1. The foundations of psychology, including an overview of the 
various fields of psychological study. 

2. The psychology of growth and development with special em- 
phasis on the age group to be served by the counselor. 

8. Nature of individual differences, and the implications of these 
differences for counseling. 

4. Principles of learning and their application in education and 
other pertinent situations. 

5. Personality development and mental hygiene. 

6. Psychological tools and techniques for the study of individuals 
and diagnosis of their problems including tests and other procedures. 

7. Principles and procedures of counseling. 

8. Supervised practice in diagnosis and counseling. 

9. Statistics and research methods used in those psychological in- 
vestigations ordinarily used or undertaken by all counselors. A 


This report is concerned only with psychological courses. How- 
ever, other kinds of training more directly related to educational and 
vocational problems are also necessary. 

In 1947 the National Vocational Guidance Association, through the 
Division of Professional Training and Certification, appointed a “plan- 
ning committee” to write a manual on counselor preparation. A gen- —.: 
eral plan for the manual was prepared in tentative form. Eight other 
professional organizations joined the N.V.G.A. in its proceedings and f 
a joint committee was formed. The eight participating organizations 


were: f 


1. American College Personnel Association. 

. American Psychological Association, Division of Counseling and 
Guidance, 

. National Rehabilitation Association. 

. National Vocational Guidance Association. 

. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 

. National Association of Guidance Supervisors. 

. U.S. Employment Service, Federal Security Agency. 

. Veterans Administration. 


to 


9o -1 9» gui» c5 


11 Counseling News and Views, 2:11-19(1949). 
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Each organization appointed an official delegate to represent it on 
the joint committee; every delegate was aided by no more than two 
consultants. The report drawn up is entitled Counselor Preparation 
(2). Leonard M. Miller, chairman of the Joint Committee and Plan- 
ning Committee, writes in the preface to the manual that, 


It was made clear to each organization that participation in the 
preparation of the statement did not mean endorsement. The materi- 
als presented in this report are intended to be used as a guide for all 
agencies and organizations who wish to improve standards for coun- 
selors. There are some who would prefer to set minimum standards 
much higher than those presented in this manual but it was the feel- 
ing of the committee members that if these standards become effec- 
tive within the next five years, marked progress will have been 
made.!? 


He further reports, 


Immediate steps should be taken by agencies so inclined to work out 
standards which go beyond those set forth here. As these are put into 
practice, new standards will be accepted. It is hoped, therefore, that 
within five years a revised manual can be prepared with an even 
greater number of agencies and organizations participating." 


The committee is aware of many more problems to be faced and 
solved. The manual prepared is not by any means the final one, al- 
though it is a great step forward. Froehlich (5) in summarizing and 
commenting upon it has correctly stated, “The Committee does not 
present its report as a dogmatic statement. Counselor Preparation 
should rather be regarded as a preliminary statement which can be 
used as a starting point for a discussion of counselor preparation.” 
However, it can serve immediately as a guide for the training of 
counselors. 

The manual does not delineate specific courses. It describes the 
aims and objectives as well as the areas of training. The character and 
extent of preparation is very extensive, more so than any previously 


12 From Counselor Preparation. New York: The National Vocational Guidance 
Association, 1949, pages v-vi. By permission of Occupations, the Vocational 
Guidance Journal, published by National Vocational Guidance Association, In- 
corporated. 

18 Loc. cit. 
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agreed upon. Not only is it on a graduate rather than an undergradu- 
ate level but it includes practice in counseling. 

‘An outline of the areas of training will allow for an understanding 
of the kind of preparation suggested. The areas included are: 


I. Philosophy and principles 
A. Every individual has intrinsic worth as a person. 


Il. 


Q 


m= 
=i 
=| 
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. Society has an obligation to help each individual to live a 


life that is individually satisfying and socially effective. 


. Knowledge of self is basic for intelligent choice and for the 


attainment of maximum efficiency. 
Understanding of choices available to the individual is es- 
sential to wise selections. 


. Every individual has a right to receive assistance in making 


satisfactory choices and adjustments. 


. The individual has a right to that kind of assistance which 


will continually increase his ability for self-direction. 
The guidance worker has a responsibility to society as well 
as to the individual, 


rowth and development of the individual 
. Growth and maturation 


Learning 
Emotional development 


. Motivation 

. Individual differences 

. Personality adjustment 

. Social and cultural factors affecting behavior 
he study of the individual 


Observation 

Autobiographies 

Interview 

Tests and inventories 

Records 

Physical capacities appraisal 
Reports from professional sources 
Questionnaire methods 

Rating scales 

Anecdotal records 


. Projective techniques 


Sociometric techniques 


. Home visits 
. Synthesis of data 


THE COUNSELOR 


IV. Collecting, evaluating, and using occupational, educational and 
related information 


aH DQ mmHUOBÁ|B» 


. Classification of jobs and industries 
. Description of jobs and industries 


Occupational trends in relation to socio-economic changes 


. Sources of information 
. Evaluation of occupational information literature 
. Maintaining occupational information materials for refer- 


ence use 


. Information for local use 

. Training facilities 

. Placement facilities 

. Use of occupational information with groups and with in- 


dividuals 


V. Administrative and community relationships 
A. Administrative problems and relationships 
B. Organization of guidance services 
C. Community relationships 

VI. Techniques used in counseling 


HOt OB > 


The counseling interview 


. Information about the counselee 


Utilization of experience 
Referral sources 
Records of counseling data 


. Initiation of counseling relationship 


Termination of counseling relationship 
Evaluation of counseling effectiveness 


VII. Supervised experience in counseling 
A. Field visits 
B. Participation in activities in the guidance service 
C. Actual counseling under supervision** 


The training program is designed as a common core for all coun- 
selors. Counselors so trained will have a sound basis upon which they 
could handle educational and vocational as well as personal prob- 
lems. However, the preparation outlined is not considered maximal. 
Indeed the National Vocational Guidance Association prepared a 
supplement to it for educational and vocational counselors that adds 
still more areas of training: group methods in guidance; placement as 
a function of the process of vocational adjustment; follow-up tech- 


14 [bid. 
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niques and uses; and methods of research and evaluation including 
statistics. 

Other organizations may add still more. The agreement on such a 
common core of preparation with further agreement on supplemen- 
tary training, will certainly lead to advances in the field of counsel- 
ing. The varieties of counselors will resemble each other more closely 
and function on a recognized professional level. 


Summary 


Counselors differ greatly in their training and experience. They are 
by no means all sufficiently qualified. However, there is active con- 
cern about stabilizing the field of counseling and bringing it up to 
professional status. 

Two steps are being taken in the process of raising the level of 
counseling: the job analyses of counseling occupations and agree- 
ment on training programs. These will probably make for progress. 

The descriptions of counseling occupations as reported by Shartle 
are a significant contribution. They clarify the duties and qualifica- 
tions of present counseling positions. The next step taken is the se- 
ries of conferences among the professional organizations. These con- 
ferences have contributed reports on standards, training, and 
qualifications. 

The manual Counselor Preparation is a major contribution along 
these lines, The description of the training program is very thorough 
and comprehensive and could be applied in the training of all coun- 
selors. It is expected that this program will be revised and improved 
with further experience. 
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TS GUIDANCE is to remain an art or reach the status 
of a science will depend ultimately upon systematic evaluation. Al- 
though some of the instruments and methods used in guidance meet 
objective standards, the process cannot be evaluated in terms of its 
parts alone. It is necessary to evaluate the end product as an inte- 
grated total before the assessment can be considered complete. 

Throughout the entire presentation of the subject matter in this 
book critical evaluations were offered. This approach has been ap- 
plied to types of guidance centers, the interview technique, psycho- 
logical tests, occupational information, the concept of interests, and 
even to the standards necessary for counseling. The major objective 
was to encourage a strengthening of the parts of the counseling proc- 
ess. The clinical approach has been recommended in order to achieve 
the most meaningful and positive results. 

From the academic point of view the attempt at critical evaluation 
is very desirable. One should continually strive to improve and per- 
fect instruments and in addition strengthen the theoretical base upon 
which sound guidance can be offered. Moreover, the skeptic has the 
right to ask whether anything is known about the values or validity 
of counseling as a total process. 

Despite the fact that there are multiple goals in guidance and the 
criteria are rarely as objective as they might be, it does appear that 
guidance is worth while. The worth-whileness does not result from 
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“do-gooders” just wishing, or from others becoming round-shouldered 
from back-slapping. There is evidence, and research will be pre- 
sented not only to demonstrate the present status of counseling but 
also to point to the next steps in the evaluative process. 

Evaluation of the guidance process has proceeded by essentially 
five different methods. The first is reviews of the literature. These are 
usually critical of the methods and approaches used and attempt to 
point the way toward improved research. The second is primarily 
“expert” evaluation. Judges who are considered competent in the field 
make independent evaluations of the outcomes, the quality of the 
counseling, or the directions that research should take. The third is 
the “follow-up” method. In these investigations the counselees are 
contacted by various means to learn of their current status; this is re- 
lated to the previous counseling. 

The fourth introduces an aspect of the experimental method known 
as the “control group.” In these investigations two groups are to be 
compared according to certain criteria. One group, called the experi- 
mental group, has been counseled; the other group, the control group, 
has not been counseled. 

The fifth method is an attempt to evaluate changes in behavior by 
measures of “before and after.” Measures of certain characteristics 
of the counselees are obtained before and after counseling to note 
changes. 

The major difficulty in evaluating the “evaluative studies” is that 
they employ different techniques as well as different criteria. Typical 

~ studies in each of the five lines of investigation will be reviewed. The 
criteria used and conclusions drawn will be noted and discussed. 
In this way, comparisons can be made among the investigations that 
not only will allow for understanding the methods employed, but also 
will help form a critical frame of reference that can possibly point to 
ways to improve upon the evaluative studies. 


Reviews of the literature 


Froehlich (12) has attempted a comprehensive review of the litera- 
ture concerning the evaluation of guidance. His survey covers litera- 
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ture reported during the period from 1921 to 1947 and includes 177 
sources. He classifies the studies according to method employed and 
briefly summarizes the findings. In concluding the review, he reports 
the need for research on the methods themselves as well as on criteria 
against which success may be better measured. 

Froehlich classified the investigations on the basis of the methodol- 
ogy employed, listing seven categories: 
. External criteria, the do-you-do-this? method. 
. Follow-up, the what-happened-then? method. 
. Client-opinion, the what-do-you-think? method. 
. Expert opinion, the "Information Please" method. 
. Specific techniques, the little-by-little method. 
Within-group changes, the before-and-after method. 
. Between-group changes, the what's-the-difference method.* 


Do gU rtr 


These seven categories correspond rather closely to the five em- 
ployed in this book. The "external criteria" classification makes use of 
experts who recommend approaches and procedures. This category is 
included in our “expert evaluation.” The “expert opinion" classifica- 
tion is also part of the same group. The “follow-up,” “within-group 
changes,” and “between-group changes” correspond to our “follow- 
up,” “before and after,” and “control groups” respectively. The “client- 
opinion” category is part of the “follow-up” since most of the studies 
using client opinion use follow-up to obtain the opinions. The “spe- 
cific techniques” category evaluates particular tools and techniques 
rather than the counseling process. Froehlich reports that this tech- 
nique has many weaknesses. He writes, “In the case of tests, validity 
depends upon the use that is made of the test by the counselee and 
the counselor in a particular instance rather than on any validity 
inherent in the test itself.” The specific technique must then be evalu- 
ated as part of a whole; this evaluation can be carried out by other 
methods. The “review of the literature” category was added to in- 
clude such over-all evaluations as Froehlich’s. 

Travers (22) critically reviewed evaluative techniques in guidance. 
He believes that guidance is essentially a learning situation and that 
it could be evaluated by techniques used in education. He writes, 


1 Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Misc. No. 8810 (1949). 
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“Usually, in these learning situations the guidance worker is attempt- 
ing to help the student to learn new behaviors which may solve imme- 
diate social difficulties or establish new long-term goals.”* He also re- 
ports that the approach taken by the guidance worker is clinical in 
order to understand the person as a whole. The educator uses the 
organismic approach, which is essentially the same as the clinical. 
Since both are similar, the evaluative techniques employed in educa- 
tion might be used in guidance. “In organized learning situations in 
education, goals are established, procedures are developed for at- 
taining those goals, and methods are devised for determining the ex- 
tent to which the goals are achieved.”* This is an orderly and scientific 
approach to evaluation. 

Travers criticizes the criteria employed in determining the out- 
comes of guidance. He classifies them as subjective and objective. 
The former include the client's estimates of such matters as job satis- 
faction, adequacy of social life, and personal happiness. The latter 
are academic grades, income after a period of time, frequency of job 
change, and the like. Travers finds that the criteria employed are not 
really satisfactory. Further, he reports that most of the evidence on 
the effectiveness of guidance comes from subjective sources, which 
may “be influenced by wishful thinking and other irrelevant factors.” 
There is a paucity of objective evidence because of the difficulty in 
obtaining it. ; 

Williamson and Bordin (25) have also critically reviewed evalua- 
tive methods. They believe that progress in evaluation has been hin- 
dered by two types of counselors; those who evaluate by arm-chair 
methods and those who do not evaluate because they maintain that 
research will impair their efficiency as counselors. They write, 


On the other hand, those who believe that counseling can and 
should be evaluated have taken one of three approaches. First, there 
is the approach which clings to traditional statistical methodology 
in utilizing only those criteria that are objectively quantifiable. This 
approach is based upon the premise that a straightforward statistical 


2 Educational and Psychological Measurement, 9:211 (1949). 
3 Ibid., page 212. 
* Ibid., page 223. 
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analysis of such data as grades, years in college, number of jobs held 
or wages earned, are sufficient criteria for evaluation experiments. 
Second is the approach which utilizes non-statistical case study 
methods of evaluation, The third approach attempts to avoid the 
objections to the other two methods by using various objective and 
systematically derived criteria which are combined by means of im- 
partial judgmental treatment in contrast with statistical summations.® 


The criteria must be spelled out carefully. They must be applicable 
to the situation being studied as well as to each individual used in the 
study. 

Williamson and Bordin advocate the formulation of clear hypo- 
theses and the establishment of experimental designs suited to the 
testing of various hypotheses. They conclude: 


1. All available methods of evaluation have weaknesses. 

2. Composite criteria which avoid arithmetic computation of the 
part-criteria are at present least open to question, although still being 
crude measures. 

8. The problem of securing sufficient data without doing violence 
to the concept and practice of counseling is a real one. Involved also 
are the inadequacy and incompleteness of most available case rec- 
ords. 

4. The proper time interval to use for evaluation is extremely im- 
portant because of the possible relationship between the intervention 
of confusing factors and the length of time between counseling and 
evaluation. 

5. The methods used for validation of diagnostic and prognostic 
tools (e.g., tests) may not be applicable because of the uniqueness of 
each counseling situation. Stated another way, the methods of study- 
ing students in general may not be applied to the study of individual 
students with particular problems. 

6. An impediment to more exact evaluation is the inability to 
control conditions for an adequate test of counseling recommenda- 
tions.* 


The reviews of the literature by Froehlich, Travers, and William- 
son and Bordin show clearly the assets and liabilities of this method 
of evaluation. Since these authors have not been content to merely 
abstract studies but rather have been critical of the reported studies, 

5 Educational and Psychological Measurement, 1:6 (1941). 

* Ibid., page 22. 
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they obviously point the way to improvements. The authors have also 
logically collated the data with the attempt to systematize the avail- 
able knowledge. For these two reasons reviews of the literature have 
value. However, the main liability is that they are always subjective 
evaluations of someone else’s research. i 


“Expert” evaluation 


Kefauver and Davis (15) constructed an inquiry form which they 
gave to 51 professors of courses in guidance and to 10 directors of 
guidance. They listed 10 kinds of investigations and asked the re- 
spondents to indicate the importance or need of the different kinds 
on a five-point scale. The directions continue: “If you consider a line 
of investigation to have no importance, place an ‘0’ on the line in front 
of the statement; if you attach little importance, place a ‘T; if you 
attach considerable importance, place a ‘2; if you attach large impor- 
tance, place a ‘3’; and if you attach very large importance, place a ‘4,’ 
Importance should be interpreted to include need and promise of 
value to guidance workers.” 

The ten kinds of investigations were: 


. Secure objective evidence of need for guidance service. 
Analyze and describe guidance practices. 
Investigate occupational conditions and opportunities. 
. Summarize judgments of specialists in guidance concerning desir- 
able objectives and practices in guidance. 
5. Describe training and experience of guidance workers. 
6. Construct and validate improved measures of characteristics of 
students. 
7. Investigate the nature and extent of the variation of the capacities 
of the individual. 
8. Make follow-up studies of students who go out from school into 
higher institutions and into vocations. 
9. Measure results obtained by existing programs of guidance. 
10. Set up a well-planned program of guidance, follow a group of 
students through this program, make complete records at each 
step or grade level, and make a careful measure of the results ob- 
tained by this well-planned guidance service.” 


7 Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Journal, published by National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, Incorporated, 12:18-19 (1933). 
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Item 10 is in many respects the most idealistic and challenging. 
It allows a “fresh start” basis for research. It was rated as most desir- 
able by the professors, but second to highest by the directors. It is 
evident that they were somewhat more concerned with the effective- 
ness of their own program than with building a new setup to allow 
for possibly better-controlled research. This is quite typical of the 
research in guidance as conceived by many administrators. 

The professors rated number 3 second highest, number 9 third 
highest and number 8 as fourth highest. The directors rated number 
10 second highest, and numbers 8, 6, 7, and 8 were tied for third place. 

Evidence of need for guidance service obtained an average rating 
of ninth by the professors and tenth by the directors. Descriptions of 
training and experience of guidance workers was rated tenth by the 
professors and ninth by the directors. Both these lines of investiga- 
tion are probably considered least important because it is taken for 
granted that investigations along the broader lines of items 9 and 10 
will include them. 

However, a survey of the training and experience of guidance 
workers may be rewarding, especially in the light of the wide varie- 
ties of training and experience among counselors. Darley and Mar- 
quis (9) made a survey among contract clinics listed by the Veterans 
Administration, and included data on the personnel. Of 210 full-time 
and part-time personnel who could be traced from the identifications 
given, 182 were counselors and 78 psychometrists. Thirty-five of the 
counselors were members of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion and only nine of the psychometrists were. Three counselors 
and no psychometrists were members of the American College 
Personnel Association. No data are given on membership in the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association. For the psychometrists, this 
is a rather poor showing. Moreover, the bachelor’s degree is “typically 
the highest degree reached” at the psychometric level. However, 
Darley and Marquis state that having advanced students in the larger 
universities serve as counselors as part of their training affects the 
educational level. Among 86 counselors, 16 had the Ph.D. or Ed.D, 
42 the M.A., 27 the B.A., and one had no degree. 

As part of the counseling process, counselors frequently make 
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judgments about clients’ vocational choices. Berdie (5) checked their 
judgments by employing the “expert opinions” of five counselors. 
Twenty folders on pre-college male students were selected from the 
files of the Testing Bureau of the University of Minnesota. Each of 
these students had made a vocational choice which had been judged 
as appropriate or inappropriate by his counselor in the first counsel- 
ing interview. A case reader reviewed the notes on the client to verify 
the judgment of the counselor. Then duplicate folders were prepared 
for each of the 20 students with no identifying data present. The 
folder contained test scores, preliminary interview report, and other 
material on the students. 

These folders were given to the five counselors with instructions to 
make judgments on the vocational choices and to give reasons for 
their judgments. Each counselor rated every case. The combined 
judgments were compared with the originals. The judgments of the 
majority of the counselors (three or more) agreed with the original 
judgments in 18 of the 20 cases. There was greater agreement when 
the student’s choice was appropriate than when inappropriate. 

The results indicate that the original counselor’s judgment is quite 
accurate even though he made it in the first interview. However, 
there is one point in the method that may have had some positive 
effect on the results. In 14 of the 20 cases the original counselor was 
also one of the judges and not one disagreed with his original deci- 
sion. Berdie believes that because all identifying data were removed 
and several months had elapsed, the counselors would not remember 
the cases. This belief needs verification. On the other hand, as Berdie 
reports, it is of interest to note that the counselors tend to arrive at 
the same judgments from a review of case data that they did from the 
interview. 


Follow-up investigations 


Many researches make use of the follow-up method. The purpose 
is usually to determine the general effectiveness of the total counsel- 
ing process. One of the earlier studies using follow-up was conducted 
by Viteles (23) on 75 young people two years after they were coun- 
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seled. He reports that 58 per cent followed the recommendations com- 
pletely and 21 per cent partly. None of those who followed the advice 
failed to find employment, and only seven held more than two jobs. 
Although those who failed to follow the recommendations were earn- 
ing more money, they were mostly in blind-alley jobs. Of those still 
in school, there were more failures among the pupils who did not fol- 
low the recommendations. 

A similar pattern seems to have been followed in later researches 
employing the follow-up method. The concern is generally with 
whether or not the clients followed the decisions reached and how 
they were faring. There are variations among the methods em- 
ployed in the follow-up, the criteria used in determining the de- 
gree of effectiveness, and the length of time since counseling was 
completed. 

Coe and Habbe (6) studied 50 clients selected at random from a 
large number of cases and deemed by them to be representative, even 
though they acknowledge that the group was younger and had more 
initiative. They used the interview as a means of obtaining informa- 
tion about the clients’ status. Follow-up occurred after only a six- 
month period. The purpose of the follow-up was to determine how 
nearly the clients achieved the goals set in counseling. Of the 16 who 
had sought educational advice primarily, 10 had acted upon it, four 
planned to act upon it, and two did not plan to act upon it. Of the 32 
who sought vocational guidance primarily, 17 had acted upon the 
advice, three planned to act upon it, three had acted upon it in part, 
and nine did not plan to act upon it. This study would have been more 
significant if the follow-up period had been longer. Six months is too 
short a time to determine the effects of the counseling. 

Coe and Habbe obtained other information on the counseling proc- 
ess. They report on the counseling being “total” and the clients’ dwell- 
ing on the meaningfulness of the whole experience. The clients felt 
the counseling to be warm and vivid and make such statements as: 
“They didn’t talk down to me”; “They encouraged me when I was 
blue”; “They helped me to keep faith in myself.” The guidance work- 
ers had stressed the “total situation” in their work with the clients. 

Webster (24), in a follow-up study two to five years after counsel- 
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ing, mailed letters and received 66 replies from former clients. He 
was able to contact 15 other clients in person or by telephone. The 
letters and other sources supplied data about the educational and 
vocational status of the clients and Webster made subjective esti- 
mates on the basis of the data of the degree of educational and voca- 
tional “success.” This was then compared to the recommendations 
reached in counseling. Webster reports on 116 instances where voca- 
tional or educational recommendations were available as well as the 
work or academic record. For these cases, he combined the educa- 
tional and vocational predictions to determine their accuracy; he 
found the predictions to be correct in 87 cases, incorrect in 18, and 
doubtful in 16. 

A further analysis of the data yields some interesting information. 
Webster reports that the counselor or psychologist is given credit not 
only for help with educational and vocational matters but also for the 
more important help in correcting personality deficiencies. The coun- 
selor or psychologist also receives credit for vocational recommenda- 
tions if new careers were suggested, rather than those contemplated 
by the client. 

Barber (8) conducted a follow-up by interview of 87 clients and by 
mail of six who lived at too great a distance to be interviewed person- 
ally. The group was the first class of high school graduates to have 
had opportunities for guidance throughout their four years in high 
school. The follow-up was made five years after graduation, a more 
respectable period, to allow for at least one year after college for those 
who attended. The criteria used in the evaluation include completion 
of college, kind of work, and salaries. Barber reports that the students 
generally followed the occupations they selected in school and that 
they were apparently well adjusted, since they expressed happiness 
with their homes and surroundings. This study would have profited 
by the inclusion of a control group against which the results found 
with the counseled group could be compared. Also the findings are 
given in too general terms. 

Studies by Long and Hill (18), Barnette (4), Failor and Isaacson 
(10), and Anderson (2) are in the same pattern as the ones previously 
cited. Long and Hill conducted a follow-up study on 800 veterans. 
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These data were collected from the information files on each client, 
for some after a period of 12 months and for others after approxi- 
mately 15 months. Criteria for judging success included whether the 
client started a training program, and whether he stayed in it. Of 206 
cases for whom a training program was recommended, 166 began the 
training and 40 did not. The progress made by 148 veterans who 
began training in the originally planned program was as follows: six 
completed it; six discontinued and were considered rehabilitated; 53 
discontinued and were not considered rehabilitated; and 83 were 
being completed. Long and Hill collected data on reasons for not be- 
ginning the training program and for discontinuing it. The most fre- 
quently given reasons were: physical condition, lack of interest in 
training, mental condition, and acceptance of a job. The authors of 
the study note that the reasons given may not be the actual ones. They 
are also concerned with the reasons why so many veterans did not 
begin their training or dropped out. The study indicates the need for 
such research, 

Long and Hill report an additional finding which may be signifi- 
cant. It is that there is a relationship between the type of program and 
percentage of drop-outs. There is less drop-out from college than 
from special courses and from on-the-job training programs. This 
fact might be worth investigating further. 

Barnette used a questionnaire to obtain follow-up information on 
two groups of veterans counseled at least one year earlier. The cri- 
terion was whether training was begun and continued. In one group 
of 104 veterans, 2 per cent completed the training and were satisfied, 
45 per cent were still in training and satisfied, 9 per cent began the 
training but dropped, and 88 per cent never began the training. In the 
second group, 8 per cent completed the training and were satisfied, 
64 per cent were still in training and satisfied, 6 per cent began the 
training but dropped, and 18 per cent never began. Fifty-three per 
cent in the first group and 79 per cent in the second were considered 

“successes” by Barnette; that is, their occupational pursuits were in 
agreement with the projected aims. However, the reasons for the 
difference in per cent between the two groups and for those who were 
not “successes” are not analyzed. 
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The study by Failor and Isaacson employed a rather detailed 
questionnaire consisting of 20 items on the counseling process to 
measure the reactions of veterans to completed advisement. The 
questionnaire includes such items as: . 


How do you feel about the amount of time that was allowed for 
your counseling and testing? It was: (Check one) 


very ample time, without hurry 

probably enough time given 

seemed somewhat pressed for time, but most of my problems 
were considered 

— — time so short that I felt adequate consideration was not given 
to my problems 

— was just pushed through, and felt that little thought was 

given to my problems. 


During the interviews: (Check one) 


— did practically all of the talking 

— talked all I wanted to 

— had opportunity to talk on most subjects 
— had very little opportunity to talk 

I "couldn't get a word in edgewise” 


Do you feel that the counselor: (Check one) 


made the decision of a training program for you 
——high-pressured you into a decision 

——counseled with you, but let you make your own decision 

Jet you make most of the suggestions as well as the final 
choice 


— gave you little help of any kind 
How many veterans entering training should receive counseling? 
(Check one) 


—all —some 
——most ——none 
—about half 


At the present time: (Check one) 


— —] am making good progress in the job objective selected 
— —] am making poor progress in the job objective selected 
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— did not make satisfactory progress and have changed ob- 
jectives 

— I started the training program, but quit 

— never entered into a training program? 


Out of 1604 questionnaires mailed, 658 usable returns were re- 
ceived. The length of time since counseling varied up to about three 
years and the counseling was done at five guidance centers. The 
returns indicate “a very favorable attitude toward the counseling 
process, as well as an attitude indicating that the process was ably 
administered, professionally handled, and of considerable personal 
value to the veterans responding.”® However, there was “considerable 
variation in percentage of returns when the centers were compared.”?° 
Failor and Isaacson anticipated this variation because of the differ- 
ences among the completed cases in the various centers. Apparently 
the centers with college student clients had the largest percentage 
of returns. This is a fact that might have influenced the results. An- 
other point is that those who did not complete advisement were not 
included in the sampling. 

Anderson used a questionnaire too. She studied two groups. One 
group consisted of industrial employees who were counseled at com- 
pany expense. This group answered the questionnaire to evaluate 
their counseling experiences. The other group consisted of ex-service 
men for whom the practical outcomes of counseling were studied. 


Out of 1086 questionnaires distributed to the industrial employees, 
658 were returned. 


The results indicate that: 71 per cent got a better idea of their 
strongest abilities; 38 percent found they had underestimated their 
aptitudes for particular jobs, 32 percent in general; 71 percent got a 
better understanding of themselves; 65 percent and 59 percent 
respectively got a better understanding of their personalities in rela- 
tion to fields of work or of ways of promoting their personality de- 
velopment. Although 33 per cent reported ambitions not supported 
by test results for particular jobs, and 20 per cent reported general 


8 C. W. Failor and L. E. Isaacson, “The Veteran Evaluates Counseling,” Oc- 
cupations, the Vocational Guidance Journal, published by National Vocational 
Guidance Association, Incorporated, 28:21-23 (1949). 

? Ibid., page 20. 

10 Ibid., page 19. 
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ambitions not supported by test results, 58 per cent reported in- 
creased self-confidence; only 6 percent, decreased self-confidence.** 


Also, 58 per cent got a better idea of possibilities of transfer to 
other work; 50 per cent expect that the counseling will influence their 
future work or training decisions. The counseling was in line with 
the decisions of 29 per cent who had already made choices. Those 
who had the occasion to apply their counseling or who were to 
change their employment replied more favorably to the question- 
naire. 

Other findings showed that the older men—4l years and over— 
derived less personal benefit from the counseling than the younger 
men. However, they reported an increase in self-confidence to the 
same degree as the younger men. The group with grammar school 
education reported less favorably than the groups with more educa- 
tion. The more favorable responses are from the group with highest 
ability. 

In the second part of the study, Anderson checked placement out- 
comes against counseling recommendations. This was done with 
444 ex-service men available for follow-up. 


OF these, 82.4 percent were satisfactorily placed in recommended 
jobs according to their own and their employers’ statements; 10.9 per- 
cent had been placed in other jobs. At the time of the last follow-up, 
7 percent were not yet employed. The last group included a number 
of men in upper economic brackets who had not sought employ- 
ment.i? 


The employment stability record was also noted. Of those em- 
ployed, 11 men, or less than 8 per cent, had changed jobs during a 
period of 19 months. 

The studies cited in this category all seem to have as their major 
purpose the measure of the general success of the counseling process. 
They apparently were not planned before counseling with well- 
designed experiments to test various hypotheses, but rather as a 
check on the counseling already completed. This in itself is insuffi- 


11 Reprinted from Journal of Applied Psychology, 88:464-465 (1949), by per- 
mission of the American Psychological Association, publishers. 
12 [bid., page 472. 
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cient, From the studies it can be concluded that counseling is a good 
thing. But there remains much to be studied about the dynamics of 
counseling. 

The investigations employed different methods, such as study of 
the case records, questionnaires, letters, and the interview. The 
period of follow-up varied from six months up to five years. Although 
the conclusions were generally positive, they differed in detail. 


Investigations using control groups 


The use of control groups in following the progress of clients is 
an important addition to the research in this field. The control groups 
serve as a basis for comparison against differences in the experimental 
groups. However, when control groups are employed, great care 
must be taken to have them originally comparable to the experi- 
mental groups. This is often a most difficult matter to accomplish 
because of the complexities of human beings. 

Cole (7) evaluated the vocational guidance program of a boys’ club 
by using two groups of 100 each, one that had vocational guidance 
and one that did not. The groups are described as “nearly alike” in 
such factors as age, intelligence quotient, class grades, and marks. 
The follow-up was conducted after a six-year period had elapsed. 
This is a substantial length of time. Criteria used were objective and 
in such terms as still in school, school retardation, leaving school dur- 
ing semester, employment, kind of employment, change of jobs, and 
earnings. 

According to the criteria, the counseled group after six years was 
getting along better than the non-counseled group. The more sub- 
jective criterion of job satisfaction, obtained from expression of views 
by the individuals in the group, showed that the counseled group 
had nearly five times as many boys happy in their jobs as the non- 
counseled group. There was only one delinquent in the counseled 
group (and he reformed), while six of the 11 delinquents in the non- 
counseled group were recidivists. This study demonstrates the value 
of counseling. 

The investigation by Toven (21) is an intensive four-year study of 
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188 counseled college students whose progress is compared with a 
non-counseled group of 188 students. They were matched on the 
basis of an intelligence test score, and by sex, age, college class, race, 
religion, and curriculum chosen. The criteria for assaying success of 
the counseling were graduation from college, persistence in college, 
scholastic action by the faculty, cumulative college grade averages, 
college grades, and number of points completed. 

The experimental group was counseled systematically over four 
years by faculty advisers appointed by the dean. The control group 
had no counseling. The students in the experimental group had 
counseling on “problems touching education, finance, health, per- 
sonal matters, spiritual and vocational aspects of student life, sepa- 
rately, or in combination.” The findings indicate that the counseled 
group made better records according to all the criteria except grades 
received by those who graduated. Here they were identical with the 
control group. 

This is a well-planned study. It demonstrated the value of a sys- 
tematically planned counseling program. The number of students in 
the study was quite large, the control group well matched, and the 
criteria objective and several in number. It does not, however, go into 
an analysis of the counseling techniques and the ways in which they 
achieved or failed to achieve their purposes. 

Kirchheimer, Axelrod, and Hickerson (16) studied the case records 
of counseled and non-counseled veterans, utilizing the objective 
criterion of grade point averages. The veterans were presumed to 
be a random sampling of students in the same college, which the 
writers considered had a homogeneous population. They therefore 
did no matching. The number in the sampling groups studied is small 
for each group and could not dogmatically be considered as matched. 
The results indicate that the counseled groups improved in grade 
point average significantly more than the non-counseled groups. This 
study sustains the merit of counseling but adds little to understand- 
ing of the counseling process. The authors of the study are aware of 
this when they write, “From the standpoint of evaluating counseling, 
we cannot, of course, generalize beyond the particular type of coun- 
seling under study.” ' 
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The investigation by Aldrich (1) includes more evaluative criteria 
and the follow-up is for the substantial period of eight years. She 
had small samplings—81 in the experimental group and 28 in the 
control. However, they were carefully matched by means of tests 
and on group and individual high school activities. This research is 
different from the others in that it is on the effectiveness of social 
rather than vocational guidance. Both groups had gone through the 
usual testing and counseling procedures, but the experimental group 
also received guidance in social adjustment and was directed toward 
extracurricular activities. 

The follow-up consisted of a check of the records of all individuals 
in the study through the campus agencies of the Student Counseling 
Bureau, Student Activities Bureau, Bureau of Admissions and 
Records, Disciplinary Committee, Mental Hygiene Clinic of the 
Students’ Health Service, and the Alumni Association. The results 
show the general effectiveness of the social guidance given; the ex- 
perimental group exceeded the control group in such things as the 
average number of college activities, committees, and offices and a 
less severe diagnosis for those who contacted the Mental Hygiene 
Clinic. Aldrich writes, “The problem was, however, essentially an 
investigation of a method and as such the results should be empha- 
sized only as a justification for the further use of the method.” 


Measures of "before and after” 


Other investigations use different techniques and experimental 
designs which may also include follow-up or control groups. These 
researches employ objective tests to measure changes attributable 
to the counseling. They may also have a more refined experimental 
design to obtain data on the relationship of various aspects of the 
counseling process. 

An investigation by Williamson and Bordin (26), designed to 
evaluate clinical counseling done at the Testing Bureau of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, was concerned not only with how many stu- 
dents profited by the counseling but also with the conditions and 
characteristics of students that may be related to successful counsel- 
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ing. The latter concern leads to a better understanding of the coun- 
seling process; one that may lead to improvement in counseling 
techniques. 

The investigators employed several checks on evaluating the ef- 
fectiveness of the counseling: two trained workers read the case data, 
each client was interviewed, and finally trained evaluators reviewed 
both the case data and the report on the interview to arrive at a judg- 
ment on the effectiveness of the counseling. The adjustment of the 
counselee was scaled in the five categories of satisfactory adjustment, 
some progress, no change, slightly worse, and much worse, rather 
than in just two categories. 

Study was directed to the relationship between degree of coopera- 
tion and adjustment, as well as such matters as the expectancy of 
adjustment according to type of problem, the expectancy of adjust- 
ment according to status of vocational choice, aptitude and achieve- 
ment in relation to adjustment and cooperation, number of interviews 
versus adjustment and cooperation, and time interval versus evalua- 
tion, Among the results are such findings as the fact that cooperation 
by the client with the counselor was positively related to adjustment; 
and that cooperation led to adjustment in a shorter period of time. 
Also, the educational and vocational problems were more successfully 
handled than the personal. These findings are in addition to the dis- 
covery that the counseling was effective for over 80 per cent of the 
students. 

Worbois (27), using the Luria technique, studied an experimental 
group and a control group to determine how two different kinds of 
guidance affected emotional development. 

The Luria technique is objective and makes use of word association 
combined with motor responses in the hands. A word association test 
is given. The individual is to respond to each word by saying the 
first word that comes to mind and simultaneously pulling down a 
plunger with the right hand. The left hand is to remain motionless. If 
there is anxiety, motor and associative behavior will show disorgani- 
zation. The words spoken by the subject may be infrequently used or 
the association may be blocked. The right hand will show irregulari- 
ties by holding on to the plunger too long or letting up slowly with 
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muscular tremors. The left hand may also show tremors and down- 
ward pressures. These actions will indicate emotional disturbance. 

Two groups of 233 each were studied. The ninth grade in a public 
intermediate high school was divided into two groups, and matched 
in age, sex, and intelligence and achievement test scores. The experi- 
mental group was given intensive guidance by two well-trained 
counselors who maintained close contact with each of the students. 
The control groups received the “regular” school guidance program. 
The results on the Luria technique showed the experimental group 
to have less “emotional conflict” than the control students. 

Another investigation in the area of personal counseling utilized 
psychological tests before and after counseling. Muench (20) evalu- 
ated non-directive counseling by this means. The Rorschach test, the 
Kent-Rosanoff Word Association test, and the Bell Adjustment Inven- 
tory were given to 12 clients before and after the completion of coun- 
seling. The changes in the tests were studied for evidence of person- 
ality change in the clients. The counselors also made judgments on 
the outcome of the cases; these estimates were compared to the test 
results. The relationship between judgments and results on tests was 
quite high. The use of tests before and after is an objective and ac- 
ceptable technique for evaluation. This study was designed only to 
investigate the effectiveness of the non-directive technique. It did not 
analyze the degree of adjustment or relate it to the characteristics of 
the clients and aspects of the counseling process. 

Cowen and Combs (8) report a follow-up study of 32 clients who 
were counseled non-directively. This study has a much more elabo- 
rate experimental design and goes into the dynamics of the counsel- 
ing process. Its purposes were to obtain an idea about the effective- 
ness of non-directive methods as applied at a particular counseling 
center; to examine the accuracy of prediction of the counseling; and 
to evaluate some of the principles of non-directive counseling in or- 
der to improve its practice and to establish hypotheses that might be 
suitable for future investigations of the dynamics of non-directive 
counseling. 

The cases used in the study were concluded at least five months be- 
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fore the time of investigation; in each case there was more than one 
interview. Twenty clients were interviewed in the follow-up; twenty- 
seven (of whom 15 were among those interviewed) had a Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory before and after counseling. Before the fol- 
low-up interview each case was studied and categorized as successful, 
making progress, or failure. The follow-up interviews were recorded 
and transcribed for three judges who were to evaluate the outcome. 
This procedure was followed because a pooled judgment is usually 
better than a judgment by a single individual. 

The evaluation is not in over-all terms but rather includes evidence 
on such matters as the warmth in counseling, the reactions to non- 
directive structuring, the effect of student counselors, interpersonal 
factors, transferring of cases, and termination of counseling. Warmth 
in counseling was found to be extremely important as setting a 
healthy atmosphere. Not all clients could accept the passivity of the 
non-directive interview; some wanted more counselor participation. 
Student counselors were not as effective as professional counselors. 
The sex of the counselor was important in some instances. Sometimes 
cases had to be transferred because of poor interpersonal relationships 
between client and counselor. The termination of therapy seemed, 
from this study, to be important in non-directive counseling because 
some clients did not experience the feeling of completion. These find- 
ings are important to the development of counseling and guidance. 
They go beyond merely determining how many people improved 
or did not improve when counseled. 

Although it is not a direct evaluation of counseling, the study by 
Friend and Haggard (11) is very significant because it analyzes the 
characteristics of clients, their reactions to counseling, and the possi- 
bilities of adjustment to vocational opportunities. The vocational 
counseling was done in a case work setting and was clinical. Much 
was learned about the feelings and attitudes of the clients. In order 
to have a tool for statistical evaluation, a check list of characteristics 
was prepared for the use of the counselors. They rated each client on 
the items in the check list. The information was obtained from the 
case records of the district case worker and the vocational counselor 
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and occasionally from records of other agencies. The rating schedule 
consisted of the following seven general sections: 


1. Early life 

Mature or current family life 

. Early or beginning jobs 

. Response to counseling 

. Personality patterns and general work reactions 

. Reactions to specific working conditions 

. General work capacities, adjustment, and improvement.*® 


- Oo guis ob 


The rating schedule consisted of 178 items spread over the seven 
general sections. Comments were encouraged on the interaction of 
forces that were felt to be important in the attitudes of the clients 
toward work. Although the rating schedule consisted of items, they 
were dynamically patterned. 

The study was limited to 80 cases “because the scrutinizing of the 
vast body of data on each, and the rating according to the 178 items of 
the schedule required the expenditure of a sizable block of time.” 
The clients had come to the Vocational Counseling Service during 
the years from 1934 through 1948, referred by the case workers for 
vocational help, All of them had a least six and some as many as 15 
interviews with the counselor, ranging over periods of from four to 
nine years. 

Those who adjusted well and poorly were identified and the items 
analyzed for each group. The items were dynamically interrelated to 
throw light on the course of counseling and the possibilities of adjust- 
ment. Some of the findings are: 


One of the tightest links in our findings draws together the person's 
work and his personal adjustment. With the Lows (the poorly ad- 
justed), their parents' attitudes were clearly perpetuated in their im- 
mediate families as well as in their job reactions. But the healthier 
Highs (the well adjusted) wrenched free from the early pressures 


a Reprinted from Work Adjustment in Relation to Family Background, Ap- 
plied Psychology Monograph #16, by Jeannette G. Friend and Ernest A. Hag- 
gard, with the permission of the authors and of the publishers, Stanford Univer- 
sity P 

14 I X 
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which were generally less acute, and tended to reverse the patterns 
of their families. Through the satisfactions which the Highs derived 
perhaps from school, from their starting jobs, from fellow-workers, or 
from their current families, they were helped to counteract the very 
real difficulties they encountered. 

Similarly, the special values or demands which the worker makes 
of the job are often a later chapter of his experiences as a child. How 
much he prizes and accentuates special appreciation as a reward 
varies inversely with the degree of unity in his early family group, 
and seems to be a means through which the individual strives to se- 
cure for himself a place with, and status in, the current work group. 
The worker appears to compromise with life by going after the iden- 
tical and specific satisfaction in work denied him years before. The 
over-dominated boy often strives to be completely free from super- 
vision on his job. This clarification is one of the most useful results of 
our investigation. There is clearly a consistency permeating the 
worker's reactions; each element is an integral part of a whole and 
bears a relation to his present-day job attitudes. As such, these emo- 
tional constants have real significance for those who work with people 


in relation to jobs.!5 
Additional implications for the counselor concern finding a positive 
source of satisfaction at work and following through on linking the 
needs for satisfaction with the kind of work that could supply it. The 
timing of referrals and the interpretation of the purpose are also im- 
portant to the results of the counseling. If a client is under severe 
economic pressure, passive counseling will make him impatient. 


Summary of findings and critique of investigations 


The investigations described yielded some important information 


about guidance and the counseling process. They used different sam- 


plings, different interviewing methods and tests, and various re- 
search methods. All these must themselves be investigated further. 
Some of the findings may be modified by later research and, of course, 
new findings will eventuate. However, the findings in the investiga- 
tions indicate the present state of knowledge of counseling. They are 


15 Ibid. 
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listed both to summarize this knowledge and to provide possible hy- 
potheses for future research. 

Summary of findings. There is need for research on methods used 
in evaluating guidance as well as on criteria against which success is 
to be measured. 

Guidance is essentially a learning situation and can be evaluated 
by techniques used in education. 

In evaluating guidance, clear hypotheses should be formulated and 
experimental designs made to suit the testing of the various hypo- 
theses. 

Professors in the field of guidance rate highest the line of investiga- 
tion that sets up a well-planned program of guidance, follows a group 
of students through this program, makes complete records at each 
step or grade level, and makes a careful measure of the results ob- 
tained by this well-planned program. f 

Directors of guidance agencies rate highest the line of investigation 
that measures results obtained by existing programs of guidance. 

Judgments on the appropriateness of vocational choice made by 
three or more of five counselors agreed in 18 out of 20 cases with the 
original counselor’s judgment made during the first interview. 

Older men, 41 and over, derive less personal benefit from counsel- 
ing than younger men. However, they report an increase in self-con- 
fidence to the same degree as younger men. 

A group with grammar school education reported less favorably on 
the effects of guidance than those with more education. 

Those with the highest ability reported more favorable responses 
toward guidance than those with less ability. 

Vocational counseling is worth while because it is effective in aid- 
ing the vocational adjustment of many individuals. 

The percentage of successful adjustments varies from study to 
study but few analyses were made of the reasons for the variations in 
success. 

Those who are counseled are more successful in their work adjust- 
ment than those who are not. 

The counselor is likely to be given more credit by the client if he 
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helps correct. personality deficiencies and also if he suggests careers 
different from those the clients have been contemplating. 

Those students who have been counseled generally follow the oc- 
cupations they selected while in school. 

There is a relationship between dropping out of school and type of 
training program; the least drop-outs are from college, the next from 
other institutional programs, and the most from on-the-job training 
programs. 

College students who are given intensive counseling are more 
likely to graduate than those who are not given it. 

Those who obtained social guidance plus yocational guidance ad- 
justed better in social matters than those who had only vocational 
guidance. 

The cooperation of the client is positively related to adjustment 
and leads to adjustment in a shorter period. 

Educational and vocational problems are more successfully han- 
dled than the personal. 

Emotional conflicts are reduced by intensive guidance. 

Non-directive counseling is generally successful in aiding the ad- 
justment of clients. 

The accuracy of prediction by non-directive counselors of the out- 
come of client adjustment is quite high. 

Warmth in counseling is extremely important to the success of 
counseling. 

Not all clients can accept the passivity of non-directive counseling. 

Student counselors in non-directive counseling are not as effective 
as professional counselors. 

The sex of the counselor is important as an aspect of interpersonal 
relationships in non-directive counseling; and it may hinder progress 
for some clients. 

The termination of non-directive counseling presents problems to 
some clients in regard to the feeling that they may not have made 
definite decisions. 

Parents’ attitudes are perpetuated in the immediate families as well 
as in job reactions. 
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The poorly adjusted vocationally are not free from earlier pres- 
sures. The better adjusted are much freer. 

People require from jobs, satisfactions that are related to earlier 
needs. 

The need for certain satisfactions should be linked to jobs that can 
supply them. 

If a client is under severe economic pressure, passive counseling 
will make him impatient. 

Critique of investigations. It is apparent that investigating a com- 
plex process like guidance is a difficult matter. There are many fac- 
tors that require control—the interviewer, the kind of interview, the 
tests, the number of interviews, the influences outside of the inter- 
views, the length of the follow-up period, the kinds of problems, and 
the age and sex of the clients. However, these difficulties will not for- 
ever remain insurmountable. Some progress has already been made 
by well-planned researches. 

The over-all surveys of guidance that determine whether or not the 
guidance is successful have not added substantially to the under- 
standing of guidance as a process. Those reported in the literature are 
always positive and indicate little beyond the fact that guidance is 
worth while. This fact needs no further support. However, no one 
can yet say that guidance is as effective as it might be. Further re- 
search must determine the degree of effectiveness and point to ways 
for increasing its effectiveness. That should be the purpose of evalua- 
tions in guidance. 

Froehlich (12) correctly states that “Evaluation is a prerequisite 
to progress. Guidance programs have had the benefit of relatively 
few evaluative studies to point out strengths and weaknesses.” Tra- 
vers (22) reports that most of the studies have failed to provide much 
in the way of “objective evidence concerning either specific aspects 
of guidance and counseling or the process as a whole."* In writing of 
the evaluation of outcomes by non-directive counseling, Grummon 
and Gordon (18) report that the method of evaluation is “very puz- 
zling.” They indicate that their evaluative methods are complicated 


16 Educational and Psychological Measurement, 9:223 (1949). 
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and involve objective measurements as well as other criteria, but they 
do not describe them. 

The criteria employed in researches are extremely varied. They 
may be grades in school, earnings on job, changes in job, kind of em- 
ployment, number and kind of social activities, opinions of the clients, 
and so on. Kitson and Crane (17) inan earlier survey of the evaluative 
studies did not find that they were adequate. Lurie and Weiss (19) re- 
port on the variability of criteria and write that “occupational adjust- 
ment” can mean many things. Tf wealth is a criterion of success, what 
about the wealthy but dishonest gambler and, on the other hand, 
what about the poor but cultured professor? They believe that the 
occupational adjustment of any individual can best be understood 
clinically in relation to achievement in various areas. The criteria 
cannot be summed but must be dynamically integrated. This require- 
ment may mean that more extended as well as more intensive follow- 
up is necessary. 

The periods of time for follow-up in the investigations are cer- 
tainly varied. Some relate to school success and do not go beyond it; 
few follow long enough in the life situation. Hoppock (14) believes 
that classroom criteria are intermediate and that the ultimate criterion 
lies beyond them. Kitson and Crane report that the follow-up should 
cover 10 years after high school. However, the length of time cannot 
be absolutely defined. It would seem to have to be related to what is 
to be discovered about the guidance process. The same holds for 
the use of criteria. 

The objectives of the research need to be more clearly defined be- 
fore an investigation is undertaken. Since counseling deals with indi- 
viduals and their adjustment, the objectives must necessarily be re- 
lated to the identification of the problems of the individuals and the 
methods for resolving the problems. As Travers (22) has written, this 
means that the objectives to be achieved are to be carefully defined, 
the group in which they are to be achieved specified, instruments de- 
veloped for measuring the extent to which the objectives are accom- 
plished, and finally the program carried out and its outcomes meas- 
ured by suitable criteria. Williamson and Bordin (25), in writing on 
the evaluation of counseling, have reported that the problem was 
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“What counseling techniques (and conditions) will produce what 
types of results with what types of students?" 

Further refinements in terms of sex, age, education, economic 
status, intelligence quotient, aptitudes, and the like can be made 
through limiting the research to defined groups. The problems will be 
identified, the goals or objectives defined, the methods to be employed 
described, and the criteria for measuring the outcomes established. 
A hypothesis can be formulated such as: Given a certain problem 
found in individuals with certain characteristics, will this method of 
counseling bring about changes in terms of certain adjustment cri- 
teria? This kind of investigation would be more scientific and with- 
out doubt would yield valuable contributions. 


Summary 


The evaluation of guidance as a total process is difficult but neces- 
sary. Progress depends upon it. Typical investigations of guidance 
make use of reviews of the literature, the expert opinion, the fol- 
low-up, control groups, and measures of “before and after.” 

Many investigations are concerned with the over-all effectiveness 
of the guidance. They do not go into a study of the process itself. 
Those that do have thrown light on the dynamics of counseling and 
indicated additional areas for further research. 

The findings from the investigations of guidance were summarized 
and the investigations criticized. It was pointed out that although the 
over-all effectiveness of guidance is established, the dynamics needed 
further investigation by more scientific methods in order to ascertain 
and improve the degree of effectiveness. 
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[AM — COUNSELING is not only for the individual who 
does not know what job to seek, but also for the individual who has al- 
ready had one or more jobs. The term vocational counseling implies 
that the client seeks help outside and away from the job. However, 
even if vocational guidance were scientifically perfect, it would not be 
the ultimate or final need of an individual seeking help. It is necessary 
to recognize that a complementary form of guidance must be avail- 
able, This is known as employee counseling in industry. 

Industrial counseling includes all the methods and techniques pre- 
viously discussed, except that the counseling takes place within the 
industrial establishment in which the worker is employed. 

If all individuals received vocational counseling prior to entering 
industry, the number of industrial misfits would be greatly reduced. 
However, it would be unrealistic to believe that they would be elimi- 
nated. They would not be eliminated because on the adult level, voca- 
tional maladjustment and emotional maladjustment are likely to be 
found together. These two forms of maladjustment can be present in 
individuals in different proportions; and interestingly enough, the 
original presence of one may react upon the other and increase its 
intensity. Another way of understanding this relationship is to con- 
sider that vocational and emotional maladjustment can have a con- 
tinuous reversible cause and effect relationship. 

Allowing for the possibility that an individual is ideally placed 
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in a job, as a result of the most sound counseling, there is no reason 
to assume that future situations will not result in emotional problems. 
These, in turn, may result in vocational maladjustment. When it is 
recognized that most people have not obtained any vocational coun- 
seling, then it is reasonable to expect that, for many, their job histories 
begin and continue with vocational maladjustment. The view that 
vocational counseling should be a continual process was expressed 
earlier. In fact, the present setup of administering guidance on a 
piece-meal basis was criticized. Schools on all levels have more than 
they can do to take care of their own student bodies because of budget 
problems. Private and public agencies must specialize because none 
are large enough to handle all the ramifications of vocational prob- 
lems. Both these types of agencies function outside the framework of 
industrial establishments. Since it is true that people have problems 
when they start work, and since these problems can become more in- 
tense while people are gainfully employed, it therefore appears ob- 
vious that counseling should be continued in industry. To date very 
few industrial organizations, unfortunately, have recognized this 
principle. If they did, they would be not only contributing to a more 
well balanced and adjusted society but also quite definitely increasing 
employee morale, production figures, and ultimately profits. Probably 
the chief exception to the prevailing neglect of industrial counseling 
can be found at the Western Electric Company. Other companies 
have introduced such programs from time to time, but either they 
did not become a part of the basic philosophy of the company or else 
the sporadic attempt indicated that it was considered a whim or 
luxury. 

The meaning of the terms “psychology” and “psychiatry” are not 
clearly understood among most people. Both terms, however, are in 
almost everyone’s vocabulary and their misuse spreads confusion. 
When a responsible business executive accepts the term “psychology” 
he usually limits its industrial application to the job of testing. The 
terms “clinical psychology” and/or “psychiatry” are regarded by 
most executives as having no place in industry. 

The following is an example of the confusion. Some years ago one 
of the authors had occasion to call upon the first vice-president of a 
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very large corporation. He was surprised to be admitted into the 
inner sanctums so rapidly. His elation did not last long because the 
vice-president started the interview with the following remarks: “The 
reason why I admitted you to my office was because I wanted to see 
what a psychologist looks like. Furthermore,” he continued, "I can 
assure you we have no ‘nuts’ in our employ and if we did we would 
fire them.” Here we find an executive who believes industrial psy- 
chology is synonymous with clinical psychology and psychiatry. 
Industrial psychologists have a body of knowledge and of course 
many are actively engaged working directly in companies or perform- 
ing consulting roles to the companies. Among all the tasks they are 
likely to perform in industry, counseling is not among the more 
widely accepted. Industry has been concerned with its production 
problems more than the adjustment of its human problems. Industry 
can continue as it has pretty much in the past to shut its eyes and as- 
sume that maladjusted people are not its responsibility. Industry may 
argue that the cost of treating maladjusted people is not its burden. 
It seems clear that if industry does not pay the bill directly it does pay 
a great deal more indirectly, through either limiting its production, 
limiting consumption, or contributing heavily to philanthropic and 
benevolent agencies that correct maladjustments. It may, as well, pay 
more taxes to municipal, state, and federal government treasuries to 
support the maladjusted people while they are out of work; or, in ex- 
treme cases, while they are being rehabilitated in varieties of hospi- 


ship in industry, 
dent, or a line foreman. i 
steward. Serious personality maladjustments in these people result in 
frustration of large groups and the attendant industrial problems con- 


fronting us. Labor disputes, for example, 


terms of the tragedy of poor human relations ) 
problems. Poor human relations may often be understood in terms of 
maladjusted people in key positions projecting their own unconscious 
shortcomings on to many. The resulting flare-ups are the tragedy of 
our industrial scene. 
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Industrial counseling should not be regarded as a decent program 
to be introduced at some time in the distant future. Industrial coun- 
seling does not have as its basis for existence a desire to live in a 
utopia. It is just as pragmatic, realistic, and related to profits as the 
manufacturing process itself. It is the continuation of the counseling 
process on the adult level while a person is gainfully employed. It 
attempts to reduce vocational and emotional maladjustment in indus- 
try. It recognizes that the individual business organization has a 
responsibility to perform this task for its employees. Industry and 
business must recognize that in the final analysis they do not escape 
the social obligations of the community. 

Anderson (1) believes that about 20 per cent of all employees are 
what may be called “problem” individuals. From the point of view of 
the employer they are production problems, chronic health problems, 
chronic attendance problems, discipline problems, and so forth. 
Studying the case histories of these “problems” often reveals emo- 
tional maladjustments within the individual, or else the mis-matching 
of the job and the man. When management is confronted with such 
problems, it prefers to attach incorrect labels rather than understand 
the causes and solve the problems. According to Anderson, 


Faulty ways of meeting situations, unhealthy preoccupations, in- 
feriority feelings, anxiety states, fears and hatreds, irrational attitudes, 
pessimistic moods, prejudices, obsessive reveries, in the average nor- 
mal person, go undetected and therefore receive no special care or 
consideration. But to these conditions in supposedly normal people, 
may be attributed a large proportion of work failures, domestic diffi- 
culties, and serious social complications.* 


As a result of Anderson’s work in industry, he concludes that 


Work failure in the majority of instances does not seem to be due to 
the lack of ability, . . . (i.e. as far as measurable aptitudes for the 
performance of the task are concerned) as to the presence of factors 
of a more dynamic nature that influence the total personality and the 
general health of the worker, that handicap or interfere with the use 
of such abilities as he actually possesses.? 


1 Reprinted by permission from Psych in Industry, by V. V. Anderson, 
er & Brothers, New York, 1929. " inns y 
? Ib 
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McMurry (10) believes that nearly one third of those gainfully em- 
ployed are victims in some degree of vocational or emotional malad- 
justment. Since itis acknowledged that most people obtain their life’s 
work as a result of chance or fortuitous circumstances rather than 
guidance it is no wonder that there are so many problem cases. Mc- 
Murry, like Anderson, is of the opinion that labeling a person a 
“problem” achieves nothing. He has found through experience that 
upon investigation, such problem employees usually are people who 
have either a vocational or an emotional maladjustment. The anti- 
social, the eccentric, the insubordinate, the supicious, the day- 
dreamer, the chronic absentee can better be understood in terms of 
the real issues involved. Counseling affords the opportunity to clear up 
the basis for the difficulty and as the worker is more adequately ad- 
justed his label “problem employee” disappears. 


Review of counseling programs in industry 


Counseling in industry has its roots in two very different types of 
studies. One was conducted at R. H. Macy's and the other at the 
Hawthorne plant of the Western Electric Company. Because each of 
these programs was so vastly different in origin and procedure it is 
necessary to describe each so that the reader may not only gain a bet- 
ter perspective toward the different kinds of programs that can be 
called “counseling in industry” but also see more clearly the results 
of such studies and their applications to a wide variety of industrial 
organizations regardless of their size. In addition two other programs 
will be described as illustrating work of more recent origin. These 
are the programs at Oak Ridge and at the Caterpillar Tractor Com- 

any. 
RH . Macy. Dr. V. V. Anderson described the results of a four-year 


study which he directed in this large department store in the book 


Psychiatry in Industry (1). From his experience, Anderson concluded 


that the minimum basis for undertaking a sound and constructive 


research program into the personnel problems of industry is à work- 
ing team consisting of a psychologist, 2 psychiatrist, and a peret 
social worker. Dr. Anderson's primary concern was with the "prob- 
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lem” employee. Accordingly, he discovered that problem cases may 
be divided into four main groups. 


Group A includes those problem employees whose main difficulties 
lie in their own make up and the disorder of their own personality, 
rather than that they are in the wrong job. A careful psychiatric in- 
quiry discloses the nature of these difficulties and the important 
causative factors underlying the problems presented. Treatment of 
these cases involves adjustment of the employee right within his de- 
partment. This is accomplished through frequent contacts with the 
psychiatric social worker or the psychiatrist, and a well-planned 
therapeutic regime is followed over a sufficiently long period to bring 
about changes in the behavior of the employee.* 


Group B includes those employees in which 


the job maladjustment or misplacement, rather than the personality 
disorder of the employee, stands out as the most important factor in 
the situation. To be sure, there are often other issues to face, but the 
transfer to more suitable work, with proper training and adjustment 
on the job, is what is needed.* 


Group C includes those people who present outstanding personnel 
problems and who "following upon a careful psychiatric examination, 
show physical and mental conditions of such a nature as to justify us 
in believing that an adjustment of their difficulties cannot be brought 
about satisfactorily, under store conditions."* 

Group D included those employees who were kept on the job dur- 
ing treatment but did not respond and so had to be dismissed. 

Anderson analyzed the results obtained by reviewing 500 succes- 
sive referrals. In all cases the referrals were made because the em- 
ployees were "problems." The varied reasons for their being problems 
were briefly put as: “bad attitude, nervousness, constant disciplinary 
problem, indifferent, resents authority, day-dreamer, etc.”* Of this 
group of 500 employees, 67 per cent were still in the Company’s em- 
ploy at the time of the review; 23 per cent had been dismissed; 8 per 
cent had resigned; and the remaining 2 per cent had been pensioned. 

8 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 


5 Ibid. 
8 Ibid. 
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There is no doubt that a good percentage of the 67 per cent would 
not have been in the employ of the store if the “problem” employees 
had not been investigated. From the point of view of the store itself, 
savings resulted in the employment, training, and placement of new 
people who would have had to be hired in their place; and, probably, 
at least one fifth of these new employees would also have turned into 
“problems.” Beyond this, however, one cannot overlook the satisfaction 
of the individual that resulted from his newly-found adjustment. This 
satisfaction must pay dividends not only to the store but to the com- 
munity at large. 

Anderson points out that many medical cases reaching an indus- 
trial medical department must be thought of as patients for the psy- 
chiatrist rather than the general M.D. The authors would agree with 
this, except that they would use the clinical psychologist as well. 
Among such cases are included the chronic hospital users, the situa- 
tion reaction cases, the fatigue problems, and those in whom nervous 
and mental diseases are suspected. 1 

Among the chronic hospital users are those in which there is a 
fixation of interest and attention on themselves and their bodily or- 
gans. For them illness is a compensation for defeat because of diffi- 
culties; it serves as a comforting and attention-getting device. Very 
often medical treatment alone serves only to intensify the condition. 

The situation reaction cases include those employees who find the 
hospital a retreat from a difficult job or an irritating home situation. 
The medical symptoms of these employees are never quite as clear 
as in the former group. Whereas the former group includes the head- 
ache and pain-in-the-back variety, the latter suffers from eyestrain 
or “nervousness.” 

Among the fatigue cases, the major causes may be physical condi- 
tions, personality maladjustment, home problems, or the job situation 
itself. For this group the "tonic treatment" is not likely to be very 
effective. ; 

According to Anderson, it is generally agreed that approximately 


95 per cent of the patients in general hospitals suffer from psycho- 


neuroses. He is convinced that in an industrial medical clinic the 
ly disoriented persons are 


percentage is higher. Psychotics or severe 
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not to be found only in hospitals or in the ranks of the chronically 
unemployed. They were discovered at R. H. Macy's and are equally 
as likely to be found in all other business establishments. Sometimes, 
oddly enough, they are in key positions. The disabilities of these peo- 
ple are often not recognized and as a result they cause havoc with 
the lives of others who work with them. 

Although a careful study of Anderson’s book reveals obvious short- 
comings and a point of view that is surely not shared by most com- 
petent psychiatrists and clinical psychologists, as to the roles each is 
capable of playing, Anderson’s work has nevertheless more than 
historical interest. Since its publication in 1929 he has continued his 
interest in industrial psychiatry, or as the present authors would 
prefer to state, counseling in industry. Anderson should be given 
credit for his awareness that detecting “problem” employees merely 
by the symptom of their problem behavior accomplishes little, but 
that approaching the underlying causes and administering psycho- 
therapy while the person is on the job may result in his adjustment. 
The benefits accrue not only to the individual but to the industrial 
establishment of which he is a part. 

Western Electric. The most significant industrial counseling pro- 
gram is to be found at the Western Electric Company. It has its roots 
in the now famous Hawthorne Studies, which were conducted at the 
Hawthorne plant of the Western Electric Company. This series of 
studies is all the more remarkable in relation to their implications for 
interviewing because originally they had nothing to do with inter- 
viewing. The first phase concerned experiments on illumination. 
The objective was to determine the relationship existing between 
changes in illumination and production. A series of experiments was 
performed in which controls were introduced and the conclusion 
was reached that a one-to-one relationship between changes in il- 
lumination and production could not be established. As a result of 
these findings, the second phase of the study known as the Relay As- 
sembly Test Room was started. ` 

In an attempt to control conditions more carefully, a group of girls 
performed their job of assembling relays in a separate room, apart 
from the factory, so that exact production records and observations 
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of the employees at work could be made. They were subjected to a 
wide variation in conditions, such as change in financial incentive, 
variations in rest periods, and decreases in the work day. Despite the 
changes taking place, production tended to rise. The chief result was 
to demonstrate the importance of employee attitudes. The relay as- 
sembly test room showed very clearly that as the girls’ attitudes im- 
proved toward each other, their work, and the supervisor, their 
production increased. It was during this phase that the experimenters 
realized that they were not studying the relationship between output 
and fatigue but were performing a sociological and psychological 
experiment. 

Whereas management had believed that its supervision was good, 
the employees’ remarks were exceedingly disparaging. This contrast 
could mean either that management knew little about what con- 
stitutes good supervision or that they did not know the attitudes of 
the employees on this subject. It was decided to include instructions 
for improving employee morale in a supervisory training course. At 
this point, it was learned that there was a dearth of facts on how to 
improve supervision. Because of this discovery, the management 
decided to interview employees. 

In other words, the interviewing program at Western Electric 
started essentially as a plan for improving supervision. It is important 
to recognize that interviewing in this company got started, as it were, 
"through the back door." The reason, then, was not that the company 
recognized the importance of providing therapy to its employees. Its 
original objective was simple and straightforward—to gain informa- 
tion about employee attitudes. The program started with the selection 
of three men and two women who were to do the interviewing. The 
only qualification considered essential was the knowledge of shop 
conditions, so that the person being interviewed would feel that his 
statements were understood. The fact that neither psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, or psychiatric social workers were selected to conduct the 
interviews shows very clearly that the intent was simply to gain in- 
formation concerning shop conditions and the attitudes resulting 
therefrom. Each interviewer was given the following list of instruc- 
tions: 
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l. Each interviewer was assigned a certain territory to cover. 
From the foreman of each department in his territory he was to ob- 
tain a list of the employees’ names. 

2. When the interviewer was ready to start interviewing in any 
department, it was recommended that he first go to the foreman in 
charge and make his presence known. 

8. It was recommended that the interviewer select the man he 
wanted to interview because otherwise the supervisor might be 
tempted to give him all his “problem cases” first. However, the inter- 
viewer was to cooperate with the supervisor so that the operation of 
the department would be interfered with as little as possible. 

4, The interviewer was to ask the supervisor’s advice about where 
the employee should be interviewed—whether away from the job or 
on the job. (Subsequent experience showed that it was usually ad- 
visable to interview an employee away from his work. Thereafter it 
was recommended that the interviewer ask the department chief for 
a bench or desk where he could conduct the interviews without in- 
terruption.) 

5. The interviewer was to make sure that the necessary arrange- 
ments were made for paying the employee his average earnings for 
the time consumed in the interview. 

6. In his contacts with supervisors the interviewer was to be care- 
ful not to betray the confidence of any employee and to refrain abso- 
lutely from discussing the content of the interviews with the super- 
visors, 

7. Only a few employees from any one location were to be inter- 
viewed on the same day, so that the work of the department might go 
on normally and without undue confusion or curiosity.’ 


Careful instructions with regard to approaching the employee and 
conducting the interview were also given the interviewers: 


1. Whenever possible, the employee was to be formally intro- 
duced to the interviewer by the supervisor. Interviewers were not to 
interview employees whom they knew, because the acquaintance 
might influence the employees’ comments. 

2, When the interviewer and employee were seated and ready to 
proceed with the interview, the employee was to be told the inter- 
viewer's name again. 


T Reprinted by permission of the publishers from Fritz Jules Roethlisberger and 
William John Dickson, Management and the Worker, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1989. 
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3. The interviewer was to explain to the employee the purpose of 
the interview, i.e., why any comments, either favorable or unfavor- 
able, that the employee cared to make about his supervisors, working 
conditions, and job were being solicited. 

4, The employee was to be told how the interviews would be used; 
for example, any complaints he had about working conditions would 
be investigated together with those of the other employees and, as 
far as practicable, remedial action would be taken. The manner in 
which the material gathered from the interviews was to be used in 
supervisory training conferences was also to be explained. 

5, The interviewer was to make clear to each employee that the 
interviews would be kept strictly confidential; i.e., the employee 
could tell the interviewer anything, no matter how bad it was, with- 
out getting in trouble himself or getting his supervisors or his co- 
workers in trouble. The interviewer was to explain that no names or 
company numbers would appear on any records and that the people 
who read the interviews or heard them read would not be told who 
the employee was or where he worked. Anything the employee said 
which might identify him with his supervisor would be deleted from 
his interview. 

6. The employee was to be told that the company was as much 
interested in the things he liked as in those with which he was dis- 
satisfied and which he thought needed to be corrected. 

7. The interviewer was to take almost verbatim notes as the em- 
ployee talked. He was to explain to the employee that he was writing 
down what was said word for word so that there would be no possible 
chance of misrepresenting or forgetting anything, (At first it was 
thought that taking notes might make the employee reluctant to talk, 
but this was found not to be true.) 

8. The interviewer was to be sympathetic and a good listener, and 
to let the employee know that he was really interested in his problems 
and complaints. 

9. Strict care was to be taken to express no agreement or disagree- 
ment with the complaints the employee made. The interviewer was 
to let the employee know that he himself was in no position to judge 
the correctness or incorrectness of what the employee was saying, 

10. The interviewer was not to inform the employee of the nature 
of the complaints made by other employees. 

11. The interviewer was not to give the employee advice as to 
what he should do. In rare cases he might advise an employee to see 


ell him about the various benefit plans, the Haw- 


his supervisor, or t 
thorne evening school, or similar things. However, the interviewer 
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was not to hesitate to offer encouragement to any employee if he 
thought it would do him good. 

12. The interviewer was to write up the interview under six head- 
ings. The opinions of the employee were to be divided first into three 
categories: working conditions, supervision, and job. Each of these 
headings was to have two subclassifications, likes and dislikes. 

This interviewing program received rather widespread acceptance 
from not only the employees but also the supervisors. Many em- 
ployees commented upon the recognition by management of the 
workers’ point of view, which they believed was implied in the pro- 
gram. Typical quotes revealing this were: “It’s a good idea to inter- 
view the operators as they may have something on their minds that 
they want to talk over with someone and this gives them a chance to 
do it,” or “I think interviewing is a good idea. It helps some people 
get a lot of things off their minds.” 

Although the original interviews were never conducted as if a 
questionnaire were being administered, the interviewer had certain 
questions in mind for the purpose of eliciting material. Such questions 
were, “How does your boss treat you?” or “What do you think of the 
Company as a place to work?” In other words, the interviewer led the 
conversation and the employee followed. In this type of interview it 
was often reported that the subject would wander from the topic. 
Feeling that this material was irrelevant the interviewer would try 
to lead him back. Too often, there was one subject uppermost in the 
mind of the person being interviewed and it was about this that he 
wished to talk. At this point, certain defects in the direct question 
method of interviewing were realized. It tended to put the person 
in a yes or no frame of mind, and prevented spontaneity of response. 
This led to the adoption of a different interviewing technique, which 
they called “the indirect approach.” Most briefly, this method al- 
lowed the employee to choose his own topic, and talk spontaneously. 
The interviewer was not to interrupt or change the topic. He was to 
listen attentively to anything the worker said and to take part in the 
conversation only to keep the employee talking. This change in 
technique resulted in a drastic change in the length of the interview. 


8 Ibid. 
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Whereas in the direct method the interview lasted approximately 30 
minutes, it now increased to one and one half hours. 

At this point it is necessary to note that the indirect method of in- 
terviewing as developed by the Hawthorne group is rather similar to 
the non-directive technique developed by Rogers. Careful check by 
the authors reveals that both of these techniques developed quite in- 
dependently of each other. It is an interesting observation in scientific 
methodology as well as fact, that very often two people working 
quite independently will, at approximately the same time, evolve 
similar contributions. For example, in psychology, James and Lange 
contributed similar theories explaining emotions and of course, the 
development of atomic physics similarly illustrates this point. 

As the importance of the interview method was realized, it was 
extended so that finally 21,126 employees were interviewed. It is 
desirable to remember that this interviewing program was not started, 
modified, nor continued simply because a psychologist wanted to do 
research, or because a social reformer wished to demonstrate that 
industry had a responsibility to its workers. It was a practical pro- 
gram that had very practical results for the company. For example, 
it resulted in drastic changes in the training of supervisors. This re- 
sulted in better supervision, because there was a tendency for super- 
visors to become less dogmatic and because it encouraged a growing 
appreciation of the effects which methods of supervision might have 
on the attitudes, morale, and working effectiveness of employees. 

Another use to which the interviews were put was a content analy- 
sis of complaints, as well as an investigation of those complaints 
which were specific. For example, during 1929, some 40,000 com- 
ments, including 28,000 complaints and 12,000 approvals, were sent 
to the organization responsible for the regulation and maintenance 
of physical plant conditions. Such things as aisles, furniture, lockers, 
fumes, smoke, and stairwells were investigated. 

However, in many respects, the most important results from the 
interviewing program were those that were unexpected. Among 
these were: (1) The existence of the interviewing program created 
a change in supervision. Apparently it stimulated the supervisor to 
greater effort. (2) The interviewers began to understand the impor- 
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tance of taking into consideration the thoughts and the reflections of 
workers, and they were very instrumental in developing techniques 
of understanding employees. (3) Employees appreciated being recog- 
nized as individuals who had valuable comments to make. They 
seemed to benefit as individuals because of the opportunity to express 
freely their feelings and emotions. 

Benefits resulting from the interviewing program were the cor- 
rection of unfavorable working conditions, better training courses 
for supervisors, and psychological benefits accruing to the person 
interviewed. Possibly one of the most important things in connection 
with the interviewing program was the realization that employee 
comments had a dual character: They not only served to communi- 
cate facts, but also to express sentiments; and too often, it was ex- 
tremely difficult to differentiate clearly between fact and sentiment. 
A classification of comments resulted in a trifold analysis. One group 
of complaints involved primarily the sensory experiences of seeing 
and touching. For example, “The tool is dull.” The second group in- 
cluded those in which sensory experiences played a large role, but 
also involved sensations arising within the organism. For example, 
“The room is hot” or “The job is dangerous.” In class C sensory experi- 
ences played a small role and sentiment a very large one. The com- 
ments can be understood only in relation to the social settings that 
inspired them, Such comments would include, “The rates are too 
low,” or “Ability does not count.” The complaint of one person with 
less education than others is, “The company attaches too much im- 
portance to education.” Another individual with more than average 
education says, “Brains do not count.” It is especially in this class of 
comments that we see the confusion between fact and sentiment. 
However, even in the first group mentioned, “The tool is dull” may 
not be a fact, but a complaint of a poor worker and therefore a senti- 
ment. 

To understand the confusion between fact and sentiment, one 
must differentiate between the manifest content, that which is said, 
from the latent content, the real meaning of the comment. For ex- 
ample, a worker complains that the rates are too low. This is the 
manifest content. The latent content as revealed by the interview is 
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that the man’s wife is sick and he has large doctor bills. To understand 
many employee complaints one must find the individual meaning be- 
hind the verbalization. The Hawthorne group discovered that certain 
complaints could not be treated as facts but as symptoms of personal 
situations which needed exploration. 

The Hawthorne group evolved a series of rules of orientation and 
of conduct in connection with their interviewing procedure. Rather 
close agreement can be discovered between these rules and those 
we suggested in the chapter on the interview. However, the rules of 
the Hawthorne group are equally important and deserve separate 
and complete consideration. The rules of orientation are as follows: 


1. The interviewer should treat what is said in an interview as an 

item in a context. 

1A. The interviewer should not pay exclusive attention to the mani- 
fest content of the conversation. 

1B. The interviewer should not treat everything that is said as either 
fact or error. 

1C. The interviewer should not treat everything that is said as being 
at the same psychological level. 

2. The interviewer should listen not only to what a person wants 
to say but also for what he does not want to say or cannot say 
without help. 

3. The interviewer should treat the mental contexts described in 
the preceding rule as indices and seek through them the per- 
sonal reference that is being revealed. 

4. The interviewer should keep the personal reference in its social 
context. 

4A. The interviewer should remember that the interview is itself 
a social situation and that therefore the social relation existing 
between the interviewer and the interviewee is in part deter- 
mining what is said. 
4A1. The interviewer should see to it that the speaker's sentiments 
do not act on his own.? 


The rules of conduct are: 


1. The interviewer should listen to the speaker in a patient and 
friendly, but intelligently critical manner. 


9 Reprinted by permission of the publishers from Fritz Jules Roethlisberger and 
William John Dickson, Management and the Worker, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1939. 
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9. The interviewer should not display any kind of authority. 
3, The interviewer should not give advice or moral admonition. 
4, The interviewer should not argue with the speaker. 
5. The interviewer should talk or ask questions only under certain 
conditions. 
a. to help the person talk. 
b. to relieve any fears on the part of the speaker which may be 
affecting his relation to the interviewer. 
c. to praise the interviewee for reporting his thoughts and feelings 
accurately. 


d. to veer the discussion to some topic which has been omitted or 
neglected. 
e. to discuss implicit assumption, if this is advisable.'? 


At this point one can readily see that the development of interview- 
ing at Western Electric had gone a long way, from attempting to 
understand employee attitudes to the realization that complaints 
were related to personal adjustment. Difficulties in the personal situa- 
tion of workers could be relieved or exaggerated depending upon 
the immediate work situation. Indifferent methods of supervision 
often left the employee without social support; this deficiency would 
be interpreted by such an individual as a threat to his security. Per- 
sonal situations in which there was a serious disorientation of general 
attitude frequently were accompanied by a reduced capacity for 
work. The interviewing program showed that the source of most em- 
ployee complaints is not some single cause, but rather a complex 
situation which can be understood only in terms of the worker's ad- 
justment to the interferences. By now, the reader can see that we 
are no longer talking about interviewing but rather counseling or 


psychotherapy. This point is stated very well by Roethlisberger and 
Dickson (12) as follows: 


Inasmuch as in most cases the worker could not adequately specify 
the locus of this dissatisfaction, it was important that the supervisor 
be alert to interferences of many types and kinds, those arising from 
within as well as from without the immediate working environment. 
By encouraging the worker to talk freely and by refraining from hasty 
disapprobation, the supervisor was in a better position to “spot” the 
locus of the interference and consequently to handle his employees 


10 [bid. 
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more intelligently. This was the lesson which had been learned from 
the interviewing program.™* 


The personnel counseling program as developed at the Hawthorne 
plant serves the employees and management equally well. There is 
absolutely no doubt that the method of interviewing developed is 
one of the acceptable methods of psychotherapy. The vast number 
of cases compiled by this group as well as those from the rather re- 
lated non-directive technique of Rogers demonstrates this clearly. 
Psychological disturbances do interfere with an individual's efficiency 
and are sometimes manifested in the classification, "dissatisfied 
worker." This interviewing program has led to the adjustment of 
otherwise maladjusted people. However, it is also important to point 
out that management benefits equally. Not only has the production 
of the recently adjusted workers increased; management now has a 
very effective tool to improve its system of communication. Too often 
management is preoccupied with the organization of effective com- 
munications down the chain of command and assumes erroneously 
that all is well. It has no way of knowing to what extent its orders 
and policies are actually carried out. The close personal and intimate 
contact that these interviewers, in a distinctly non-supervisory capac- 
ity, can have with employees is not often matched by other employer- 
employee relationships. These interviewers also afford the most 
meaningful way of safely channeling communications from employee 
to management. 

Because Western Electric learned all this the hard way, they not 
only are aware of the significance of their industrial counseling but 
regard it as very important in their scheme of management. The fact 
that they discovered so many important things which in some respects 
were in no way related to their original objective possibly makes 
them all the more appreciative. In any event, personal counseling con- 
tinues at Western Electric. For example, Dickson (6) has recently re- 
ported that in the Chicago Division there are 40 counselors equally 
divided among men and women. Each counselor is assigned a ter- 
ritory comprising some 300 employees to whom his entire time is de- 
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voted. The contacts are of two kinds: off-the-job interviews and 
on-the-job contacts. The former are held in a private room; employees 
are interviewed as often as seems necessary. These interviews average 
about an hour and 20 minutes, and average earnings are paid for the 
time spent with the counselor. The counselors are also expected to 
keep in touch with the employees and integrate themselves in the 
work group. They maintain such contacts by visiting the worker at 
his work place, in the aisles, restrooms, and so forth, As for the po- 
tential power of the interviewing method, Dickson reports a rather 
dramatic case in which a person in a relatively short time was made 
an effective member of society at little cost. 


The man was about 45 years of age with twenty years of service 
with the company. As a younger man he had progressed rapidly and 
had risen to the rank of supervisor. Then something happened and 
his course trended downward. When he came to the counselor’s at- 
tention he had been assigned to the lowest grade of work in the de- 
partment and was not doing well at it. His supervisor said that they 
had been concerned with his output and quality of work for a long 
time and had tried every method they knew for improving him but 
without results. He had become so nervous they hardly dared ap- 
proach him for fear he might incur an accident on his machine. 

In the interviews, the man seemed very willing to talk although 
at first he had great difficulty in expressing himself and there were 
long pauses in the interviews. Briefly, the picture was one of extreme 
social isolation. He had no friends or relatives except a brother whom 
he saw only infrequently. After work he ate his dinner and then 
locked himself in his room. His medicine cabinet was stocked with all 
sorts of nostrums and after dosing himself with these he usually went 
to bed and read detective stories or occasionally drank himself into 
a stupor. 

His locker at work also resembled a small drug store which he drew 
upon frequently during the day. He said that one of the things which 
bothered him most was the way his supervisors continually spied on 
him. Every time he turned around he could see his supervisor staring 
at him and even when his back was turned he could feel his super- 
visor's eyes boring a hole in his back. This was the general pattern 
revealed. 

The counselor began interviewing this person daily for about three 
weeks and then less and less frequently as the need diminished. Within 
a relatively short period his fears began to diminish, his performance 
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to improve, and he seemed to take a new interest in the people around 
him. Shortly afterward he improved sufficiently to justify his super- 
visors in recommending him for a higher grade of work and increase 
in pay. 

Today, six years later, he has married, established a home, risen 
to a responsible position, and seems to haye overcome his former 
difficulties completely.1? 


As for the variety of problerns that are covered by such interview- 
ers, Dickson offers the following selection from the interviews of two 
counselors which are regarded as typical: 


1. An employee who feels that his progress is too slow and who can- 
not see any chance for further progress in his department. 

2. An employee in a group which expects to be transferred soon is 
disturbed by the insecurity of the situation. 

8. A young man who is worried about being drafted. 

4, An employee who has been offered a higher paid job elsewhere 
but cannot decide whether to accept it. 

5. A young woman having difficulties with parents over getting mar- 
ried. ; 

6. A man with a neurotic wife. 

7. A young woman whose husband has deserted her. 

8. Friction with other workers on the job. 

9. A woman disturbed by her supervisor's criticism of her work.1* 


Needless to say, the rules of interviewing evolved some years earlier 
are still followed. The interviewer merely encourages continued con- 
versation. Any restatements by the interviewer are always addressed 
to the feeling of the employee rather than to the logical content of 
what is said. The counselor is a skilled listener who shows a real in- 
terest in the person. He never interrupts, argues, or gives advice. He 
does not indulge in any evaluation. He relates himself to everyone in 
the counseling territory in exactly the same way—to supervisor, shop 
steward, and worker. 

This system of interviewing, according to Dickson, provides an 
emotional release and a release from tensions. It also stimulates the 
employee to re-examine his beliefs and phantasies. Frequently, as a 
result, he modifies his interpretations of his experiences. 

12 American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 15:344 (1945). 

18 Ibid., page 345. 
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A counseling program is also conducted at the Kearny Plant of 
Western Electric. This program is conducted according to the recog- 
nition that counseling helps to solve personal employee problems, 
especially related to “work situation,” and improves supervision. 
Counseling helps supervisors understand that supervision must cover 
more than production, quality, and cost. This program has been ef- 
fective in improving the communication skills of supervisors. 

A tender spot in the counseling situation is the relation of the coun- 
selor and the supervisor. To gain the cooperation of the supervisor, 
the counselor does not take responsibility or assume authority for 
straightening out the problem on hand. This is the supervisor's duty; 
the counselor through interviewing technique attempts to help the 
supervisor develop insight. 

Oak Ridge. Oak Ridge grew in a very short time from hilly farm 
land to a city of 75,000 with all the conveniences of a well organized 
community (5). It was assumed because everyone would be employed 
at good wages and would be supplied with adequate housing that 
there would be no social or personal problems for the workers. Here 
the realists would be able to demonstrate that if you give a man and 
his family adequate salaries and living conveniences, personal prob- 
lems would not arise. How wrong this assumption proved to be! The 
problem of transplanting people did not work out so easily. Very soon 
it was realized that the family breadwinners, their wives, and their 
children had problems—and so did the single workers. Life for the 
12,000 housed in dormitories was not as smooth as expected. Either 
the newly-found freedom or the impersonal living resulted in fright- 
ened, insecure, and homesick behavior. Pilfering, gambling, and other 
problems were present. Because of these problems dormitory coun- 
selors were introduced. 

Young children coming from widely different school systems pre- 
sented educational-emotional problems as well as the typical varieties 
of juvenile delinquency. Because the workers could not indulge in 
"shop talk," there were difficulties in husband and wife relations, 
especially among the scientific group. General ignorance of the pur- 
pose of the project further contributed to the difficulties. The large 
quantities of materials that poured into Oak Ridge as well as the con- 
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spicuous absence of any visible project being shipped out, when cou- 
pled with the high degree of specialization of task, and the inability 
to determine the relationship between it and other jobs, contributed 
greatly to a wide variety of emotional and psychosomatic disorders. 
The most common mental illness was the type known as anxiety neu- 
rosis—in many respects similar to the diagnosis known as battle fa- 
tigue, found in overseas units. Fatigue reactions with associated ten- 
sions were common. Another pattern that evolved in Oak Ridge was 
the widespread unfounded rumor of undue health hazards (which 
resulted in anxieties). 

In Oak Ridge, a vast and complex system of security safeguards 
was emphasized. For many men and women, the importance of their 
war work was stressed and although they did not really understand 
the importance, this factor served as a stabilizing influence. How- 
ever, this emphasis did not help people with paranoid tendencies, 
(those who are likely to suffer from delusions, especially of personal 
reference). To these, the frequent inspections and continual need for 
identification were regarded with personal suspicion. An individual 
having such a basic pattern was likely to become even more excited 
and more susceptible to a breakdown. s 

In other words, jobs at good salary, with more or less adequate 
housing facilities, apparently are not enough to prevent personality 
disorders. One simply cannot overlook the personality pattern of the 
worker and the members of his family. Apparently these are even 
more important. To be sure, substandard jobs and substandard hous- 
ing, can bring on a crisis, but their correction, in and of itself, is not a 
preventative. And so, it was necessary to set up a program that those 
who know nothing at all about psychology might call social welfare, 
but that those with greater knowledge would call counseling. 

The program at Oak Ridge had three main divisions. The first was 
hospital service for in-patients and out-patients, who already showed 
evidence of mental sickness. The second was a community service 
which included child guidance and family counseling. The third as- 
pect of the program was geared to prevent mental breakdown within 
the plant by detection and early treatment. This threefold service 
served a very useful purpose. For example, if in the third or indus- 
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trial aspect, a worker was encountered who revealed anxiety on the 
job and there was a strong surmise that the root of the difficulty was 
in the home, it was possible, through the other services, to observe 
the children of this man in the school. If tensions in the child existed, 
then a visit to the home, ostensibly to go into the child’s problem, 
could be made. Such a situation does not make obvious the connec- 
tion between the father’s tension at work and the home picture. How- 
ever, at this point, the three-pronged attack on the problem can be 
found to clear the entire picture. To be sure, most industrial plants 
attempting such a program would not only meet with strong resist- 
ance but would be accused of paternalism. However, in the Oak 
Ridge situation, because of the peculiar circumstance of the job and 
community being rather integrated, such a plan was feasible. In a 
typical industrial picture, modifications of this plan might still be 
possible—that is, the industrial counselor might be able to contact 
the various school or community agencies and so obtain a more com- 
prehensive understanding of the worker's disorder. Leggo, Law and 
Clarke (9) have drawn the following conclusions concerning indus- 
trial psychiatry as a result of their Oak Ridge experiences. 
LJ 


m= 


. Causes of emotional disturbances in industry lie primarily within 
the individual, and the exciting mechanisms lie in the home or in 
his social surroundings. Our experience is that in not more than 
approximately 10% of the on-the-job emotional disturbances can 
exciting factors be recognized as lying in the industrial environ- 
ment. 

2. An adequate minimum amount of treatment results in conspicuous 
on-the-job improvement. This minimum will average two hours 
individual time and will rarely exceed three hours. 

8. Therapeutics directed to on-the-job patients is economically 
profitable by preventing non-disabling maladjustments from de- 
veloping into major disabling breakdowns. 

4. Seriously disturbed cases or those in which deep or prolonged 
therapy is required should not be handled on the job but referred 
to outside therapists. 

5. The community gains from a sound industrial psychiatric program 
by the increased number of home adjustments accomplished by 
on-the-job therapy. 

6. Institutional or private practice psychiatric techniques may require 
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considerable modification before they are applicable in industry. 
7. A program which we believe will justify the employment of a 
psychiatrist by an industry for a given period of time consists of: 
(a) Treatment of individual cases with particular reference to 
their value as educational material for the regular medical 
staff. 
(b) In-service training for the medical staff. 
(c) Improvement of emotional attitudes through conference meth- 
ods with medical, nursing, counselor, or Supervisory staffs. 
(d) Training for employment interviewers for methods of screen- 
ing for emotional instability. 
8. Criteria justifying the permanent employment of a psychiatrist 
are beyond the scope of this paper.** 

The Caterpillar Tractor Company. Whereas a psychiatrist intro- 
duced the program of counseling at Macy’s, a psychologist performed 
such a task at Caterpillar. This program was rather comprehensive 
and included testing, training, and counseling, all within the frame- 
work of mental hygiene. 

Prior to being hired, an applicant was interviewed to ascertain his 
“status of emotional fitness”; findings from this interview were inte- 
grated with results of the employment test battery, which included 
intelligence, mechanical, and emotional adjustment tests. The inte- 
gration of testing and interviewing allowed for the decision of hiring 
and specific placement. 

Employees were either referred to or voluntarily visited the psy- 
chologist, who was known as the Personnel Consultant. The type of 
counseling offered was directive. According to Weider (18), who was 
in charge of the program: “It is practicable and feasible to offer coun- 
sel, advice and make referrals, in an effort to remedy, alleviate and 
‘cure’ various conditions contributing to an employee's emotional 
and/or vocational maladjustment." At Caterpillar the task of counsel- 
ing was to make the employee aware of the "true" conflicts that 
underlay his complaint. When this awareness was reached, the 
symptom either was alleviated or disappeared. 

The psychologist at Caterpillar, in addition to counseling, also in- 
cluded in the program mental hygiene training. He worked with 

14 Industrial Medicine, 15:254 (1946). Reprinted by permission of the Indus- 
trial Medicine Publishing Company. 
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employment interviewers by conducting a continuing series of lec- 
tures on personality and applied psychology, and by supervising in- 
terviews. 

All employees were reached, in an attempt to put across mental 
hygiene education, through articles in the employees’ magazine and 
by the organization of a program called bibliotherapy. Bibliotherapy 
consisted of a careful selection of 200 books which were made avail- 
able to employees. These books, on various psychological topics, were 
chosen because of appropriateness of subject matter and simplicity of 
language. The experiences at the company showed that bibliotherapy 
was useful as a supplement to employee counseling. 

At Caterpillar recourse was made to outside community agencies, 
in order to effect a more complete vocational and emotional adjust- 
ment. 


Integration 


Four rather comprehensive industrial counseling programs have 
been described. Each is different from the other, not only in name 
and in original objective, but also as to the background of the per- 
sonnel involved, At Macy’s a psychiatrist who relegates the psycholo- 
gist to the specific role of testing has demonstrated the efficacy of 
a counseling program. Many workers on the job with emotional or 
vocational maladjustments have been salvaged and made more pro- 
ductive. 

At Western Electric, the counseling system evolved was far re- 
moved from the confines of the psychiatrist. The counselors were 
trained in a specific manner of interviewing which rather closely 
resembled the non-directive technique of Carl Rogers, a psychologist, 
and there is not a doubt that it amounts to psychotherapy. However, 
it must be stressed that the system developed at Western Electric, 
although in many respects valid, was developed the hard way over a 
long period of time and with many detours. 

At Oak Ridge, the problem was forced. Here were war workers 
doing a secret and very important war job which, by its very nature, 
required the workers to live and work in a fashion much more con- 
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fined than is usual in industry. Again we find the psychiatrist in 
charge, but we see the recognition that counseling can take place not 
only as a curative but also as a preventative, while the worker is on 
the job and before he is completely broken. 

At Caterpillar the clinical psychologist comes to the forefront. 
Demonstrated here is the fact that psychology in industry is not con- 
fined to testing solely for selection purposes; but rather that testing 
can become integrated in an ultimately more meaningful program of 
counseling the worker on the job, thereby leading to a decrease in 
vocational and emotional maladjustments. Dorcus and Case (7) have 
abstracted 116 of the 456 titles appearing in a three-year period end- 
ing July 1948 on the subject “Mental Hygiene Problems in Industry.” 
Such industrial programs are a part of either the plant medical serv- 
ice or the personnel department. Correcting individual maladjust- 
ments, reducing accidents, and relating off-the-job adjustment to on- 
the-job adjustment are among the more commonly reported results of 
such programs. Dorcus and Case conclude their survey by stating, 
“While one is impressed with the volume, we are disappointed that 
there are relatively few factual and experimental studies. It is quite 
apparent that the field is one in which a vast amount of work needs 
to be done." 

Despite the fact that some large-scale and many sporadic attempts 
to either promote or demonstrate the various uses of counseling in in- 
dustry have been going on for 20 years or so, it must be acknowledged 
that this is a largely unexplored field. The psychologist has not been 
satisfied with the experimental evidence, the industrialist still cannot 
see that a maladjusted worker is his problem, and the number of psy- 
chiatrists who have even worked in industry is small. 

A program must emerge. This field is not one which intrinsically 
belongs to psychiatry, clinical psychology, or even to people who have 
been trained in an interviewing technique. It may be that a new pro- 
fession should emerge. For lack of a better name it could be called 
industrial counseling, and in its formative stages should draw people 
from many different professional backgrounds. Different techniques 
of therapy should be used but more than self-evaluated data must 
ultimately be gathered. It will be then that the best techniques will 
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emerge. Until that time, bold recognition must be given to the fact 
that the absentee, the quarrelsome worker, the chronic hospital user, 
the high accident rate employee are very likely vocationally and/or 
emotionally maladjusted individuals. The particular problems they 
present in industry are only a symptom. Cures cannot be effected in 
either physical or mental illnesses only by treating symptoms. One 
must reach the cause. A worker on the job does not leave his home 
problems at home, The reverse is true. Problems on the job also affect 
the worker in his home and community relations. An individual, even 
the first day he works on his first job, presents degrees of adjustment 
or maladjustment. The job history from then on will serve either to 
increase or decrease the personal adjustments the worker has made. 
Incidentally, although the term worker has been used throughout this 
chapter, by no means has there been an attempt to preclude the em- 
ployer. Employers are workers, too. In fact, one way of possibly dem- 
onstrating the efficacy of a counseling program in industry is to intro- 
duce the program by counseling the employers first. It may be that 
then, recognizing the value of such a program, they will be more 
able to see that counseling should spread to the lower echelons in our 
industrial society. 

Counseling in industry should therefore be regarded as another 
stage in the continuum of guidance. The first phase might be known 
as educational guidance, the second phase as vocational counseling, 
and the third phase as industrial counseling. A very strong case can 
be made for industrial establishments, rather than a wide variety of 
community agencies, handling this problem. The meaningfulness of 
counseling in the industrial situation is greater than in the typical 
community setting, which sometimes serves only to separate the seg- 
ments of a personality that is striving for integration. 


Summary 


Industrial counseling takes place within the industrial establish- 
ment. Since vocational and emotional problems can have a continu- 
ously reversible cause and effect relationship, and since some job 
histories begin and continue with vocational and emotional malad- 
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justment, it is advisable to recognize that counseling must be con- 
tinued in industry. 

The argument that it is not the responsibility of industry to bear 
the costs of adjusting these problems of people is not valid. If industry 
does not pay directly, then the indirect costs of taxation and philan- 
thropic bequests are likely to be even greater. 

Not very much work in this area has been performed in industry. 
Anderson, a psychiatrist, as a result of some work at R. H. Macy, re- 
ports that 20 per cent of all employees are what may be called 
“problem” employees. 

The most intensive type of counseling program in industry has been 
developed and carried on at Western Electric. The interview pro- 
cedure resembles rather closely the non-directive technique. It is in- 
teresting to note that counseling developed as a by-product of a re- 
search study rather than as a direct objective or plan. Western Elec- 
tric has discovered that such a counseling program benefits both man- 
agement and employee. 

Oak Ridge demonstrates that giving people jobs at good salaries 
and also providing workers with satisfactory housing will not solve 
all problems. A counseling program had to be introduced to help 
solve the personal and emotional difficulties of the people living and 
working in Oak Ridge. The fourth illustration of a counseling pro- 
gram described was the work at the Caterpillar Tractor Company. In 
this company a psychologist was in charge. 

Counseling in industry should be regarded as a stage in the con- 
tinuum of guidance. The meaningfulness of counseling in the indus- 
trial situation can be greater than in the typical community setting. 
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RELATION OF 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


TO VOCATIONAL SELECTION 


[ACT SELECTION is the process whereby applicants 
for positions become employees. In such a situation, there is a job 
available and there are many people seeking it. Of course, the number 
of people who want the job varies with economic conditions and the 
resulting labor supply. 

The ideal in vocational selection is to choose the one person who 
best qualifies for the job. In actual practice this ideal is never reached, 
since it is undoubtedly true that many people are equally fit for any 
one job. It is therefore more accurate to state that in vocational selec- 
tion the primary problem is to select among the many applicants the 
one person who is likely to perform the job as well as can be expected. 

The frame of reference in vocational selection is the opposite of 
that in vocational guidance. In selection there is one job and many 
people. In guidance there is one individual and many potential jobs. 
This reversal requires a rather different orientation even though the 
tools, instruments, and techniques used in guidance are similar to 
those used in selection. The major difference is in orientation. In guid- 
ance it can be assumed that the client is seeking help. As a result he is 
likely to be more honest in his statements to a counselor. In selection 
the applicant wants and often needs the job and will try to “beat” the 
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personnel department by elaboration, and sometimes even prevarica- 
tion. In selection the person doing the hiring is under pressure to make 
achoice that would be best for the company and very often seemingly 
tangential explorations concerning the individual are not possible. In 
guidance the counselor, even though he might be under pressure, 
must always remember that he is dealing with an individual; conse- 
quently the process is likely to be more lengthy. Possibly the biggest 
difference between guidance and selection is in the social significance 
of the two for the community. In selection it is assumed that when 
the decision is made not to hire an applicant the company has no fur- 
ther obligations to the individual. In guidance it is not an exaggera- 
tion at all to state that the client's social welfare and economic well- 
being are in the hands of the counselor, An incorrect decision not to 
hire a person is not nearly so critical because if the person is employ- 
able, he will seek and obtain another job. An incorrect decision in 
guidance may be serious insofar as the person may wind up in a job 
that is not capable of satisfying his needs. Ultimately, this mismatch- 
ing results in either vocational or emotional maladjustment; and not 
only the individual but even the style of life of the individual's present 
or future family is affected. 

Although it is true that guidance and selection are very different, it 
can be noted that theoretically this difference need not exist. In 
Utopia, guidance and selection would be merged into a continuing 
process. Every individual would be employed in a job that is most 
suited to his abilities, and so on. Under present conditions, the prob- 
lems of attempting to integrate guidance and selection become so 
great as to be insurmountable. For example, many more people as- 
pire to be M.D''s than can be admitted to medical schools. The num- 
ber of applicants is so large that it is really difficult to understand the 
validity of the process by which medical schools accept candidates. 
For a physically healthy United States many more doctors should be 
trained. However, medical schools show little inclination to expand 
to meet this need. The result is a shortage of doctors as well as a 
chaotic and overcompetitive system of selecting qualified applicants. 
Another example might be the field of accountancy. For any of many 
reasons, college students will study accountancy. The facilities to do 
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so on the college level are not restricted. This allows all who are quali- 
fied to study accountancy and eventually enter the profession. Such a 
practice must lead to overcrowding and force some not to practice ac- 
countancy who are qualified. The point being made is that at present 
we have either unrestricted educational opportunities with resulting 
overcrowding or restricted educational opportunities with resulting 
shortages. 

Despite the laments of G.1’s, the closest this country has ever come 
to an acknowledgment of the importance of integrating guidance and 
selection has been in the practices of the Armed Forces during World 
War II. There is not a single case on record of an individual once hav- 
ing received his “greetings” being told by the interviewer, “Sorry we 
have no job for you today. Suggest you try us again in the near future.” 
The personnel job done by the Armed Forces can be considered as 
miraculous, at least when compared with the practices of our educa- 
tional institutions as well as the personnel departments of most com- 
panies, Despite the huge growth of manpower in the Armed Forces 
which of course was unparalleled, guidance and selection were at 
once an identical process. This is not to say that individual mistakes 
were not made. However, it must also be recognized that certain civil- 
ian occupations were severely restricted with reference to the mili- 
tary. Lawyers were at a disadvantage, since we were fighting rather 
than arguing with the enemy. On the other hand the need for pilots 
and navigators existed out of proportion to the previous civilian 
needs and so training was required. Since the need for personnel was 
great and training was necessary in unprecedented numbers, it be- 
came important to select people for various assignments with a more 
thorough understanding of the principles of vocational guidance than 
otherwise usually exists in personnel departments. 

Much if not all of the subject matter of vocational guidance, as dis- 
cussed in the previous chapters, applies to vocational selection, even 
though in practice there are obvious differences between them. In 
other words, the members of a personnel department, to be most ef- 
fective, should know more than how to use certain selection tools. 
They should understand the theory and applications underlying the 
counseling interview, psychological tests, occupational information, 
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and so on. They should evaluate the specific techniques used in rela- 
tion to other available techniques. 

Rather little sound and systematic research has been carried on to 
refine selection techniques to the point where they can be said to 
possess proven scientific validity. Personnel departments seem quite 
content to exist on self-evaluation systems. They have generally re- 
mained insecure because most companies do not consider them 
really important; consequently, financial retrenchment in companies 
often hits them first. 

Since almost everyone considers himself a good judge of “human 
nature;"—whatever that is—the backgrounds of people in personnel 
have been varied, and too often unrelated to psychology and its 
related disciplines. Stagner (86) obtained replies to a questionnaire 
from 36 companies employing approximately 815,000 people. These 
replies are therefore to be considered as representative only of large 
companies. One of the questions was whether professionally trained 
psychologists were employed in the personnel department. Only 80 
per cent indicated “yes”; but further, only 58 per cent considered 
them desirable. In the same study, 42 per cent of the companies had 
an employee counseling system and 58 per cent considered such a 
system desirable. It is interesting to note that the attitudes of these 
corporate executives were in part negativistic. That is, 19 per cent 
did not consider the employment of a trained psychologist as de- 
sirable, and 11 per cent did not consider employee counseling systems 
desirable. At this point it might be mentioned that there is less 
resistance to psychological tests than there is to psychologists, since 
56 per cent of the companies administered intelligence tests and 58 
per cent administered performance tests. Only 3 per cent did not 
consider intelligence tests desirable and 11 per cent did not consider 
performance tests desirable. 


Scientific aids in selection 


In practice there are six aids in the selection of employees. They 
are: recruitment, interviewing, the application blank, letters of rec- 
ommendation, checking claims of the applicant, and psychological 
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tests. The amount of scientific work done in connection with each of 
these varies. 

Refinement of recruitment policies. Industrial establishments ob- 
tain employees in any of a wide variety of ways, but if a generaliza- 
tion is possible it is that the usual recruitment policy is haphazard. 
Employees are just hired. Sources of securing employees include per- 
sonal contact of executives; personal contact of fellow employees; 
employment agencies, either government or private; want ads or 
situation wanted ads in newspapers or trade magazines; and direct 
solicitation on the part of the applicant. In the instance of some com- 
panies, in relation to college graduates, there is active recruiting by 
having company representatives interview college seniors on the 
campus. 

To the best of the authors’ knowledge, very little worth-while re- 
search has been done in this area. It appears obvious that depending 
upon the type of job, the industry, or the geographic location, some of 
these recruitment systems might be better than others. Very worth- 
while research can be conducted in the future by companies conduct- 
ing follow-up studies to determine which type of recruitment has led 
to the most successful employee. In the meantime there does not seem 
to be any definite information. Directors of personnel will enthusi- 
astically swear by the system they use, but really have no data to 
prove that it is the best system. Even such a statement as this is likely 
to result in attacks of a defensive nature. If it does, then it will be all 
to the good, since it may lead to evaluating recruitment programs. 

The interview. The selection interview attempts to discover 
whether the candidate has sufficient qualifications for the job. In in- 
dustry there are two types of employment interviews. The first might 
be called the preliminary or rail interview. This is a very brief inter- 
view, likely to last as little as three minutes. The interviewer with a 
specific job analysis in mind will run through a batch of applicants 
at one time to hire a packer, at another time a sales clerk, and so forth. 
Very obvious qualifications such as age, education, and experience 
are kept in mind and only those people are selected who meet the 
definition of the job, in terms of the certain specific qualifications. 

The second type of the interview is more lengthy, and for lack of a 
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better name, might be called the final interview. It is during this in- 
terview that a more serious attempt is made to know the applicant's 
potentialities. Gardiner (12) reports that 57 out of 60 employment 
managers replied “Yes” to the question, “Do first impressions count?” 
Not nearly so many psychologists would be that optimistic concerning 
first impressions. 

The greatest single means of improving the selection interview 
would be to require that interviewers be trained. Almost everyone 
believes that he can interview, and as long as “self-evaluation” is the 
criterion, this belief is never shaken. For example, in the review of 
interviewing policies in a certain company in which approximately 
40 interviewers stationed throughout the country reported their 
“system,” it was found that each one, without training, had varied 
ideas and widely different behavior in interviewing. Some interview- 
ers were content with a five-minute interview, whereas others inter- 
viewed an applicant for three hours. One interviewer never saw an 
applicant unless he kept him waiting one and a half hours, whereas 
another in the same company never interviewed an applicant until 
he took him to lunch. In each of these cases, the interviewer was very 
definite about the reasons why his system was best. 

As has been pointed out in an earlier chapter on the interview, 
there are basically three types: authoritarian, non-directive and non- 
authoritarian. It is inconceivable that a person should attempt to 
conduct an employment interview without at least a knowledge of 
the fact that there are different types of interviews and that each has 
a different theoretical structure. The early studies that reported the 
lack of agreement among interviewers will not be referred to except 
to point out that different methods of interviewing on the part of in- 
terviewers with varied training must, of course, lead to differences. 
The contributions of psychologists cannot be overlooked. To be an 
employment interviewer, one need not be trained in either psycho- 
analysis or non-directive counseling. But it might be added that such 
training would be helpful. Admitting that the interview in industrial 
selection is conducted under time pressure and must be brief, one 
must ask a basic question, why an interview? If it cannot accompish 
something besides what the other aids in selection accomplish, there 
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is no point to it. Nevertheless, the interview is in many respects the 
most important part of the selection process. Some executives who 
insist on conducting a final interview believe that an interview is a pep 
talk. For example, one of the authors was told by the head of a psy- 
chology department “that all appointments to our staff are made upon 
our recommendation to the president, but he insists on the final in- 
terview.” This interview turned out to be a 15-minute one-way con- 
versation, with the president doing all of the talking. There is abso- 
lutely no evidence that college presidents are less capable than their 
corporate brothers in conducting interviews. Much nonsense in in- 
dustry goes on under the guise of employment interview. 

A useful pamphlet to improve the employment interview is Em- 
ployee Evaluation Manual for Interviewers, by Fear and Jordan 
(11). They suggest that interviewers use an employee evaluation form 
as an aid in conducting the interview. They recommend that the in- 
terview have three major headings: work experience, training, and 
personal history. It is their belief that having the applicant talk first 
about his work experience is the best way to begin an interview, since 
it is a subject that the applicant knows and can talk most easily about. 
It is easy to lead the person from previous experience into training 
and then finally touch upon the more subtle areas of the interview. 
The manual is also valuable insofar as it provides illustrations of 
worth-while lead questions. For example, ^I see by your application 
that you worked for the — Company. Suppose you begin by tell- 
ing me just what you did there.” To determine relations with former 
supervisors such questions are suggested as, "How good a job did your 
foreman do in supervising his men?” or, “Was he fair in his dealings 
with the men?” A very difficult part of the employment interview is 
determining the reasons for leaving previous jobs. Such questions as, 
“How did you happen to take the job at the Company?” when fol- 
lowed with, “and leave the job” can allow the trained interviewer to 
explore tactfully these difficult matters. For example, the interviewer 
might probe further by stating, “This job doesn't seem to represent 
very much improvement in either wages or opportunity,—Why do you 
want to make the change?" The employment interviewer should be 
able to determine the reasons for job termination. Lack of flexibility, 
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temper, job wandering, dissatisfaction with job conditions should be 
considered as possible predictors of adjustment on the new job. The 
interviewer can ferret out this information. 

Although there is no statistical evaluation in connection with the 
manual by Fear and Jordan, it at least, to a certain extent, presents 
specific information in conformance with sound psychological prac- 
tice. It is for this reason that it is recommended as an aid to improving 
the interview. 

Included in the manual is an illustration of a form that Fear and 
Jordan designed for use in interviewing. The form provides a check 
list of questions under such general headings as previous experience 
and training; space for rating the applicant as below average, aver- 
age, or above average in each general characteristic; and space for a 
brief comment about each. It provides as well for a record of test re- 
sults, an over-all rating for the specific job, and for a summary of the 
interview. We give here the general instructions to the interviewer, 
the check list, and the over-all rating. 


EMPLOYEE EVALUATION FORM FOR INTERVIEWERS 


NAME «serra . se» JOB CONSIDERED FOR salse sie nnt 
INTERVIEWER DATE a reteset altel TED 
1NsTRUCTIONS: Rate the adequacy of the applicant's work experience, 
training, and manner and appearance only as they apply to the job 
for which he is being considered. For your aid in writing interview 
summary, mark a check (/) in box before question items to which an- 
swers are favorable and a cross (X) where responses are unfavorable. 
Mark only those items which have a bearing on the requirements of 
the particular job in question. Place a check (/) on each line to indi- 
cate your estimate of how well the applicant satisfies the requirements 
of the factor considered. Note brief facts which substantiate your de- 
cision in space below each line. 

PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE 

^ [X] Similar job duties? : 

» [X] Required hand and machine tools? 

c [X] Same type materials? 

p [X] Similar working conditions? 

x [X] Same degree of supervision? 

v [7] Shown development on the job? 
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IL TRAINING 

^ [7) Sufficient formal school education? 

» [X] Best liked or least liked subjects related to job requirements? 

c [7] Required mechanical, mathematical or otber specialized train- 
ing? 

D Required “on the job" training? 

x [Z] Any special training since leaving regular school? 

MANNER AND APPEARANCE 

^ [X] Favorable, unfavorable mannerisms? (gestures, facial expres- 
sions, speech) 

» [X] General appearance satisfactory? (features, poise, dress, per- 
sonal hygiene) 

c (X] Evidences of cultural background? (speech, courtesy, interests) 

» [X] Voice and speech acceptable? 

x [7] Physical qualifications adequate? (height, weight, stamina) 

v — Any physical disabilities? 

c [7] Appear nervous, high-strung? 

n [7] Appear aggressive, self-confident? 


n 


IV SOCIABILITY (TEAMWORK) 
a [] Any job experience requiring special teamwork? 
» (J) Participate in school social activities? 
c [7] Take part in community affairs? 
D [y] Engage in any group recreation? 
x [7] Interests reflect liking for people? 
r [7] Appear friendly, the kind of person who can get along with 
others? 
V EMOTIONAL STABILITY 
A [y] Friction with former supervisor? ("chip on shoulder" or "sour 
grape" attitude) 
» [Z] Unsound reasons for leaving jobs? (incompetence, quick tem- 
per, inflexibility) 
c [7] Unsatisfactory job stability? (easily dissatisfied or discouraged) 
D [J] Reasons for leaving school? (reaction to failure: frank or de- 


fensive) 

x [/] Difficult adolescent period? (parents divorced, all work-no 
play, ete.) 

r [/] Lonely, poorly balanced life now? (inadequate social contacts, 
etc.) 


VI MATURITY 
^ [7] Work after school or summers? (earliest contribution to family 


income) 
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» (J Decisions dominated by family? (lean on family for moral sup- 
ort) 

cM Ever lived away from home? (had to make own way) 

p Ever handle more than one job at a time? (economic drive) 

£ [Y] Good sense of responsibility? (considered transportation, 
wages, hours, family in making change of jobs; how much life 
insurance) 

r [Z] Why did he apply for work here? (any logical occupational goal) 

VII LEADERSHIP CAPACITY 

A Ul Ever had leadership experience? (in school, former job, com- 
munity) 

B [7] Does he want to be a leader? (why) 

c [7] Seem like natural leader type? (dominate or inspire confidence, 
respect) 

D [7] Reasonably aggressive, self-confident and self-sufficient? 

OVER-ALL RATING FOR SPECIFIC JOB 

Considering all the facts you have learned about — Above Average 

the application, how well is he fitted for this job — Average 

in comparison with other men already doing 

this work in the plant? . X Below Average' 


Hovland and Wonderlic (21, 39) have developed an instrument 
called the Diagnostic Interviewers’ Guide. This form includes ques- 
tions designed to cover four areas: work history, family history, social 
history, and personal history. The information elicited enables the in- 
terviewer to ask himself certain questions about the applicant and the 
resulting judgments are reduced to quantitative ratings. Two differ- 
ent interviewers using this Guide obtained judgments of applicants 
that had a correlation of + .71. A follow-up in an industrial establish- 
ment showed that the successful group of employees, that is, those 
who had longer periods of employment, received original higher 
ratings on the Guide than the dismissed group of employees. 

Otis (31) has reviewed methods of improving the employment in- 
terview and concludes that there is a marked trend toward the use of 
some type of guide in the employment office. Although no one guide 
has been found to be distinctly superior, most make it possible for 
several interviewers to agree more consistently. It has been learned 
that rating scales offer further aid. Otis concludes that 


1 Reprinted by permission of The Psychological Corporation. 
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research studies in the validity and reliability of the interview show 
that the employment interview does not have to have low reliability 
and validity and that in some cases it meets acceptable statistical 
standards. The study of the interview procedure under controlled 
conditions indicates possibilities of even greater improvement in the 
future? 


The major difference between employment and vocational in- 
terviews is that the former tend to be more standardized. When peo- 
ple whose background and training are inadequate conduct inter- 
views, they must be supplied with aids or crutches. If employment 
interviewers had more sound information in vocational psychology, 
guides would not be necessary. A standardized interview has the ad- 
vantage of leaving little to the judgment of the interviewer. Where 
the judgment of the interviewer cannot be trusted, this limitation 
is necessary. It would be better to hire more competent interviewers 
and allow them the spontaneity that interviews often afford. 

Application blank. The application blank is one of the most com- 
monly used tools in the employment screen. It is usually a standard- 
ized form, and requests personal history items from the applicant. Its 
two most common uses are: (1) to form a live file of applicants to be 
used when needed; and (2) to prepare the interviewer and give him 
sufficient orientation to ask more meaningful questions during the in- 
terview. There are two additional uses of the application blank. Under 
proper conditions it can become a predictor of success; and it can val- 
idly aid in the selection of candidates. Innumerable studies have been 
conducted, in which it has been found that personal history items dif- 
ferentiate the successful from the unsuccessful applicants. For exam- 
ple, Tiffin (87) reports how a laundry relieved its problem of high 
labor turnover among female pressers, as à result of the analysis of 
certain personnel data. Table 25 shows that women pressers who re- 
main on the job tend to be older, shorter, and heavier, and to have less 
formal education than those who leave the job within a short period 
of time. 

Since Tiffin does not record any further data, it is impossible to 


2 Reprinted from Journal of Consulting Psychology, 8:68 (1944), by permission 
of the American Psychological Association, publishers. 
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TABLE 25 


PERSONNEL DATA ON WOMEN EMPLOYED AS PRESSERS 
IN A LAUNDRY 


(after Tiffin) 
Those Employed More Those Who Worked Less 
Than 8 Months Than 6 Weeks 
Average age when hired 27.2 yrs. 22.2 yrs. 
Average height 52.8 in. 5'8.7 in. 
Average weight 145 Ibs. 125 Ibs. 
Average yrs. of school 9.8 yrs. 9.9 yrs. 


Adapted from J. Tiffin, Industrial Psychology. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1947. 


determine whether these differences in age, height, weight, and edu- 
cation approach statistical significance. 

The important fact to be determined from any statistical analysis 
of differences between averages is whether the difference may be at- 
tributed to chance, due to the particular sampling, or whether the 
difference existing is a real one and would occur again in another 
sampling. To enter into a complete discussion of the derivation of 
statistically reliable differences at this point would not only be too 
involved but would be a digression from the objective of the chapter. 
(See the chapter on statistics.) However, it is necessary to call to the 
readers attention the fact that it is sometimes not advisable to 
draw conclusions from differences in numbers, percentages, or aver- 
ages unless the proper statistical checks have been made. 

As early as 1922, the application blank was statistically refined as 
an aid in the selectior of salesmen. Goldsmith (15) determined that 
by assigning weights to such items as marital status, previous occupa- 
tion, membership in clubs, and others, the successful salesmen could 
be differentiated from the unsuccessful. Adopting a critical score, 54 
per cent of the failures would have been eliminated and 84 per cent 
of the successes would have remained in the company. 

Ohmann (30), in a careful study, determined that 18 items on the 
application blank were very meaningful in differentiating successful 
from unsuccessful salesmen in the company investigated. The items, 
together with the scoring weights assigned, are presented in Table 26. 

It must be emphasized that the experiences in each company, the 
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TABLE 26 
SCORING WEIGHTS FOR PERSONAL HISTORY ITEMS 
(after Ohmann) 
9. Years on last job Score 
Lessthanl...... te 5 
1 to lyr, 11 mo. ety ab 
2 to 2 yrs. 11 mo. . 8 
8 to 3 yrs. 11 mo. . 6 
4-5 yrs. 11 mo. 8 
6-9 yrs. Ll mo. ..... s 10 
10. Experience in maintenance 
None .... eme 
Any amount ..... nnt 6 
11. Average no. years on all 
jobs 
All others ....--+-- 3 ege 8 
4. 5 
8 
12. Average monthly earnings on 
last regular job 
Up to 150 5 
150-199 ... 4 
5. Thousands of ins. 200-249 . 8 
10 or more .....+--- 5 250-349 . uy 
5to 10 ... 6 350-399 .. 5 
lto5. 8 400-up e nt 6 
None .......- 6 18. Reason for leaving last 
6. Amount of debts regular job 
None ..eoee 4 Still employed .....-.+++- 10 
Current .... 6 Job discontinued .....---- 7 
$500 or more 5 (depression) 
7. Years of education (Co. folded) 
Grades 1-8 ......-- 6 (also illness and circumstances 
9, 10; TIER was beyond man’s control) 
12; Col. Los 6 To better self ...... ess 
CoL2,8.—5 . 0 (positive reasons) 
Col. 4, more ...--+-- 5 Was let go—dismissed ..... 4 
8. Number of clubs (but if because of conflict with 
None ...2ee 6 management, score as negative 
One... domes i reason) 
Two .....- 56 Negative reasons ...---+-+ 2 
Three, more ....---- 8 (friction) 


Critical Score + 62 

The experience of the company is that 70% of those scorin; above 62 are 
still working, while only 30% ‘of those scoring below 62 are sti employed. 
Adapted from O. A. Ohmann, “A Report of Research on Selection of Salesmen at Tremco 


Manufacturing Company," Journal of Applied Psychology, 25:18-29 (1941). Used by per- 
mission of the American Psychological ‘Association, publishers. 
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type of personnel employed, and the type of product sold are so dif- 
ferent that it is extremely unlikely that any success would be ob- 
tained by simply using these 13 items together with the specific 
weights. This material is included merely as an illustration. For this 
company, these 13 items were the ones that were useful. They might 
not be similarly useful in other companies. The original application 
blank included 31 items. 

Most of the work in the refinement of the application blank has 
been done in the selection of insurance salesmen. Kornhauser and 
Schultz (24), Bills (4), and Kurtz (25) are among the many who have 
reported success in the selection of applicants by means of an appli- 
cation blank standardized through the statistical refinement of its 
various items. There is absolutely no reason to believe that selection 
through the application blank should be predominantly limited to 
life insurance salesmen. The authors believe that analysis of applica- 
tion blanks for most of the jobs available can result in improvement in 
the selection procedure. 

There is still another use for the application blank, which the au- 
thors would be remiss not to report. This use is not to be condoned 
in any manner or form. The authors do not believe that by mentioning 
it, they will further its use, but rather hope that they will help reduce 
or even ultimately eliminate this crime in employment practices. 
Many employers and even their personnel departments promote 
prejudice by including, in the job specifications, characteristics of the 
individual which in no way can be found to be related to a job analy- 
sis. The prejudices of people are as many as they are illogical, but the 
most common concern religion and skin color. There are many di- 
rect and indirect items on the application blank which allow the pro- 
motion of prejudice in hiring procedures. Among the most direct 
questions are those about race or skin color, religion, and nationality. 
Many unknowing applicants who are Americans foolishly enter na- 
tionality as different from citizenship. 

Among the indirect questions are: father’s nationality, mother’s na- 
tionality, or the counterpart, father’s and mother’s place of birth. No 
one has ever established a statistical relationship between parents’ 
nationality and job requirements and so obviously, the only point in 
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the inclusion of such an item on the application blank is to promote 
the prejudice of the employer. Some forms include a space for supply- 
ing information on grandparents’ place of birth. Other items in the 
indirect question category include mother’s maiden name, change of 
name if any, a request for listing church organization, requiring as a 
reference the listing of a clergyman, and the request to list languages 
spoken at home in addition to English. 

Another item in this category is the request for a photograph to be 
submitted along with the application blank. In certain very large 
organizations, this may serve a future identification purpose, in 
which case it may be regarded as innocent. However, there are two 
additional reasons for the inclusion of the photograph. One is to pro- 
mote prejudice and the other is to encourage amateur physiogno- 
mists, Neither have a place in a selection procedure designed to hire 
on the basis of merit. 

Letters of recommendation. Many employers request that the ap- 
plicant furnish a listing of references. However, very few follow up 
with a request for a letter of recommendation from the listed refer- 
ences. It must be recognized that when personal references are given, 
it is obvious that only those will be named who can be estimated in 
advance as furnishing good references. And thus, the value of a letter 
of recommendation might be related to the ability of the letter 
writer, but hardly related to the ability of the applicant. This is not to 
say that the practice of writing letters of recommendation should be 
discontinued. However, the limitations of this procedure in employ- 
ment screening must be recognized. At best, one may find these use- 
ful only insofar as they determine gradations of positive qualities. 
Letters of recommendation from former employers may have more 
value, but then since the motive of the letter writer cannot be known, 
the value judgments obtained from such letters must be limited. 

Many large firms have decided upon the policy of limiting the let- 
ter of recommendation to merely a statement of the former employee's 
job title and the dates of employment. Such letters can serve to check 
on the honesty of the applicant's statement of his previous employ- 
ment history. It may well be that this is the only value of letters of 
recommendation. No scientifically conducted study has been per- 
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formed to determine the value of letters of recommendation. This 
might be a worth-while field of investigation, and ultimately there 
may be a rating scale devised to better evaluate these subjective ap- 
praisals. For the time being, their use should be limited. 

Checking claims of applicant. As surprising as it may sound, it is 
nevertheless true that many firms employing otherwise sound selec- 
tion procedures do not check the claims made by the applicant. Most 
are quite content with allowing the interviewer to decide on the hon- 
esty of the applicant and his application blank. This of course is not 
the most objective manner of checking honesty. Depending upon the 
importance of the job, deliberate attempts should be made through 
either mail or personal interview to check educational and work his- 
tory of applicants. It is not suggested that investigations equal to those 
conducted by the Federal Bureau of Investigation be conducted for 
most jobs, but it is equally ridiculous not to check such very obvious 
items as the two previous jobs held and the last educational institution 
attended. 

Donald G. Paterson writes, in private correspondence, “It is strange 
that in forty years of personnel work little or no data are available 
on the validity or accuracy of work histories as given by different 
occupational, age, sex and educational groups." A study by Keating, 
Paterson, and Stone (22) attempts to shed some light on the accuracy 
of work histories given during an interview held with unemployed 
persons registering for employment. Each statement as to salary, du- 
ration of job, and duties was checked with the former employers’ rec- 
ords. The conclusion drawn by Keating et al. is, “Validity remained 
high for histories secured for jobs held up to six years prior to the in- 
terview. In terms of correlation coefficients, the validities may be gen- 
eralized as being from +.90 to +.98.” 

Since the atmosphere during an interview in an agency employ- 
ment office may be different from that in a personnel department, it is 
unsafe to conclude from this study that applicants always state facts 
about previous jobs with complete accuracy. More research in this 
area is needed. 

Tests. The greatest single contribution of psychologists to employ- 
ment procedures has been the development and use of psychological 
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tests for selection purposes. Chapters 6 through 9 have described 
characteristics, developments, and types of psychological tests in use; 
and of course, all of this information applies to the use of tests in selec- 
tion. To avoid repetition, much of this will not be discussed here, 
except to mention that the frame of reference of testing in the employ- 
ment department is different from that found in guidance. In voca- 
tional selection, tests must be related to those important characteris- 
tics predicting success on the job. Further, testing in industry is under 
much greater pressure as to both time and money. If one remembers 
that tests are used primarily for screening, he will realize that many 
more people must be given the test than are ultimately selected. For 
example, if a client in a guidance agency is given a battery of tests 
lasting three hours, it is very likely that all of the information obtained 
will be very useful. However, in industry, if experience shows that 
only one out of every four applicants possesses the ability to pass the 
test battery, then four times more time must be spent than is actually 
productively used by the company. It is primarily for this reason that 
industrial test batteries must be brief, especially for the typical job. 
For example, if a packer is to be hired, and his salary is nominal, un- 
less one exercises extreme caution, the cost of testing applicants may 
exceed the cost of hiring packers without tests. As previously pointed 
out by Blum (6), an improvement in job performance of 10 to 20 per 
cent is often all that can be expected as a result of the use of a valid 
testing program. 

The widest use of tests in industry has been the adoption of shorter 
forms of intelligence tests. Wonderlic (88) has devised a brief twelve- 
minute test of intelligence. This is an abridgement of the Otis Self- 
Administering Test which has either a 20- or 80-minute time limit. 
For industrial selection purposes, such brief testing of intelligence is 
justifiable provided that one wants merely a crude estimate of the 
intellectual level of the applicant. There are other brief tests of in- 
telligence such as those constructed by Tiffin and Lawshe, Otis, and 
Pressey. 

Whether aptitude or ability tests are to be used in industrial selec- 
tion depends entirely upon the hiring policy of the firm. If inexperi- 
enced people are to be hired and trained, then aptitude testing is im- 
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portant. On the other hand, if experienced people are hired, then 
achievement testing, or as it is known in industry, “trade testing,” is 
desirable. In the hiring of factory workers assembling small parts, the 
Finger Dexterity Test has been found to be helpful, especially when 
inexperienced applicants are considered. In the hiring of a typist a 
standardized typing test can more directly determine the speed and 
accuracy of a typist than any lengthy interview. 

Applicants may successfully bluff their way through an application 
blank and an interview, but faking on a good test is more difficult. 
For example, one of the authors in hiring sewing machine operators 
was unable to judge the ability of applicants during an interview. 
The introduction of a sewing machine in the interview room im- 
proved the judgment of the interviewer. In fact, the mere presence of 
the machine tremendously cut down the many exaggerated claims on 
the part of applicants. If the decision is made to employ psychological 
tests as an aid in selection, two things must be immediately remem- 
bered. First, the tests will be able to predict only those aspects of 
the job that the test measures. For example, if it can be truly deter- 
mined that finger dexterity is a component of job success, and if a 
perfect measure of finger dexterity is available, at best it could predict 
only that component. There is no reason to believe that a measure of 
finger dexterity can in any way measure the other components. Intel- 
ligence and other aptitudes and abilities, as well as varieties of per- 
sonality patterns and motivation, must be directly measured in addi- 
tion if accurate prediction is to be made. 

Another important principle of industrial testing is that a testing 
program must be paralleled with research in the specific firm. Very 
briefly, a correlation must be established between success on the job 
and success on the test battery. A priori judgments can be used 
only as preliminaries to the testing. Unless a relationship is found to 
exist between test results and job success there is no justification for 
the use of tests. When employers become dissatisfied with tests as se- 
lection aids, it is more often because the tests are misused than be- 
cause they are inadequate. Much work is entailed in determining 
whether tests can be useful for selection purposes. In the first place a 
measure of job success must be available. Sometimes this is defined as 
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total production; at other times it may be a foreman’s rating. In addi- 
tion to actually knowing what the criteria for success is for a specific 
job, the psychologist must do the following before the test can be 
used. 

First, a complete analysis of the job must be made. Before deter- 
mining the abilities required for successful performance, the job must 
be analyzed to determine the abilities required on the job. Second, a 
preliminary selection of tests is made based upon the leads furnished 
in the job analysis. Familiarity with the wide variety of tests avail- 
able is necessary, and of course, such factors as length of time neces- 
sary to perform the test must be taken into consideration. 

Third, this preliminary battery of tests must be administered to a 
group of employees or applicants in order to determine the range of 
variability in scores, and to enable the psychologist to predict the 
chances of success of the battery. Assuming that all has run relatively 
smoothly up to this point, the next step is to obtain a correlation be- 
tween the results on the test and a measure of job performance. If the 
tests are found to differentiate between groups of employees whose 
success on the job varies, the likelihood is that the tests will be useful. 
If however, statistical differentiation is not obtained, then of course, 
one must either discontinue the project or begin all over. 

The next to the last step involves an extended statistical analysis of 
the test items to determine which of the items are more diagnostic, 
The final step in developing a test or a test battery for industrial use is 
to administer it to a new and preferably larger group. Sometimes, a 
preliminary battery shows considerable promise; but when adminis- 
tered to another group, does not give positive results, This failure 

_ means either that the findings for the original group were not statisti- 
cally reliable, or that the original group was unique and not represent- 
ative of the population. 

Of all types of psychological testing in industry, personality test- 
ing has been least used. This neglect may be due to the fact that it 
has had the least success for selection purposes. In some respects, this 
may be considered the tragedy of testing for selection purposes. Most 
authorities agree that labor turnover is due primarily to personality 
problems rather than limitations of ability. For most jobs a person 
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either has the necessary abilities, or can soon learn to perform the 
job. In any event, ability and aptitude tests have been moderately 
successful. The same can not be said of personality tests. As previ- 
ously stated, personality tests may be classified into two types. The 
first are of the questionnaire or inventory variety; the second use pro- 
jective techniques. In the first type, a series of questions is asked and 
the subject is encouraged to answer them candidly and truthfully. For 
example, such questions as: “Do you worry over possible misfor- 
tunes?” or, “Does discipline make you discontented?” are typical. The 
major limitation of such tests for selection purposes is obvious. The 
applicant's answer may indicate not what he really thinks but what he 
believes he should answer in order to get the job. 

A more meaningful approach to the measurement and understand- 
ing of the personality requirements for a job may be the use of pro- 
jective techniques. Answers to the relatively free type of situation 
afforded by projective techniques are neither right nor wrong, nor 
can the applicant know in advance which is best. 

Piotrowski (82), one of the leading authorities in the use of the 
Rorschach test, is enthusiastic about the possibilities of the applica- 
bility of the Rorschach in selecting candidates for occupations, espe- 
cially those that involve dealing with people. He has found this test 
useful in work with student nurses, and together with Candee, was 
able to select outstanding mechanical workers. Balinsky [2] has ad- 
ministered the Rorschach for the selection of a plant superintendent. 

Batteries of tests have been useful in selecting a wide variety of 
workers. Blum (5) has found tests useful in selecting watch factory 
assemblers. Hay (18) was able to predict 91 per cent of the better 
bookkeeping machine operators on the basis of a battery of tests. Sar- 
tain (84) used tests successfully to select inspectors in an aircraft fac- à 
tory. Knauft (23) has had some success with psychological tests in the 
selection of bake shop managers. Abt (1) has demonstrated that a 
battery of tests can aid in the selection of technical magazine editors. 
Ghiselli (13) has carefully reviewed over 100 researches specifically 
related to the validity of psychological tests as selection devices. He 
states, ^. . . with few exceptions no single type of test will give satis- 
factory predictions of success for any occupational group. Clearly the 
indication is that batteries of tests will almost be a requirement if a 
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reasonable level of accuracy in selection is to be achieved." Ghiselli 
did not find evidence to support the widespread notions that intelli- 
gence tests are more effective in the “higher” than in the “lower” oc- 
cupations. At best the effectiveness is only slightly greater there. 

According to Ghiselli, “the measures ordinarily used in the selec- 
tion of clerical workers, namely intelligence, immediate memory, sub- 
stitution, arithmetic, and name and number comparisons tests ap- 
pear well justified.”* For salespersons thé best predictors are measures 
of personality, interest, and personal background. Intelligence tests 
have been found to have substantial validity for the selection of su- 
pervisory personnel. For selection of factory supervisors and skilled 
workers, spatial relations and mechanical principle tests are of dem- 
onstrated value. 

A most useful reference for the person interested in the problem 
of deciding what test to use in varieties of personnel situations is the 
selected and annotated bibliography, Employment Tests in Business 
and Industry, compiled in 1942 and revised in 1945 by the Industrial 
Relations Section of the Department of Economics and Social Institu- 
tions at Princeton University (7). Approximately 350 references are 
included, and good judgment has been exercised in the selection of 
the material, Since it presents a brief survey of the various kinds of 
tests that have been used for selection purposes, it should prove useful 
to those contemplating using tests in industry as selection aids. Sam- 
ples of the brief reviews follow: 


Harrell, Willard. “A factor analysis of mechanical ability tests.” Psy- 
chometrika, March, 1940. pp. 17-38. 

An analysis of the Minnesota mechanical ability tests, Stenquist I, 
the O'Connor wiggly blocks, the MacQuarrie test, and several 
tests of spatial relations ability and dexterity for perceptual, verbal, 
manual agility, and spatial factors. A practical finding was that 
the factors measured by mechanical ability tests can be measured 
by paper-and-pencil tests.° 


3 Reprinted from "The Validity of Commonly Employed Occupational Tests" 
by Edwin E. Ghiselli, University of California Publications in Psychology, Vol. 
5:9, University of California Press, 1949. 

* Ibid. 

5 D. J. Brown, Employment Tests in Business and Industry, page 5. Reprinted 
by permission of the Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University. 
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Tiffin, Joseph and R. J. Greenly. “Employee selection tests for elec- 
trical fixture assemblers and radio assemblers.” Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, April, 1939. pp. 240-263. 

Tests administered to three groups of operators included O'Connor 
Finger Dexterity Test, a precision of hand movement test, Key- 
stone Visual Safety Tests, and the Otis Advanced Intelligence 
Test. Value of these tests varied in accordance with type of work 
performed by each group. Combinations effective in selecting 
efficient operators in each group were reported.® 


Otis, Jay L. “Procedures for the selection of salesmen for a detergent 
company.” Journal of Applied Psychology, February, 1941. 
pp. 30-40. 
Outline of a program established for a small company hiring only 
5 or 6 salesmen a year.” 


Blum, Milton L. and Beatrice Candee. “The selection of department 
store packers and wrappers with the aid of certain psychological 
tests.” Journal of Applied Psychology, February, 1941. pp. 76- 
85; June, 1941, pp. 291-299. 

Reports of studies conducted by the New York State Employment 
Service in two New York City department stores. The results in- 
dicated that clerical speed and accuracy have a higher relation to 
production on both jobs than scores on manual dexterity tests. 


Another compilation of abstracts from the literature on employee 
testing was made by Dorcus and Jones (9). Four hundred and twenty- 
seven references comprise the body of this book. These were care- 
fully selected after examining over 2000 sources. Only those refer- 
ences were included that gave such definite information as: specific 
type of employee investigated, number of subjects, description of 
tests used, explicit statement of criterion, validity (through state- 
ments of actual results and evidence of reliability). A sample of a typi- 
cal abstract follows: 


Sartain, A.Q.: The use of certain standardized tests in the selection 


of inspectors in an aircraft factory, Journal of Consult. Psychol., 
9:234-236 (1945). 


1. Subjects: 46 inspectors, aircraft factory 


6 Ibid., page 18. 
1 Ibid., page 23. 
8 Ibid., page 24. 
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2. Tests: (1) MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Ability, (2) Otis Self- 
administering (3) Cardall Test of Practical Judgment (4) Revised 
Minnesota Paper Form Board (5) Purdue Industrial Classification 
Test (6) Bennett Test of Mechanical Comprehension (7) O'Rourke 
Test of Mechanical Aptitude. 


8. Criterion: ratings by 2 instructors who also knew job performance 
4, Validity: multiple correlation of tests and criterion: 

Tests R 

All 79 

1,3,4 78 

1,3 A16 


5. Reliability: correlation between the ratings of 2 raters: .77.° 


A third source on testing for hiring is Lawshe's Principles of Per- 
sonnel Testing (26). This book is a practical treatment of the 
problems and procedures in the use of tests in employment. It cites 
pertinent illustrations from the various reports of research to in- 
dicate specific situations in which tests have been useful. Since this 
book did not have as its aim merely the presentation of bibliographic 
material, it differs markedly from Dorcus and Jones even though 
both cover the area of employment tests. 

Another sourcebook in the area of employment testing is Burtt's 
Principles of Employment Psychology (8). Although it covers sub- 
jects besides testing, more than half of the material is on the use of 
tests for personnel purposes. It is both more theoretical and more 
statistical than Lawshe’s book, but is nevertheless a very useful refer- 
ence for those who need to know more about psychological tests in 
employment offices. 


Relation between vocational and industrial psychology 


The relation between vocational and industrial psychology is close. 
Separation of the subject matters of these two applications of psychol- - 
ogy is sometimes difficult and exceedingly arbitrary. Industrial psy- 
chology is concerned with enhancing the satisfactions of employers 
and employees and thereby increases efficiency. Vocational psychol- 


?From Handbook of Employee Selection by Dorcus and Jones. Copyright, 
1950. Courtesy of McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
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ogy, through either guidance or selection, is also concerned with en- 
hancing the satisfactions of man by correct placement of present or 
future employees. Although guidance and selection have not been 
synonymous concepts, a broad social view demands that the person- 
nel department consider more than the specific techniques it uses. It 
demands that each employee, in accordance with his intelligence, ap- 
titudes, abilities, personality, and interests be given the chance to 
work on that job which will give him the greatest individual oppor- 
tunities and the fewest frustrations. 

It is obvious that a good start can be made toward this objective 
by insuring that hiring policies and procedures are designed to help 
achieve it. However, one must go further if the objective is to be 
ultimately and permanently attained. Industrial psychology is not 
only concerned with the personnel hiring policies but continues with 
the individual in his work-life situation. 

Of course, industrial psychology and vocational psychology over- 
lap in testing, interviewing, and other techniques. They overlap and 
feed each other in such areas as occupational information, training, 
job satisfaction, incentives, and morale. 

For example, an incentive system can be only as effective as it is 
meaningful to the employees. If the employer offers an incentive such 
as a bonus for increased production and the employee has a need for 
security, then the incentive may not be very strong. Incentive systems 
are likely to be effective as the interests and other characteristics of 
the employee are known. Similarly, hiring employees who are not in- 
telligent enough or who are too intelligent for the job can create prob- 
lems in training and morale. The need for occupational information in 
both vocational and industrial psychology becomes apparent under 
such circumstances, since matching the job and individual character- 
istics is a necessity. 

There are many professionally competent books in industrial psy- 
chology. Those by Bellows (8), Blum (6), Ghiselli and Brown (13), 
Harrell (17), Ryan (33), and Tiffin (37) are among the recent treat- 
ments of this topic. 

Bellows’ book has four parts. Part I is concerned with goals and his- 
torical development of personnel methods. Part II discusses the tools 
for effective use of personnel. Part III is concerned with personal rela- 
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tions through counseling, communication, and similar problems. Part 
IV describes the process of professionalization taking place and sum- 
marizes current trends. 

Blum’s work is concerned primarily with the social foundations of 
industrial psychology. It considers testing as a part of the entire sys- 
tem but not its major part. Attitude, job satisfaction, and industrial 
morale are emphasized, and the goal of industrial psychology is set 
as the encouraging and promoting of democracy in industry. Critical 
evaluations of time and motion study, work environment, and acci- 
dent proneness are considered among other topics. 

Ghiselli and Brown offer a sound and orthodox treatment of the 
subject and include job analyses, personnel selection techniques, 
work efficiency and methods, training, and safety problems among 
their major topics. 

Harrell's book has three parts. The first is essentially on selection; 
the second is concerned with problems of human engineering or work 
improvement through training and eliminating fatigue. The third part 
covers the area of human relations. 

Ryan’s publication is a thorough review of the problems of work in 
relation to fatigue and emphasizes the laboratory and experimental 
approach. It is not concerned with problems of selection but rather 
with the psychological and physiological aspects of the cost of work. 

In Tiffin's book approximately one half the content is devoted to 
psychological tests with heavy emphasis on visual skills, tests, and in- 
spection problems. Briefer treatments of job evaluation, work and 
fatigue, accidents, and attitudes are also included. 

As can be inferred from these thumb-nail sketches, different au- 
thors treat the subject of industrial psychology with different em- 
phases. However, the knowledge of this subject goes hand in hand 
with a knowledge of vocational psychology and together greater in- 
dividual satisfactions are achieved. 


Advice to job seekers 


Very little information of scientific value is available concerning the 
other aspect of vocational selection, namely, how we get a job. Few if 
any conclusions have been drawn from either experiment or data. 
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Much in the field is the kind of generalization which results from the 
experiences of a person sitting on the other side of the desk. As a re- 
sult, much advice is available and as is typical of advice it is highly 
opinionated. Recognizing this, the authors nevertheless believe that 
they too should add to the confusion by giving advice. 

Apply appropriately. Much time in job seeking is wasted because 
the individual does not estimate correctly the job for which he is quali- 
fied. In applying for a job it is important to be specific. One should 
not apply for any job that may be available in an organization but 
rather for a specific job such as sales clerk, shipping clerk, messenger 
boy, vocational counselor, or instructor in psychology. If a person has 
any orientation at all, he must surely know that an employer will not 
consider the applicant who is qualified for a teaching job as a shipping 
clerk. And yet, many job seekers make the big mistake of believing 
they can do anything. Not only is this belief unfounded, but the po- 
tential employer is not likely to share it. Of course it is true that an in- 
dividual can do any one of many jobs equally well. In fact, the theme 
of this book is in accord with such a view. Guidance and selection op- 
erate differently, however. In selection there is always the specific 
job and the applicant must recognize this. 

In seeking a specific job, the applicant must seek the most meaning- 
ful sources. Especially among young people, although this is true of 
all job applicants, personal contacts play a very important role. Too 
often this source is overlooked. A shipping clerk is likely to know 
about openings in his department and so is a psychology instructor. 
A good lead as to whether one is applying for an appropriate job is 
whether one has friends working on similar jobs. Assuming that edu- 
cation, age, interest, and economic status are factors in forming friend- 
ship, it follows that individuals who are friends are likely to have 
opportunities for jobs on approximately equal occupational levels. A 
girl whose friends are primarily factory workers is likely to work more 
successfully in a factory than an office. The college graduate who 
seeks a job as a buyer, and yet does not know intimately any buyers, 
is more likely to obtain employment as an assistant buyer or follow-up 
clerk—the sort of job that his friends are most probably holding. This 
is not to say that he has no friends doing other kinds of work. It merely 
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means that you can determine to some extent whether a job is appro- 
priate for you by learning whether other people with qualifications 
like yours hold the same kind of position. 

During periods when there are more applicants than jobs, personal 
contact plays a very important role in obtaining a job. Of course there 
are other sources of jobs, but one should not overlook as an impor- 
tant source the personal contact of friends and relatives. Employment 
agencies are another source. These agencies, both public and pri- 
vate, should be visited, and the applicant should attempt to estimate 
the activity in the agency, as well as the likelihood that the agency 
would place him. If after a number of visits no promising leads are 
furnished, it might be better to try a different agency. 

Ads appear in newspapers of both the Help Wanted and Situation 
Wanted variety. In an unpublished study by a student of one of the 
authors, very little relationship was found to exist between the speci- 
fic items in each of the two types of ads. Whereas Help Wanted ads 
emphasized salary expected, experience, age and education, Situation 
Wanted ads were cluttered up with such glittering generalities as “in- 
telligent, aggressive young man desires position requiring judgment 
and initiative.” Direct solicitation, either in person or by letter of ap- 
plication, sometimes leads to employment, but it is not likely except 
in rare cases that such solicitation will lead to a job offer. 

Be prepared for interview. Preparation for the interview takes two 
forms. In the first place, it is well for an applicant to prepare an ap- 
plication form in advance. This will make it easy to complete an ap- 
plication blank in the employment office. Omitting such items as 
addresses of references is likely to be prejudicial. Further, exact dates 
can be accurately given in connection with previous employment, 
education, and so on. The prior completion of an application form 
also allows the applicant to leave with the prospective employer a 
brief statement of the individual’s personal history as well as educa- 
tional background and work experience. 

Although one cannot completely predict all the questions that will 
be asked in an interview, certain things can nevertheless be pre- 
sumed. For example, the applicant should be prepared to state the 
reason for leaving the previous job, or the reason for seeking a change 
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in employment. He should be prepared to start the conversation with 
a direct statement. The most direct of all is applying for a very defi- 
nite job. : 

It might be mentioned that one should be appropriately dressed, 
since employment managers agree that first impressions count. The 
appropriateness of dress, of course, varies with the type of job. It is 
likely that a model would be dressed differently from a girl seeking a 
routine office job in a conservative bank. 

The applicant should be prepared to state the starting salary he 
wants. If one is applying for an appropriate job, he knows the salary 
range for that job. The problem of salary is very often related to the 
number of dependents the applicant has. If dependents exist, they 
should be mentioned in a matter-of-fact manner and not used as a 
means of begging for a job. Employers or personnel people realize 
the advantages of an employee with dependents: they are likely to 
be a factor in reducing turnover. They recognize also that the ap- 
propriate salary is determined not only by the labor supply but also 
by the standard of living of people in the particular occupational 
level. 

Watch application blank for traps. The safest way to accurately 
complete an application blank is to have prepared for it in advance. 
In addition, however, as has been previously mentioned, some em- 
ployers use an application blank to obtain information that they 
would be too embarrassed to ask during an interview. Mother's 
maiden name and languages spoken at home are extremely unlikely 
to be related to job requirements, An applicant who does not fill out 
items such as these is likely to be at a disadvantage; but then if he 
does, and reveals information toward which the potential employer 
is prejudiced, he is not likely to obtain the job either. Not only are 
such unfair employment practices dubious but they are a blight on 
American democracy. Possibly such laws as the “Fair Employment 
Practices Act” will curtail these practices. Peculiarly enough, in New 
York State an applicant is legally protected when he furnishes incor- 
rect information provided that the correct information would have 
prevented him from obtaining employment. It must be recognized 
that although two wrongs do not make a right, such a practice can 
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truly be condoned, since no employer in New York State or anywhere 
else has the right to deny a person a livelihood because of charac- 
teristics in no way related to the job. 

Use stunts sparingly. A stunt in employment seeking is an unusual 
means of obtaining employment. The types of stunt that have been 
used vary not only with the imagination but also the eccentricity of 
the applicant. Decorating the enyelope to attract attention, advertis- 
ing that the person is the laziest alive, or in many other ways using 
startling means to attract attention is typical. Although most employ- 
ers frown upon the use of stunts, it must nevertheless be admitted 
that all an applicant needs at any one time is one job to be provided 
by one employer. If, by any chance, the eccentricity of the applicant 
matches the idiosyncrasy of the employer, a stunt may result in a job. 
The authors believe that stunts should be used very sparingly, if at 
all; but if they are used, they had better be unusual and of high 
calibre. Included in the category of stunts, but nevertheless on a more 
acceptable level, would be the preparation of a brochure. Such a 
printed folder is likely to command attention, and incidentally reveal 
creativeness. If such an ability is a component of the potential job 
then the brochure may give the applicant an advantage in obtaining 
the job. 

Use care when taking tests. The chances are that the readers of this 
book are not only test-conscious but also test-wise, and so are not 
likely to be as frightened in a test situation as most other adults. 
Among the items not a credit to our educational institutions is the 
fear that teachers sometimes instill in students in connection with 
tests. As a result, many people become tense and highly emotional 
when confronted with a testing situation. This attitude will be gen- 
erally transferred to all types of tests situations, especially those 
used for employment selection. The advice that can be given to ap- 
plicants is brief. First, read directions fully and carefully. Too often 
the person taking the test is in-such a rush that he cannot be both- 
ered with wasting time reading directions. This can prove fatal. The 
second hint is to pay attention to the examiner and do as he in- 
structs. Practice periods, often a part of many psychological tests, 
better prepare the individual for the actual test. 
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One should spend time on test items in proportion to their weight. 
If an item cannot be answered, one should, unless otherwise di- 
rected, skip it and go on to the next one. Since many tests have items 
arranged in order of difficulty, it is best to begin at the beginning 
and work as rapidly as one can toward the end. This allows one to 
answer more items and thereby receive more credit. Psychological 
tests are not puzzles, tricks, or games, especially when they are used 
for industrial selection. 


Summary 


The orientation in vocational selection is different from that in vo- 
cational guidance. With one job and many applicants available, both 
the applicant and the personnel representatives can be expected to 
conduct themselves differently from the way they would in a client- 
counselor situation. In practice, guidance and selection operate inde- 
pendently. The closest we have approached to unification was in the 
instance of personnel practices in the armed forces. 

Six aids in the selection of employees are: recruitment, interview- 
ing, the application blank, letters of application, checking applicant's 
claims, and psychological tests. 

Evaluation of various recruitment systems in use is needed before 
the differences in effectiveness can be known. The employment in- 
terview has been improved in effectiveness through the use of manu- 
als in conducting the interview. _ 

From an analysis of those personal items that differentiate among 
the successful and unsuccessful employees, the application blank has 
been found to be a useful selection device. 

Letters of recommendation are reported to have little value and at 
best may indicate gradations of the positive qualities of the applicant. 
More attention should be devoted to the applicant's claims. 

Tests are widely used as aids in selecting employees. For inexperi- 
enced applicants, aptitude tests are appropriate, and trade tests are 
most appropriate for experienced applicants. Intelligence tests are 
commonly used, but personality tests for selection, while important, 
have not been used too successfully. Tests should be used in industry 
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only when the relationship between test performance and job success 
is known. 

The relation between vocational and industrial psychology was 
briefly presented and six of the professional books on industrial psy- 
chology were very briefly reviewed. 

Advice to job seekers was offered with the caution that much, if 
not all, information, instead’of being fact based upon data, is opinion, 
based upon experience on the other side of the desk. The suggestions 
to applicants were: to apply appropriately, to be prepared for the 
interview, and to watch the application blank for traps. 

Stunts in job seeking were not generally recommended, although it 
was admitted that in rare instances they do achieve their purpose. 
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of Musical 


Authoritarian interviewing, 89, 99, 
100-103, 190 
case of Edward, 100—101 
length of interview, 134 
number of interviews, 135 
psychological tests, 100 


B 


Basis for selection of tests described, 
197—202 
Battery of tests, 351 
Behavior problems, 8 
Bell Adjustment Inventory, 190, 199, 
276-278, 287, 289, 494 
adult form, 276 
areas measured, 276 
limitation, 278 
- reliability, 278 
sample questions, 277 
Student form, 276 
validity, 277 
Bennett Mechanical Comprehension 
Test, 199, 200, 201, 218, 215-216, 
217, 256 
description, 213 
illustration, 217 
norms, 216 
reliability, 215-216 
validity, 213-915 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory, 146, 
190, 193, 194, 198, 199, 278-282, 
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Bernreuter Personality Inventory (cont.) 
287, 289, 495 
reliability, 282 
sample questions, 280 
scoring, 282 
time to complete, 278 
traits measured, 279 
validity, 279, 281 
vocational use, 281 
Bloch Design Test, Wechsler-Bellevue, 
218, 308 
B'nai B'rith Counseling Program, 85 
Boston Bureau, 19 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance of the 
Graduate School of Education at 
Harvard University, 20 


Cc 


Capacity, 141 
effect of environment upon, 142 
Cardall Arithmetic Achievement Test, 
201 
Careers, 432 
Carnegie Foundation, 21 
Case Analysis Form, V.A.S., 82-83 
Case conference, 79, 135 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., 527—528 
Cause and effect confusion, 29 
C.A.V.D. Test, 150 
Central tendency measures: 
mean, 352 
median, 352 
mode, 352 
Character reading at sight, 47 
Charlatans, 27 
estimated income, 28 
Check list in observing client, 296-298 
Civilian Conservation Corps, 19 
Clarification of feeling, 90, 103, 104, 
105, 112, 127, 128 
Clerical aptitude, 155, 179-182, 185 
kinds, 180 
MEM Clerical Test, 233-236, 
237 
norms, 182 
E Clerical Aptitude, 199, 
2 


reliability, 181 

Thurstone Examination in Clerical 
Work, 235 

validity, 181 
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Client-centered (see also Non-directive 
interview), 89-91, 99, 108, 107 
illustrative case, 90-91 
interview, 89 
open-end questions, 90 
Clinical approach, 479, 495 
Clinical counseling: 
definition, 292 
steps involved, 6 
Clinical observation; 145, 147, 153 
Clinical Psychologist (see Consulting 
Psychologist) 
Clinical psychology, 99 
relation to vocational psychology, 
292 
Clinical tests (see also Wechsler-Bel- 
levue and Rorschach Inkblot), 
298, 816 
Coefficient of correlation, 362, 374 
for prediction, 364 
interpreting, 364 
range, 363 
to measure reliability, 364 
to measure validity, 363 
College counseling, 62 
at Sarah Lawrence, 63 
at University of Chicago, 65 
at University of Minnesota, 63 
at University of Missouri, 65 
28 functions, 62-63 
College counselor: 
duties, 459 
- qualifications, 459-460 
prospects, 460 
College of the City of New York, 236 
College psychology departments, as a 
referral source, 49 
Commission on Higher Education, 417 
Community Centers (see also Voca- 
tional Advisory Service) 
B'nai Brith, 85 i 
Detroit Program, 66 
State Employment Service, 65 
United States Employment Service, 
65 
Worcester Boys Club, 84 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
84 
Community occupational survey, 425 
Comprehension test, 306 
Consultation Service, 218 


Consulting Psychologist: 
duties, 462 
prospects, 462 
qualifications, 462 
eee English Test, 246-255, 
1 


validity, 253-255 
Cooperative General 
Tests (Mathematics), 
257 
description, 244-245 
reliability, 246 
validity, 245-246 
Cooperative Test Service Series, 199 
Counseling: 
age group under 14, 9 
age group 14-18, 9 
age group 18-22, 11 
as a profession, 99 
clinical point of view, 292 
functions of tests in, 321 
middle-aged adults, 13 
relation to therapy, 15 
60 years and older group, 14 
Counseling centers: 
directory, 53 
private, 53 
public, 53 
Counseling letters, 346-347 
Counseling service (see also Commu- 
nity centers) 
charges, 58 
in a prison, 86 
in junior high schools, 54 
in senior high schools, 55 
Counselor, 456-474 — 
as consulting psychologist, 461—462 
as employment counselor, 464-465 
as employment interviewer, 462-464 
as vocational counselor, 465—466 
common core of training, 473 
differences in duties, 456 
for physically handicapped, 460- 
461 


Achievement 
244-246, 


generalist, 469 

in college, 459-460 

judgment of personal fitness for, 
467-468 

kinds, 456 
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Counselor (cont.) 
need for occupational information, 
93, 404 
preparation, 466—474 
professional membership in N.V. 
G.A., 456-458 
sample occupations, 458—466 
specialist, 469 
study of duties, 458 
training objectives, 456 
variation in training, 456 
Counselor-centered interview, 91-92, 
99 
illustrative case, 91 
standardized questions, 91 
Counselor preparation: 
areas of training, 472-473 
exacting requirements, 469 
manual of, 470—472, 474 
Psychologies courses in, 469-470 
school counselors, 466—468 
vocational counselors, 468 
Crawford Tridimensional Test, 218 
Criteria, 154-155 
objective, 479 
of intelligence tests, 161 
subjective, 479 
varied, 501 
Critical ratio, 361 
Critical scores, 365-367, 374 
Cumulative records, 57 
high school practices, 57 


D 


Depression, 283 
Detroit Counseling Service, 67 
Detroit Intelligence Test, 242 
Detroit Mechanical Aptitude Test, 199 
Detroit Retail Aptitude Test, 201 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
411-418, 421, 443, 452 
Part I, 411 
Part II, 411 
Part IIT, 412 
Part IV, 418 
Revision, 418 
Digit symbol test, 308 
Director of Vocational Guidance (see 
College counselor and Counselor) 
Division of Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance, N.Y.C., 55 
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Educational counseling, 3, 7 
Educational counselor (see School 
counselor) 
Educational guidance (see also Educa- 
tional counseling) 
under age 15, 148 
Educational information, 110 
Educational Psychologist (see Consult- 
ing Psychologist) 
Educational record form, 75 
Elementary school: 
records from, 56 
testing, 9 
Emotional needs: 
case of Anthony F., 121-122 
discussion of, 121 
understanding of, 121 
Emotions, 102 
Employee counseling (see also Indus- 
trial counseling) 505 
benefits, 521 
Employee selection (see Vocational se- 
lection) 
Employment counselor: 
duties, 464 
interviewing, 537—543 
prospects, 464—465 
qualifications, 464 
Employment interview, 537-543 
improvement, 539—543 
Employment interviewer: 
duties, 462-463 
interviewing, 537-543 
prospects, 468—464 
qualifications, 463 
Employment Research Institute, 449 
Engineering, 216, 218 
Engineering and Physical Science Apti- 
tude, 201 
English Achievement, 201 
Entry occupations, 413 
Environmental influences, 141-145 
Evaluation: 4 
of guidance, 61, 476-502 
of interview techniques, 112-114 
of occupational literature, 426 
Experience and tests, 143-145 
Experimental method, 4, 113, 114 
"Expert" evaluation of guidance, 481— 
483 
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Explanatory method of test interpreta- 
tation, 343 


F 


Factor analysis, 145, 368-370, 374 
of interest tests, 146 
of personality tests, 146-147 
Factors in tests, 145, 166-169 
Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education, 425, 470 
U.S. Employment Office, 470 
Feeling, 102, 124 
Feeling-tones expressed, 123-124 
relation to needs, 124 
Films as occupational information, 432 
Finger Dexterity Test, 198, 199, 200, 
201, 223-227, 256 
description, 223-224 
illustration, 227 
norms, 227 
relation to Tweezer Dexterity, 226 
reliability, 227 
scoring, 225 
validity, 225-226 
Follow-up investigations, 483-490 
Fractionation of abilities, 149 
Frame of reference, 106 
client-centered, 89-91 
counselor-centered, 89 
in vocational guidance, 3 
in vocational selection, 3, 583 
Freedom of expression, 119 


G 


*G" factor, 148, 149 
General questions in interview, 129 
George-Barden Act, 20 
Glamour, 485 
Government influence in guidance de- 
velopment, 19 
Graphology: 
experiment by Crider, 41 
experiment by Super, 40 
investigation by Long and Tiffin, 42 
statement by Gertrude Aull, 35-38 
typical report, 39, 40 
Group administration of tests, 151, 152, 
153 
illustration of weakness, 166 
Group guidance, 85 


Group intelligence tests, 165-170 
Guilford-Martin Personnel Inventory, 
191 
Guidance: 
critique of investigations in, 500- 
502 
evaluation of, 476-502 
methods, 477—497 
need for, 476-477: 
summary of findings, 497-500 
systems, 61 


H 


Hawthorne studies, 512 
Heredity and environment, 141-145, 
183, 893-396 
High schools: 
guidance in, 9, 55 
interviewing in, 59 
use of tests by, 58 
Hiring policy and testing, 549 
History of vocational guidance, 17-22 
Horoscope reading, ant experiment, 83 
Hull-scores, 358, 859 
*Human nature," 536 
Humm-Wadsworth Temperament 
Scale, 191 
Hypochondriasis, 283 
Hypomania, 284 
Hysteria, 283 


I 


Identification of abilities and traits, 
145-148 

Improving employment interview, 539- 
543 


Implicitly assumed matters, 197 
illustrative case, 128 
Individual administration of tests, 151— 
152 
Individual differences, 138-139 
Individual intelligence tests, 161-165 
Industrial counseling: 
at Caterpillar Tractor Co., 527-528 
at Oak Ridge, 524—527 
at R. H. Macy, 509-511 
at Western Electric, 506, 508, 512, 
524 
benefits, 517 
case report, 522 
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Industrial counseling (cont.) 
continuation of guidance, 529 
varieties of, 528 

Industrial psychiatry, 526 

Industrial Psychology, 507 
book reviews, 556-557 

` definition, 555 
vocational psychology and, 555 
Industrial Research Department, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 418 

Information in interview, 110-111 
illustrative case, 110-111 
kinds, 110 
obtaining, 110 

Information Service, counseling func- 

tion, 82 

Information test, 306 

Insight, 105, 129 

Institute for Research, 432, 439 

Intake Counselor, 72 

Integrating tests and interviewing, 320 
case of Miss J. K., 330-842 d 

Intelligence: 
factors in, 169 
jobs and, 140, 391-392 

inds, 166-169 
relation to interests, 390-392 
Intelligence quotient, 148, 221, 239, 
391, 396 
and learning rate, 8 

Intelligence tests, 161-171, 235 

American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examination, 202-209 

group, 165-170 

individual, 161-165 

Ohio State University Psychological 
Test, 204-211 

Otis Self-Administering Tests, 219— 
218,914 . 

personality factors in, 147 

vocational significance, 170-173 

Intelligence test scores, related to oc- 

cupations, 451 - 

Interest: 
and abilities, 130-131, 379, 381 
and achievement, 393 
and aptitude, 393 
and intelligence, 390-392 
and other dimensions, 388-392 
and personality, 382, 388-390 
areas of, 385 
as a process of generalization, 383 
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Interest (cont.) 
as a product of nature and nurture, 
382-883 
basic factors, 386—388 
best of understanding of, 380 
changes with age, 397—398 
classification of, 146, 383—388 
clinically oriented measure of, 398, 
400—401 
concept of, 376—402 
definitions of, 377—380 
development of, 393—396 
factorial analysis of, 146 
oup scales of occupations, 384 
m ity and environment, 393-396 
influence of experience, 394-395 
influence of family, 395 
influence of school, 395-396 
objective interests, 378 
patterns of, 276, 383 
permanence of, 896-399 
sex differences, 394 
subjective interests, 378 
theories, 380-383 
Interest tests, 100, 186—190 
frequency of patterns, 187-188 
illustrative cases for interpretation, 
188-189 
importance of, 186 
norms, 189-190 
relations between, 189 
reliability, 189 
stability of patterns, 187-188 
validity, 189 
what they measure, 186-187 
Interest measurement (see Kuder Pref- 
erence Record and Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank) 
Interpretation, 108, 104, 109, 198 
difficulty of, 109 
Interpreting test batteries, 300 
illustrated with case of Bob, 328-330 
illustrated with case of George K., 
802-304 
illustrated with case of Joseph C., 
300-302 
Interquartile range, 353 
Interview: 
anxiety, 126 
behavior during, 119, 120, 124-126 
client-centered, 89 
counselor-centered, 91 
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Interview (cont.) 
definition, 89 
employment, 537-543 3 
in vocational selection, 537—543 
length, 134 
major function, 824 
number, 135 
principles, 118 
related to tests; 823 
talking and listening, 120—121, 124— 
129 
Interview methods: 
approval, 128-129 
difficulty in evaluating, 113 
evaluation of, 112-114 
expressive, 118, 114 
interpretive, 113, 114 
Interviewing: 
at V.A.S., 76, 81, 82 
at Western Electric, 513 
conducting, 99 
methods of, 89, 99 
Intrapersonal variation, 139 
Introducing tests to clients, 324-325 
in non-directive counseling, 327 
Introspection, 4 
Investigations using control groups, 
490-492 
Towa Mathematics Test, 201 
Iowa Placement and Achievement 
Tests, 199 


Job analysis: 
definition, 406 
form, 407 
uses, 406, 458 
Job classification related to vocational 
sychology, 451 
Job rilies ES Occupational fami- 
lies) 
Job psychograph, 448 
Job satisfaction, 443-446, 497 
related to income, 446—447 
related to occupational level, 444; 
446 
Junior Consultation Service (see also 
Vocational Advisory Service), 66 
Junior Dean (see College Counselor) 
Junior High Schools, 55 


K 


Eene ews Word Association Test, 
94 
Kuder Preference Record, 140, 186, 
187, 189, 199, 200, 201, 263, 284, 
289, 385, 398, 402 
areas measured, 265 
directions, 264 
faking, 268 
norms, 266 Y 
reliability, 268 
scoring, 266 
time to complete, 263 
usage, 267 


L 


Labor dispute causes, 507 
Law aptitude, 182 
Length of interview: 
in authoritarian counseling, 134 
in non-authoritarian counseling, 134 
in non-directive counseling, 134 
Letters of recommendation, 547-548 
Level of confidence, 361, 362 
Link’s Spatial Relations Test, 218 
Listening during interview, 120-121 
Luria technique, 498-494 


M 


MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Abil- 
ity, 198, 221-228, 224, 225, 256 

description, 221 

illustrations, 224, 225 

reliability, 223 

validity, 222-223 
Machine scoring of tests, 153, 275 
Maladjustment: 

personali 507 

vocational, 506, 508, 509 

Manipulation of environment, 103, 111 

Manipulative tests (see also manual 
and motor abilities), 147, 171, 228, 
232 " 

Manual ability (see also Manual dex- 
terity), 171, 220, 222, 923, 230, 
235 

Masculinity-feminity : 

M.M.P.I. measurement, 283 
Strong Interest Measurement, 270 
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Mean, 352 
Measures of “before and after," 492— 
496 
Mechanical ability (see Mechanical ap- 
titude) 
Mechanical aptitude, 145, 153, 186, 
216, 218 
differences in content of, 174, 175 
factor analysis, 175-178 
reliability, 178-179 
validity, 178-179 
Median, 352 
Medical aptitude, 182 
Meier Art Tests, Art Judgment, 236- 
240, 241, 257 
description, 238 
illustration, 241 
norms, 240 
reliability, 240 
validity, 238-239 
Meier-Seashore Art Judgment Test, 
199 
Memory ability, 168 
Memory span for digits, 307 
Mental abilities, changes in organiza- 
tion with age, 148-149 
Mental Health Analysis, 190 
Mental hygiene clinic, 492 
Mental hygiene team, 468 
Metade of evaluating guidance, 477— 
7 
“expert” evaluation, 481—483 
follow-up investigations, 483-490 
measures of “before and after,” 492— 
496 
reviews of the literature, 477—481 
use of control groups, 490-492 
Methods of test interpretation, 3928, 
343, 344 
explanatory method, 343 
non-directive method, 345 
statistical method, 346 
Miller Analogies Test, 154, 169-170 
Minnesota Assembly Test, 144, 198 
Minnesota Card Sorting Test, 199 
Minnesota Clerical Test (see Minnesota 
Vocational Test for Clerical Work- 
ers) 
Minnesota Employment Stabilization 
Research Institute, 227 
Minnesota Interest Analysis, 199 
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Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory, 191, 192, 199, 200, 201, 
282, 289 

areas measured, 283-286 
detecting malingerers, 285 
reliability, 287 

sample items, 286 

scoring, 287 

validity, 287 

vocational use, 288 

Minnesota Occupational Rating Scale, 
449, 450 

Minnesota Packing Blocks Test, 199 

Minnesota Paper Form Board, Revised, 
179, 199, 200, 201, 216-218, 219, 
239, 256 

description, 216 
illustration, 219 
norms, 218 
reliability, 218 
scoring, 218 
validity, 216-218 

Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test, 

143, 199, 200, 228-231, 256 
description, 228 
illustration, 230 
norms, 230-231 
Placing Test, 228 
relation to dexterity tests, 230 
reliability, 230 
Turning test, 228 
validity, 228-229 
Minnesota Spatial Relations Test, 198, 
199, 200, 201, 218, 220-221, 256 
description, 218 
illustration, 221 
reliability, 220 
scoring, 220 
validity, 219-220 

Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical 
Workers (see also Minnesota Cleri- 
cal Test), 198, 199, 200, 201, 233- 
236, 237, 257 

description, 233-234 
illustration, 237 
norms, 236 
reliability, 235 
Scoring, 235-936 
validity, 234-235 

Mode, 352 

Molasses over vinegar principle, 38 

Moralizing in interview, 119-120 
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Motor abilities, 141, 168, 171 
reliability, 178-179 
validity, 178-179 

Multiple correlation, 367, 374 

Musical aptitude, 183 


N 


National Association of Guidance Su- 
ervisors, 470 
National Education Association, 20 
National Occupational Conference, 21 
National Rehabilitation Association, 
470 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, 20, 93, 426 456, 470, 478, 
482 
directory of counseling services, 53 
membership requirements, 48 
professional membership, 456-458 
National Youth Administration, 66 
Non-authoritarian interviewing, 89, 
100, 106-112, 128 
flexibility of, 106, 111-112 
length of interview, 134 
number of interviews, 185 
techniques in, 106 
Non-directive counseling, 15, 494, 495 
Non-directive interviewing, 89, 99, 
102, 103-106, 127 
illustrative case, 104-105 
length of interview, 134 
limitation, 106 
number of interviews, 135 
passivity, 103 
Rogers’ critique of Corsini, 102 
six conditions, 103-104 
Non-directive method of test interpre- 
tation, 345 
Non-intellectual factors in tests of abil- 
ity, 147 
Normal distribution curve, 138-139 
Norms (see also specific tests), 156 
for clerical aptitude tests, 182 
for interest tests, 189-190 
for mechanical aptitude tests, 179- 
180 
Number of interviews: 
in authoritarian counseling, 135 
in non-authoritarian counseling, 185 
in non-directive counseling, 185 
Numerical ability, 148, 167, 235 


(0) 


Oak Ridge counseling program, 524- 
527 
Object assembly test, 308 
Objective interests, 378 
Objectives of research in guidance, 
501-502 
Observing the client 295-296 
check list as an aid, 296-298 
examples, 299 
Occupational ability patterns, 449-450 
Occupational Abstracts, 433 
Occupational Briefs, 431 
Occupational classifications, 408-410 
and intelligence test scores, 451, 
459—453 
Occupational F: ‘amilies, 414, 449 
concept underlying, 415 
Occupational information, 93-94, 99, 
110, 404 
classifications, 408-410 
community survey, 425 
definition, 405 
future, 438 
limitations, 404 
need, 404—405 
related to selection, 422 
sources, 426-438 
uses, 421, 444 
Occupational Information sources: 
Commonwealth Book Co., 433 
Coronet Instructional Film Co., 438 
Glamour, 435 
Institute of Research, 432 
Office of Education, Federal Secur- 
ity Agency, 438 
Science Research Associates, 431 
Occupational Interest Inventory, 201 
Occupational level interest scores, 271 
Occupational level and job satisfaction, 
444 


Occupational literature: 
evaluation, 426-431 
sources, 432-435 
Occupational trends, 416 
changing structure, 418-419 
Occupations, 20,21 
Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, 433, 470 
Ohio State Psychological Test, 199, 
200, 201, 204-211, 256 
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Ohio State Psychological Test (cont.) 
description of, 208-211 
norms for, 210 
reliability of, 207 
validity of, 205-206 
Omissions in interview, 124—196 
direction toward, 197 
Oral tests, 152—153 
O'Rourke Clerical Aptitude Test, 199, 
235 
O'Rourke Mechanical Aptitude Test, 
199 
Otis self-administering tests, 154, 198, 
199, 201, 212-218, 214, 226, 256, 
549 
reliability, 213 
sample, 214 
Scoring, 212—213. 
validity, 212 
Out of School Youth Counseling, 66 


P 


Palmistry, 35 , 
investigation by Humiston, 42 

Paper and pencil tests, 152, 220 

Paranoia, py 

Percentile, 138, 355 

Perceptual ability, 148, 168—169, 177, 
222, 235 

Performance ability, variations in, 141 

Performance tests, 152, 154, 164, 166, 
220, 223, 225 

Permissive atmosphere, 103 

Personal Audit, 201 v 

e counseling, 8, 7, 89, 94-95, 
108 

Case of Alfred, 95 
vocational counseling and, 92-99 

Personal counselor, 92 

Personal Inquiry Form, 194 

Personal Services Incorporated, 483, 
439. 

Personality tests (see also Adjustment 
Inventory; Bernreuter Personali 
Inventory; and Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory), 100, 
190-194 

and selection, 551 

factor analysis, 146 

illustrative case, 191—192 

measure different aspects, 190-191 
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Personality tests (cont.) 
questionnaires, 190 
reliability, 194 
uses, 191-192 
validity, 193-194 
Personnel consultant (see Consulting 
psychologist) 
Personnel departments and guidance, 
535-536 
Personnel psychologist (see Consulting 
psychologist) 
Persuasion, 103, 104, 107-108 
Phrenology, 82-33 
chart, 32 
Physiognomy, 31 
[ur yc e E 201 
Picture arrangemént, test, 307 
Picture completion test, 307 
Placing test, 228 
Point scale, 162 
Power tests, 154, 204 
Pressey Senior Classification Test, 198 
Pressey Senior Verifying Test, 198 
Preview of book, 29-25 
Principles of interview, 118 
Probing, 104 
“Problem employee,” 509 


‘Problem of clients, at Detroit Counsel- 


ing Service, 67 
Profile scores on Kuder Preference Rec- 
ord, 266 
Psychasthenia, 284 
Psychiatrio classification terms, 283 
Psychiatric treatment, need for, 92 
Psychiatry in industry, 509 
Psychoanalysis, 134 
Psychological information, 110-111 
Phychological tests (see also aptitude, 
achievement, interest, and person- 
ality tests) 
administration, 151-154 
at V.A.S., 77 
attributes, 154-157 
background information, 138-150 
case of Howard K., 325 
definition, 137 
for employee selection, 548—555 
interpretation, 328 
introducing, 825, 326 
kinds, 138 
meaning to clients, 326 
number, 137 
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Psychological tests (cont.) 
selecting, 827 
Psychologist, 94 
Psychologist, community center (see 
Vocational counselor) 
Phychologist for physically handi- 
capperi H 
duties, 460—461 
prospects, 461 
qualifications, 461 
Psychologist’s function in counseling, 
821 , 
Psychology, definition, 4, 30 
Psychoneurotic Inventory, 190 
Psychopathic Deviate, 283 : 
Purdue Pegboard, 199, 200, 201, 231- 
238, 957 ^ 
description, 231 
illustration, 233 
norms, 232-233 
reliability, 232 
validity, 232 


Q 


Quacks, 27 

estimated income, 28 
Qualitative observations, 147, 225 
Questioning, 104 


Questions asked in interview, 126-129 | 


R 


Range, 853 
Rapport, 90, 119, 120, 121 
Rating Scales, 199 
Raw scores, 355 
Reading Achievement Test, 201 
Reasoning ability, 167 
Reassurance, 104, 108-109, 126, 127 
Refinement of recruitment policies, 537 
Reflection of feeling, 103, 104, 127 
Rehabilitation Training Officer (see 
Psychologist for Physically Handi- 
capped) 
Relation between types of counseling, 
7-9 
Reliability (see also specific tests), 
156-157 
clerical aptitude tests, 181 
intelligence tests, 161 
interest tests, 189 


Reliability (cont.) 
mechanical aptitude tests, 178-179 
personality tests, 194 
Resistance, 127 
Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board 
(see Minnesota Paper Form Board) 
R. H. Macy, 509 
counseling program, 509-511 
Rorschach Inkblot Test, 28, 192, 197, 
294, 805, 310, 494 
case report, 315-316 
group technique, 313 
skill required, 311 
types of response, 311 
vocational use, 812, 313, 814,315 


S 


Samplings for test construction, 165 
Scattergram, 366, 374 
Schizophrenia, 284 
Scholastic aptitude (see Academic abil- 
ity) 
School Counselor, preparation needed, 
466—468, 473 j 
Science Research Associates, 431, 432, 
439 ' 
Seashore Measures of Musical Talent, 
240-248, 257 
description, 240 
norms, 243 
reliability, 248 
validity, 241-248 
Sentence completion tests, 316 
Similarities test, 307 
Social adviser (see College counselor) 
Social guidance, 492 
Spatial ability (see also spatial tests), 
140, 148, 167, 177, 216, 218, 235 
reliability, 179 
validity, 179 f 
Spatial visualization, 177, 215, 216, 
222, 230 
Speed in tests, 150, 153 
S.R.A. Primary Mental Abilities, 166 
Standard deviation, 138, 354 
Standard score, 138, 355 
percentile and, 359 
percentile comparison, 358 
rcentile conversion, 360 
transformed, 358 
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Stanford Achievement Test, 199 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test, 165 
reliability, 164 
samplings for, 164-165 
validity, 162-163 
Statistical significance of difference be- 
tween means, 360 =~ 
Stenography tests, 185 
Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Test, 
174, 198 
Steps in test construction, 550-551 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, 146, 
186, 189; 198, 239, 268, 271, 284, 
289, 378, 389, 394, 397, 402 
faking, 268 
4 non-occupational interest scales, 
270 
occupational groups, 269 
occupational levels, 271 
occupations measured, 268 
sample items, 272-273 
scoring, 275 
time to complete, 271 
reliability, 275 
validity, 274 
Study of Values, 239, 384 
Subject matter in interview: 
educational history, 130, 132-133 
family situation ‘and background, 
181, 183 
hobbies, 180, 138 
interests, 180-181, 133 
physical condition, 181, 188 
previous work history, 129-130, 182 
probem or reason for coming, 129, 
self-evaluation, 131-182, 133 
social activities, 131, 138 
Subjective interests, 378 
Suggestion, 103, 104, 107-108 
Szondi Test, 317 


T 
T-scores, 358 
t test, 361 
Test for significance, 361 
Test results: 


effect of experience upon, 143-145 
effect of motivation upon, 143 

Test usage, 553-555 

Test VI Mental Alertness, 198 
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Testing: 
interpreted during interview, 324 
interpreting results, 328, 342 
related to interview, 323 
value to client, 322, 342 
Tests (see Psychological tests) 
The Third Mental Measurements Year- 
book, 197 
Thematic Apperception Test, 316 
Therapist, 104 
Therapy, 93, 103, 111, 468 
relation to counseling, 15-16 
Thurstone Attitude Scales, 199 
Thurstone Examination in Clerical 
Work, 985 ` 
Thurstone Neurotic Inventory, 279 
Time.limit tests, 153, 209, 231 
Time period for follow-up, 501 
Trade tests, 185 
Triad presentation of test items, 265 
Turning test, 228 
Tweezer Dexterity Test, 198, 199, 200, 
201, 223-227, 256 
and finger dexterity, 226 
description, 223-224 
illustration, 227 
norms, 227 
reliability, 227 
validity, 225-226 
Typing tests, 185 


U 


Understanding in context: 
illustration of, 192-193 
latent meaning, 122 
U.S. Armed Forces Institute. Tests, 199 
United States Employment Service, 
230, 406, 407, 411, 470 
«d States Office of Education, 21, 
5: 


OH ot Minnesota, 63 
counseling at, 64 
Testing Bureau, 483 
Universal validity, 43-44 
cartoon to illustrate, 44 
demonstration of, 45, 47 
Upjohn Institute, 425 


V 
Validity (see also specific tests), 154— 
156 
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Validity (cont.) 
clerical aptitude tests, 181 
intelligence tests, 162-163 
interest tests, 189 
mechanical aptitude tests, 178-179 
ersonality tests, 193-194 
Values expressed (see also feeling- 
tones), 123-124 
relation to needs, 194 
Variability measures: 
interquartile range, 353 
range, 353 
standard deviation, 354 
Variation within individual, 189-141 
Verbal ability, 140, 148, 235 
variations in, 141 
verbal-meaning, 168 
Veterans Administration, 92, 200, 221, 
470, 482 
Vocational Adyisory Service, 68, 218, 
238 : 
case analysis form, 82-88 
case conference, 80 
check list of tests, 78 
clients, 69 
educational record form, 75 
explanation form, 70 
first interview, 76 
information service, 82 
interest blank, 72, 73 
psychological tests, 77 
psychological profile, 80 
registration form, 71 
second interview, 81 
Vocational counseling, 7, 89 
case of Alfred, 95 
definition, 2 
integrative aspects, 139-140 
job satisfaction and, 447 
personal counseling and, 92-99, 468 
relation to counseling, 3 
relation to educational counseling, 
468 
synonymous with guidance, 2 
Vocational counseling problems: 
changes in statements of, 96 
data on, 96-98 
kinds of, 96-99 
Vocational counselor, 94 
duties, 465 
prospects, 466 
qualifications, 465-466 


Vocational counselor (cont.) 
training, 99, 468, 478 

Vocational guidance, 93, 94 
definitions, 2 
fractionation of abilities, 148 
frame of reference, 3 
influence of psychology, 4 
relation to counseling, 3 
synonymous with counseling, 2 

Vocational Guidance Monographs, 433 

Vocational Interests of Men and Wom- 
en, 878, 398 

Vocational maladjustment, 506, 508, 
509 

types, 510 
Vocational psychologist for handicap- 
(see Psychologist for physi- 
cally handicapped) 

Vocational Psychology (see also Voca- 
tional guidance and vocational se- 
lection) . 

clinical approach to, 294 
definition, 4 
industrial psychology and, 555 
relation to clinical psychology, 292 
relation to job classification, 451 
Vocational selection: 
aids, 536-555 
application blank, 543-547 
ecking applicant claims, 548 
definition, 533 4 
frame of reference, 3, 538 
guidance and, 533 
interview, 537—543 
letters of recommendation, 547—548 
psychological tests, 548-555 
recruitment, 537 
Vocational tests, types of, 161-194 


Ww 


Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, 
28, 78, 141, 148, 197, 199, 200, 
218, 294, 305 

case report, 810 

factor analysis study, 308, 309 

reliability, 164 

sampling, 164-165 

subtests, 305, 306-308 

subtest meaning at different ages, 
149 
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Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence (cont.) 
validity, 163 
vocational use, 309 
Western Electric Co., 506 
counseling program, 512—524 
interview length, 134 
interviewing, 513 
interviewing instructions, 514-516 
interviewing rules, 519-520 
Well-adjusted pupil, 8 
iu. by Emotional Maturity Scale, 
1 
Woody-McCall Arithmetic Test, 201 
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Word association, 113-114 
Word-fluency, 168 

Work limit tests, 153, 209,231 — .. 
Works Progress Administration, 19 
Worldly ability, 163 


M 


Young Men's Christian Association, 
counseling program, 84 


Z 
Zyve Scientific Aptitude Test, 393 
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